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THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION. 


— G the game societies of the country the Michigan 

Sportsman’s Association holds a foremost position. Its 
members appreciate the importance of the work to be done by 
such a society, and they do it. The annual meeting at Grand 
Rapids the other day was characterized by the same spirit of 
earnestness that has marked the meetings of former years. 
The papers read and the discussions elicited by them are well 
worth the attention of sportsmen. We devote liberal space 
to areport of the first day of the meeting, furnished by a 
special correspondent. A report of the second day’s proceed- 
ings will follow. We congratulate the Michigan Sportsman’s 
Association upon the high stand it has taken, upon the dig- 
nity with which it invests its meetings, and upon the good 
service it is performing in elevating the standard of legiti- 
mate field sports in Michigan. 





A SUICIDAL MOVE. 


HE committee of the National Rifle Association seem de- 

termined to damn the proposed international military 

match, and yesterday the following cablegram was sent in 
response to that received from Sir Henry Halford: 


Halford, , New York, Feb. 1, 1882. 


Guarantee of return match next year required. Also waiver of 
proving rifles. WINGATE. 

In other words, the American committee have begun the 
absurd task of trying to drive the British lion. Should the 
British Council decline to give any such guarantee, as they 
surely will if they have an ounce of gumption, it will leave 
the matter thus: The N: R. A. of Great Britain have made a 
perfectly. fair offer for an International match, and the N. 
R. A. of America’ have sneaked out of the contest on a 
totally irrelevant issue, raised by themselves, and which the 
oe of the Englishmen would not allow them to ac- 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF LARGE GAME 
~_ interesting phase of game protection at present relates 
to the preservation of the large game of the West. 
Ever since the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
which made accessible to sportsmen so large a section of the 
far West, the slaughter of the larger mammals has been 
going on, and each year increasing. -It took about seven or 
eight years to wholly exterminate along this road the buffalo, 
which in the good old times we have seen blackening the 
Platte bottom for miles, These poor silly beasts were so 
easily killed, and, from their abundance, offered so rich a re- 
ward to the hide hunter, that every idle fellow in a district 
could make good wages by butchering them. The other 
large game, for reasons apparent to every hunter, will last 
much longer, and yet from many sections the elk and the 
antelope have been driven, and are as utterly unknown as 
they are in the streets of this city. Two reasons exist for 
the appalling diminution of our big game. It is destroyed 
by skin hunters and by pleasure parties. The former are 
much the most destructive, yet the latter do a vast amount 
of harm. They kill simply for the pleasure of shedding 
blood. Some decided action is needed to check the slaughter 
which has been so long going on. Decent, self-respecting 
men will hunt in the mountains and kill only enough meat 
for their use, but too often tyros who are respectable and 
should know better, are inflamed by the taste of blood, and 
are as keen to kill as a butcher could be. We commend to 
the attention of our readers a letter printed in another col- 
umn. The question there raised is a live one, and should call 
forth expressions of opinion from every one who has ever 
used therifle on large game. Later we shall have something 
to say on this subject. 


A CLOSE CALL. 


A’ about ten o’clock Tuesday morning the occupants of 

the Forest AND Stream Office were startled by the 
excited cries of a great crowd in the street below. Rushing 
to the windows they were hailed by the cry from a hundred 
throats, ‘‘ Save those men!” Glancing in the direction indi- 
cated by multitudinous arms, they beheld the adjoining 
building, No. 87 Park Row, enveloped from cellar to roof in 
one terrific sheet of flame. Clinging to the narrow window 
cornices, and painfully making their precarious way along 
toward the Forest AND STREAM windows, were two men. 
They had now proceeded on their perilous journey as far as it 
was possible for them to go, and had come to a wide space, 
which, unaided, they could not pass. The flames were leap- 
ing about them. Strength and courage were exhausted. 
The excited throng of people below expected to see the two 
men fall, as others had already fallen, from the burning build- 
ing to the pavement. But quicker than it takes to write it, 
three Forest AND STREAM men, Messrs. Mason, Banks and 
Gibbons, had rushed to the rescue. Leaning far out from one 
of the Forest AND STREAM windows, sustaining each other 
and bracing themselves against the huge sign, they stretched 
down, seized the terrified men and drew them in, while a 
great cheer went up frém the crowd. The men thus rescued 
were Leslie C. Bruce and E. N. Carvalho. 

The ominous cracking of walls, and the inpouring smoke 
warned the Forest AND STREAM staff of their impending 
danger, and their attention was now turned to securing their 
own safety and rescuing from the flames such office property 
as might be saved. There seemed to be no possible escape 
for the Times building in which our offices are located. But 
thanks to the efficient service of the Fire Department, and to 
the superior stability of the building itself, the peril was ar- 
rested, and to-day the Forest anp Srrwam rejoices that it 
did not share the fate of its unfortunate neighbors, who lost 
their files, subscription books, and in fact almost everything. 

Among the journals whose offices were thus destroyed were 
the Observer, Scientific American, Scottish American Journal, 
and Turf, Field and Farm. To the editors and proprietors of 
each the Forest AND STREAM extends its sympathy. 

In the confusion and hurry attendant upon such a crisis, 
manuscripts and letters have been mislaid, and possibly some 
of them lost. We must beg the indulgence of our friends for 
the consequent delay, and we ask their patience until we can 
bring order out of chaos and things run smoothly again. 

It was a close call, 





SIGNS 
N our last issue an entertaining angler—they are all enter- 
taining, by the way—invites his brethren of the angle to 
give their experience with ‘‘signs.” The subject is a good 
one, and one that the craft is well versed in, each individual 
having a stock of his own upon which he relies more or less 
implicitly. Many of the signs given in books are traditional 
ones which have come across the water with our first angling 
literature, and have been copied in books on this side with- 
out question as to their value when thus transplanted. Of 
such is the old rhyme which lays down the law of good and 
evil winds, and tells us : 
‘‘When the wind is in the north 
The skillful fisher goes not forth. 
When the wind is in the east 
It’s good for neither man nor beast, 
When the wind is in the south 
It blows the bait in the fishes mouth, 
When the wind is in the west 
It is then the very best.”’ 

This evidently has a local application, for in a country 
where streams run in all directions a wind which blows up 
one stream will cross others and even blow down some of 
them. What is needed in the matter of wind signs is evi- 
dently a calculation for each locality in the matter of cur- 
rents of air from different points of the compass, or a for- 
mula that will forecast the prospect of success in winds 
blowing up, down or across the waters. 

The moon is also an element taken into the problem of the 
appetite of fishes by some, while all know the edge put upon 
their desire for worms by a warm rain. The seaside folk 
have an heirloom in the verse referring to the size of chest- 
nut leaves and the catching of blackfish (tattog), while every 
schoolboy knows and repeats the caution to a profane com- 
panion, ‘‘Don’t swear or you won’t catch fish.” It would be 
interesting to have facts bearing upon this latter proverb. 
Do fish reject the bait of the profane? Can they recognize 
the difference between a justifiable ‘‘ hang it!” when a line is 
actually hung on a snag and those more reprehensible words 
that the thoughtless or wicked fisherman is alleged to use 
when his patience is tried by the breaking of his tackle at a 
critical moment. 

“Uncle Thad.” Norris had a sign by which he recognized 
the accomplished angler. The genial old man was often 
bored by men who wished to claim to be up in the higher 
degrees of the art in order to place themselves on a fair foot- 
ing with the great angling authority. One day he happened 
in Pittsburgh and was introduced to a man at the hotel 
who immediately began to try and impress Mr. Norris with 
his importance as a mighty fisher, and the following colloquy 
ensued: 

Man—‘‘ Glad to meet you, Mr. Norris, have read your 
book and often wanted to know you. I am counted the best 
fisherman in these parts.” 

Uncle Thad.—‘‘ Do you fish with the fly?” 

Man—‘‘ Always, Mr. Norris, always.” 

Uncle Thad.—‘‘ Do you use a float and sinker on your fly?’’ 

Man—‘‘ Oh, yes, always, Mr. Norris, always.” 

Uncle Thad.—‘‘ Do you always spit on your bait for luck?” 

Man—“‘ Certainly, Mr. Norris, always do that.” 

Uncle Thad.—‘‘ Then I am proud to meet you, sir. I see 
that you are an accomplished angler who is up on all the 
minor points that make a finished and artistic fisherman,” 
and without a smile he bade him good morning and the man 
was afterward known as the man who used a float and sinker 
on his fly. 

Spitting on the bait is a subject that we approach with 
diffidence. It is not perfectly clear tha‘ if one expects to rate 
as a finished angler he must expectorate on his bait. It may 
depend upon what he chews if the fish choose to chew om his 
worm. Then again, if tobocco juice is the proper thing on 
a worm, is it certain that it, would be relished upon a clam? 
We confess that we have not investigated this question as it 
deserves. Epicures may differ on the vropriety of serving 
champagne with oysters, and why may there not be differ- 
ences of opinion among fishes? We throw out these hints to 
our readers for them to enlarge upon and second ‘‘ Waway- 
anda’s” motion for ‘‘ experience.” 

Let us, then, hear from the wise and prudent in these 
things of their success when all the ‘‘signs” failed them; 

and perchance, also, of failure, when “signs” promised luck, 











THE BRITISH MATCH. 

feu cable message from the American Directors to the 

British National Rifle Association Committee, given 
in our last issue, in which the conditions of the_ inter- 
national match were accepted, barring the proposed kneel- 
ing at 200 yards, and demanding a guarantee of a return 
visit in 1888, drew out a very prompt-response from the 
Britishers. On Wednesday last came the cablegram from 
Sir Henry Halford to Gen. Wingate, saying: ‘‘ We accept 
standing, 200. Return match must remain an open 
question.” This response should be entirely satisfactory to 
our American shots. The favorite position at 200 yards for 
our marksmen has been readily granted by the challengers, 


and that absurd demand for a guarantee has been as promptly | 
| known curiosity as ‘a fine fellow.’ The singularity, how- 


snubbed. The word was an unfortunate one to use, but 
no other seemed to fit the place better, and so it went over 
the wire. What we want here, and what the above message 
did not properly set forth, was an assurance on the 
part of the British Association that there should be some 
sort of reciprocity on their part respecting visits. That 
promise should not be so strong as a guarantee, but it should 
be made a pledge as shall lead us to reasonably expect the 
pleasure of a representation from Wimbledon at Creedmoor 
in 1883. The Committee feel that should the American 
team this year fight a losing or winning battle, that the next 
match should be fought out on this side the ocean, In this 
they but reflect the opinion of the general company of the 
National Guard of the city and country, and it seems strange 
that there should be any need of giving more than a hint to 
the British Volunteers that a return visit would be accepta- 
ble to their American cousins. Another week should see 
the definite settlement of this last possible point of doubt in 
connection with the match, and then all will be plain sailing. 
There is much positive hard work to be done, and with the 
experience which the selection of several previous teams has 
given there ought to be no repetition of previous blunders. 
The error of having the team manage the captain must not 
be repeated. Instead, the team should go forth in the char- 
acter of a sub-committee of the N. R. A., subject to such in- 
structions as the N. R. A. may give it, and amenable to the 
greater body. Meanwhile it would well become ambitious 
marksmen in the National Guard of any State to get all the 
practice possible, under the assurance that those having the 
final naming of the team will not be governed by any narrow 
views and local prejudices. 


ATHLETICISM IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


O a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. A. Gran- 
ville Bradley contributes a most instructive and valuable 
paper on the prominence of Athleticism in England. In this 
sketch he calls attention in a very forcible way to certain strik- 
ing characteristics of the English modes of thought in regard 
to the importance of outdoor sports as contrasted with the 
American view of the same subject, and draws a picture of 
the high esteem in which success in athletics is held in the 
mother country, which will, we feel sure, be new to many 
readers. 

The importance of a healthy body is only just beginning to 
be realized in America, but that some conception is beginning 
to be had of its necessity, if the mind is to do its full share of 
work in the best way, the growing interest in field sports 
testifies. The Americans of to-day are the sons of fathers, 
who for hundreds of years have been accustomed to work, 
and these sons have thus inherited a disposition to labor, in 
one form or other, which makes their office work almost a 
second nature tothem. It requires a decided effort on the part 
of theaverage American for him to break away, and take even 
a few days’ recreation. A large class of Englishmen, on the 
other hand, coming from a stock whose sole occupation for 
generations has been amusement, inherit the mental tenden- 
cies of their ancestors, and give themselves up to the business 
of pleasure. But the surplus energy of the Anglo-Saxon race 
must find a vent, and the result is that the Englishman 
plunges into cricket, coaching, hunting, and shooting with 
as much earnestness as if his living depended on his skill at 


the bat, his handling of the ribbons, his seat in the saddle or | *” . , 
| still, so far as mental development is concerned, and, at this | 


his prowess with the gun and knowledge of the habits of | 


game. So far as his methods of thought go, he might almost 
as well be a professional cricketer, coachman, huntsman, or 
gamekeeper. 

This large and constantly increasing class of Englishmen, 
possessed of abundant means, are so earnest in their endeav- 
ors to occupy themselves—to ‘‘ kill time ”—that they under- 
take the pursuit of field sports with an energy that the most 
ardent business man could no more than equal. To them the 
ambition of life is to become a M. F. H., the champion 
cricketer, or the best pigeon or battue shot. This ambition 
absorbs their energies, and blinds them to all else. It is dif- 
ficult for the American to understand how it is that an edu- 
cated Englishman should spend his whole time in playing 
cricket, hunting or coaching, to the exclusion of any other 
interest in life, and equally incomprehensible to the English 
mind is the devotion of the American to business. Yet ina 
very large proportion of cases, the motive is the same—occu- 
pation. It is not simply the desire for dollars that leads the 
American to attend so assiduously to his business, to put into 


it all the energy of his race, nor is the ambition to excel in, 


athletic sports the fundamental reason of the Englishman’s 
devotion to the bat or the saddle. Deeply underlying the 
peasons, which upon inquiry each would give for his course, 
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| fox hunting, cricket and coaching, cannot by any stretch of 
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are the tendencies of his mind inherited from generations of 
ancestors, educated in such diverse ways. 

“‘T care for nothing but hunting, shooting, and fishing,” 
writes an ex-landlord, quite lately, while inquiring through 
the columns of the London Field, for a cheap residence abroad. 
““You must be an Englishman,” says Mr. Bradley, ‘to 
understand the exact spirit in which this is written; and the 
spirit in which it will be taken by the masses. Such a con- 
fession in the columns of the public press in any other country 
would be taken as the apology of some harmless idiot. Not 
so here, however. Impossible as it may seem, an Englishman 
will recognize it instantly as having a gréat deal more of the 
boastful than the apologetic, and two-thirds of the. rising 
generation, on reading it, will mentally chronicle that un- 


ever, lies not so much in the fact of a vast number of indi- 
viduals, whom accident has made independent of occupation 
as regards their living, devoting themselves with business-like 
energy to self-indulgence, as in the more than toleration, the 
semi-admiration, with which the workaday world, in its 
intervals of labor, from the prime minister to the agricultural 
laborer, looks on and cheers the barren feats or the school-boy 
gambols of grown-up children. Physical superiority, in 
short, is the fashion in England, and the public will shout 
louder and longer at excellence in amusements than they 
will at excellence in those qualities which help to advance 
their country, and the cause of civilization, and the good of 
men.” 

The influence of public opinion in matters of this kind is 
very strong, and differs widely in the two countries. Up to 
within a few years the American who had no business, no 
regular employment, was looked upon as a ne’er do well, and 
dark prophecies as to his ultimate fate were indulged in by 
the wiser heads of the community. It was regarded as little 
less than a crime by the solid conservative business men of 
our cities for an individual to indulge his tastes for shooting 
or fishing. The public sentiment of England, on the other 
hand, not only tolerates, but most vigorously applauds the 
man, who, having devoted his life to some particular form of 
athletics, has become pre-eminent in this branch. The 
champion cricketer, rider or shot of his own district or 
county is generally esteemed. He is looked up to and ad- 
mired by the masses, and, whatever his rank, may be the 
companion and friend of those occupying the highest stations 
in his own neighborhood. At public dinners he sits at the 
right of the chairman, and the newspapers speak of him in 
their lists of the ‘‘ prominent” persons present at social gath- 
erings. 

An exaggerated respect for prowess in athleticism is directly 
fostered by the early education of the English youth. From 
the date of a boy’s entrance to a public school he is taught by 
the example of his fellows, and not infrequently by that of 
his preceptors, to regard as altogether worthy of admiration 
those who stand in the first rank in athletics, and he of 
course at once joins the throng of their worshipers. But no 
such general homage is paid to those who take the highest 
frank in the studies to which he is now being introduced. 

The tendency of such influences as now largely prevail in 
England is in the direction of narrow-mindedness. The 
average young Englishman is likely to regard with contempt 
any one whose views are not molded after his own. He 
has his standard of what is excellent and desirable, and is | 
unable to conceive that any other standard should exist. He | 
does not contemplate it as possible that he should be wrong, 
but assumes that those whose ideas differ from his own are 
of necessity short-sighted, stupid and wrong-headed. The 
life of a man who devotes all his energies and all his time to 


courtesy Le called broad. Nor is there any opportunity to 
such an dne for development or improvement. We expect 
that with added years a man’s nature and intelligence shall 
grow and mature, that by his reading and his knowledge of 
events his mind shall become as time goes on, in some sense a 
storehouse of knowledge from which we may draw informa- 
tion that is of value. But nothing of this kind can take 
place with a man whose thoughts are wholly centred on 
some form of outdoor sport. He must of necessity stand 





stage of the world’s progress, to stand still is to retrograde. | 
Every one else is moving forward, and he who does not make | 
some advance, even though it be but slow, is sure to fall | 
behind. 

The advantages of a thorough physical education are very 
great, and are coming to be more and more highly appreci- 
ated. There is danger, however, that in our respect for the 
healthy body, the advantages of a healthy and cultivated 
mind may come to be in some measure overlooked. In the 
well-balanced constitution the two must go together to form 
a harmonious and admirably adjusted whole. Probably the 
prominence at present given to athleticism in England, does 
but little real harm, but on the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied that there is a vast amount of energy wasted in pursuits 
of this character, which, if properly directed in other and 
more useful channels, might do much for the benefit of the 
society at large. 





Tae Water Cotor Exuteition.—The Fifteenth Annual 
Exhibition of the American Water Color Society opened on 
Monday of this week. This year’s collection of pictures is 
the best that has ever been exhibited by the society, far sur- 
passing those of 1880 and 1881, which were of about equal 
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merit. Besides the old and well-known names in the cata- 
logue we find a number of new ones whose works are of un- 
usual excellence. The etchings are especially worthy of 
careful study. The very large number of pictures sold dur- 
ing the private view and on Saturday shows very clearly that 
the excellence of the exhibition is appreciated by connois- 
seurs and art lovers. About eighty pictures were sold for 
$9,000, and seventy etchings for $600. No previous exhibi- 
tion has shown equally good results at such an early day, 
and this promises that the present one will be, from all points 
of view, the most successful exhibition ever held by the 
society. 





Mewory 1 Lfons.—The charming story of his pet lions, 
told by Mr. Thompson in our issue of Jan. 19, is supple- 
mented by a late experience of Mrs. Lincoln, of Boston, 
This lady raised a pair of lion cubs in her Boston home some 
years ago, a letter from her in relation to the subject having 
been published in the Foresr AND Srream at the time. 
After a time Mrs. Lincoln parted with her leonine pets, and 
her visit to one of them, Emperor, the other day, is described 
in the Boston Post. The lion recognized her and manifested 
his delight by the most extravagant demonstrations, He 
licked her hand, sprang up and placed his paws on the grat- 
ing, tried to force his head between the bars. Mrs. Lincoln 
laid her head against his vast jaws and put her arms through 
the bars around his neck, and the monstrous animal purred 
like a great cat. He put out his paw to ‘‘shake hands,” at 
his mistress’s command, and then, as if overcome with joy, 
lay down and rolled over and over, uttering meanwhile queer 
little grunts and growls, and behaving altogether like a frisky 
kitten. 





Wuat Ir Means.—With its new outfit the Forest AnD 
SrrEAM is one of the handsomest journals of the day. It 
ought to be. Fine diamonds deserve fine settings. One or 
two further alterations in our ‘‘make-up ” had been antici- 
pated for the present issue; but the Fire Insurance Patrol 
unceremoniously took possession of our offices last Tuesday, 
and threw a wet blanket (in fact half-a-dozen of them) over 
our plans. We trust that the readers of the Forrest AND 
STREAM may accept its new typographical dress as an im 
provement. It is certainly intended so be such—and more. 
It is an earnest of our determination to keep the Forest 
AND STREAM where it has been for years—in the lead of all 
journals of the world devoted to manly field sports. 


PortTRAIT OF HERBERT.—The Greenwood Lake Associa- 
tion, whose club-house is in the Warwick Woodlands at 
Greenwood Lake, has requested Mr. Matthew Wilson to paint 
for the club a portrait of William Henry Herbert (Frank For- 
ester). The club would be pleased to communicate-with any 
individuals who may have in their possession pictures of Her- 
bert that might be useful to the artist. The secretary of the 
association is Mr. Wm. O. McDowell, No. 5 Cortlandt street, 


this city. a 


Tue Cuvier Cxius, of Cincinnati, gave a reception last 
evening, the occasion being the opening of their elegant new 
club house, No. 32 Longworth street. We are happy to 
chronicle this indication of the Club’s prosperity and en- 
terprise. 


[WITH THE ‘‘ FOREST AND STREAM’S’’ ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO THE FEB- 
RUARY “‘ CENTURY.”’] 


NE of our young Robin Hood’s lately became inspired; 
and blew off a bubble after this wise: 
When erst through Chevy chunky flew, 
The bird-bolt through the mirky mew. 
Then his bubble burst, but a little soap and water started 
him again. This time it was: 
Blow I my horn till some shall come 
To tell me England calls me home, 
Or may be it ‘ull be Brian Boroo 
That calls me home with a pwhilla lew! 
But still he was not called. Then he wailed: 


When in the squaggy, squashing bog 
I shot the bully, balowing frog, 


Or through the chippy, through and through, 
I drave my arrow, strong and true, 


I listened long for England’s cheer 
To call me to her beef and beer. 


But all I heard was only this, 
To scantly fill my earthly bliss: 


“Come to me, Maury, if thou must, 
But eftsoons get thee up and dust !’’ 


AN EASY READING LESSON. 
FOR THE LITTLE READERS OF FOREST AND STREAM. 


Ths Man from Town is out on the Duck Pass. He stands on 
the Point and waits for Ducks to fly by. He has on a White 
Shirt, a dark brown Coat, and a black Hat. You can see him 
a Mile off. Here comes a Duck. He is way up in the Sky, 
but the Man will shoot, all the same. Bang! Bang! Did the 
Duck drop? Not much! 

The Duck flies on. Look! there is a puff of Smoke near 
that Bush. Hark. Bang! The Duck dropsin the Mud. A 
Boy wades out and picks him up. Now the Boy is back, out 
of sight, and all is Still. 

The Man goes to talk with the Boy. The Boy has an old 
Gun, all Rust. The Lock is tied on with String. (I should 
hate to fire it.) But the Boy has a Nice Pile of Ducks. The 
Man has no Ducks at all, but he has Lots of Cash! Now the 
Boy has some Cash, and the Man has the Ducks. Seethe Boy 
grin! The Man will take the Ducks home, and tell his Wife 
that he shot them all, with his Fine New Gun. How Proud 
she will be of his Skill! Is it right for the Man to do this? 











— Che Sportsman Conrist. 


“CAMP CANUCK.” 


LEAVES FROM A LOG-BOOK.—VIII. 
“ Danse, moulin, danse, 
Danse, moulin, danse! 
N’entends tu pas le moulin la-la? 
N’entends tu pas le moulin danser 7" 


the last word of the song rang out loud and clear, and 
repeated itself again and again in echo and 1e-echo, Ivry, 





A® 
my camp-fire on the shore. ; 

“Ha, Ivry! you're in a jolly mood to-night.” 

“There is nothing to cry about, Capitaine. I live, so lam 
jolly. Is not that enough? But come, ’Toinette waits at the 
mill. And she has bad humor, I can tell you.” 


‘But I am not prepared, Ivry. Here is my log-book not | 


written up for a week.” s 
“Cela ne vaut rien!” snatching the book from my hand. 


‘‘T shall show you the greatest masqueallonge that you have | 
And—— ’Toinette has very bad humor to- | 


never seen. 
night.” 


he log-book should have been written up, and I had de- | 


termined to do it that night; but the St. Lawrence was still 
for the first time that week, and the chance of spearing a 


large masqueallonge was a temptation; besides, “Toinette | 


‘*had bad humor.” 
‘Well, Ivry, I will go.” 


“Then be quick, Capitaine,” cried the young Frenchman, | 


relighting his pine torch in the fire, and waving it around his 
head to start the flame. So away we went, Ivry’s muscular 
form in advance, parting the thick undergrowth and lighting 


the way, while I followed as best I could, stumbling through | 


the tangle of briery thickets that intervened between my se- 
cluded camp and the mill. As we entered the clearing near 


the latter a graceful form bounded suddenly from the dark- | 


ness with the spring of an antelope, and a peal of laughter 
like the trill of a bird sounded in our ears. 

“‘Oh, you are there, ’Toinette,” said Ivry, ‘‘ with your 
tricks.” 

Antoinette Girasol was one of those strange beauties that 
are not seldom seen among the peasants of the Department of 


Eure, in north-west France. With hair of a rich, light tinge, | 


almost red in color, she had a pair of deep black eyes, set in 
a complexion of the fairest, and shaded by long lashes and 
arched eyebrows several shades darker than the hair. Her 
figure was full, but light and graceful, and her carriage erect, 
like that of her brother. 
wilderness, she knew nothing of the outside world, and had 
a freedom from restraint and an innocent gayety that, in a 
city belle, would have passed for boldness; but in ’Toinette 
it was only the natural outcome of her innocent buoyance. 
As we wended our way to the boat, with both her hands 
clasped on my-arm, she was scolding me in her quaint 
broken English (Ivry had lived in the ‘‘ settlements,” 


spear the largest fish. 

‘‘An’ if M’sieu Capitaine should nefaire come out of te 
water, I would not feel not one leetle bit bad at all.” 

Ivry’s boat was a flat-bottomed, a | craft, made of 
pine boards as they came out of the mill. In 
grate of iron, raised on a pole. This the Frenchman filled 


with ‘‘fat” pine sticks and knots, and placing ’Toinette and | 


me side by side in the bow, he pushed the boat from shore, 
and standing in the stern, propelled us down the creek to 
the river with powerful strokes of his long-handled paddle. 
‘*Make the fire, Capitaine,” said Ivry, as the boat turned 
out of the creek and skirted the shore of the great river. 
The match caught the resinous pine in an instant, and the 
blaze was reflected in the water, laying bare its secrets to 
the bottom. The long-handled spears were poised ready to 
strike, and every nerve and muscle was tense as we strained 
our eyes to catch sight of the expected game. ‘‘ Te Capi- 
taine will lock his foot in that of mine,” said the beauty at 
my side, ‘‘that he may not fall out of te bateau after te 


feesh,” at the same time thrusting out a neat foot and round | 


ankle invitingly. Thus secured I could have watched for 


“lunge” till morning (without fear of falling overboard, | 


I mean), and just as 1 was thinking something to this 


effect, "Toinette gave a slight start, and said in a low tone, | 


“A gauche, Ivry; now, Capitaine.” At the same time a 
large masqueallonge appeared almost beneath me, the slight- 


est motion of its fins plainly visible by the glare of the light. | 
Leaning over to strike, it seemed impossible to miss that huge | s 
| such accidents, and rarely escaped without filling one or | 
80 | 


body not five feet away, but its very size told me that it 
would not yield without a fierce struggle; so steadying my 
excited nerves I made the blow with all the strength I 


possessed. Lucky for me that my foot was locked in that of | 


the fair ’Toinette; and lucky, too, that that support was of 
the stoutest; for had it failed I would certainly have gone 


heels over head into the river. As it was, the boat turned | 


nearly on its side, and the flaming brands from the grate fell 
all about. 


‘*Not so quick, Capitaine,” said Ivry, whose native polite- | 


ness would = him to laugh at my misfortune. 
‘Some more wood on the fire, and we try again.” 
Soon a pike appeared on ’Toinette’s side of the boat, and 


Ivry held us immovable for her to strike. Slowly poising | Americans jac's-snipe) and the other the Montello snipe. The | 


the spear the French maiden sunk it silently into the water. 


The fish, transfixed by the barbed prongs, made the water | and when flushed invariably flies into Minnesota, 


boil with its struggles for a moment, but ’Toinette brought it | 
- the surface near her brother, who deftly lifted it into the | 
stern. 

“Tt is more leetle than that M’sieu Capitaine did not get,” | 
said the Canadienne, with a smile. 

In a few moments we reached a spot where Ivry assured us 
the largest fish were known to lurk, and I had not looked | 
long before a very monster appeared beneath me. ‘This time | 
I must make no false move. My hand trembled with ex- | 
citement, but I got the direction carefully, and though it ap- | 


sear ha i 
TO 


point to one side when inserted in the water, I 
ve the spear straight down. Instantly I felt that it was | 
fast, and the struggles of the fish to escape became terrific. I | 
feared the slender shaft of the spear would break when my 
efforts to bring the captive to the surface were resisted, and 
so I tried to haul him in hand over hand. But Ivry warned 
me to desist, as the spear was not imbedded stron ly. It re-| 
quired no little strength and adroitness to keep a hold on the | 
ee Sean pero ne on lashed and beat the water; | 
ut I-clung bravely, and at the masqueallonge floated near 
the surface. y 
“Tl est hoyé,” * cried Ivry, as “by an effort we lifted the 


* A loealism, moaning a dying or exhausted fish, 


| 





Born and bred in the Canadian | 


and | 
spoke English better) for keeping her so long waiting, and | 
declaring her intention of pushing me overboard if I did not 


the bow was a | 


in the 






monster into the boat, where he lay 
' mies with the formidable-looking teeth. 


| banks of weeds as we passed. Occasionally a long, slimy 


eel lazily propelled his snaky form beneat 


and rocks. But our chosen game did not appear. At length 


| my patience was nigh exhausted, and my eyes roved to the 
grand pine forest that lifted its head in majesty on the bank 
Then I let my gaze fall on the beauteous 
The light from the grate fell on her 
| soft, mobile face as she leaned over the side, watching in- 
the miller, parted the bushes behind me, and stepped out by | 


of the river. 
| maiden at my side. 


tently. Her hair, loose from the round cap she generally 
wore, floated back from her head in a wave, and its auburn 
tinge sparkled and shone in the firelight like jeweled gold. 
The bare, ‘round arm that held the poised shaft was white as 
snow, and the shapely outlines of the graceful form were de- 
| picted as a silhouette against the dark background of the pine 
forest. 

‘Tf te Capitaine would not regard me he might see te grand 


steady gaze into the water. 

‘* Let us return,” said Ivry, ‘‘I think the fish are not well 
to-night.” 

On the return I plied the single paddle, while Ivry took his 
turn with the spear, and the French girl sat at my feet, telling 
me in her patois of the great masqueallonge that nearly 
drowned her brother one time by pulling him bodily off the 
stern of a chaloupe from which he was fishing; and in this 
way we went back to the mill on the creek, the prattle and 
laughter of the joyous maiden continuing till we parted for 
the night at my camp—for they both insisted on accompany- 
ing me through the tangled underbrush to my little shelter 
tent. And as I lay on my couch of aromatic hemlock after 
the ‘‘ bon-soirs” had been said and ’Toinette had thrown a 
parting kiss to me and then run away laughing, I seemed 
| still to hear the bird-like laugh and the quaint lisping patois 
of the young French maiden, and even in my dreams the 
clear voice would now and then ring and reverberate in my 
ears. SENECA. 


A WET WEEK IN WISCONSIN. 


st I have never seen the charming village of Packwaukce 
mentioned in your columns as a haven of enjoyment for 


sportsmen; and as I think the place really worthy of men- | 
tion, I cull from my note book some hurried remarks jotted | 


down during the pleasant month of October. 

Our party numbered three guns, and the men who handled 
them were Adrian Corvalli, “‘ Billy” Ruffin and the writer. 
We began shooting at Prairie du Chien, but owing to hot 
weather and the scarcity of birds of all kinds we were forced 


to abandon this place and turn our steps toward Packwaukee; | 
and here I cannot do better than to quote from Corralli’s | 


journal, who, it will be seen, did not much enjoy his semi- 
amphibious existence. 

Corralli says: I pass over that part of our expedition which 
relates to Prairie du Chien, a locality famous for the large 
number of woodcock which are yearly killed on the banks of 
the Mississippi above and below one of the most picturesque 
little towns I have ever seen in a country justly celebrated 
for the wonderful beauty of its scenery. I heard of many 
woodcock, both dead and alive, during my brief stay at 
Prairie du Chien, but the pleasure with which I listened to 


experience, which was of the most gloomy character. In fact 
I never saw but one cock, and that was a poor weak bird, 
which had been hit before, and was caught by one of the 
dogs without a shot fired. So much for Prairie du Chien, 
where I hardly pulled a trigger. 
Packwaukee, which is situated on a muddy creek dignified 
| by the name of the Fox River, affords few facilities for sport, 
although you can always see birds flying about, and occa- 
sionally even observe them alighting in wild and unaccessible 
| places. 
| eve 


two or three years a prairie-chicken may be no- 


boy. The curse of this country is the treacherous char- 
acter of the soil, which 
only difficult but sometimes dangerous. Underneath the 
smiling surface of the most verdant pasture-land there lurk 
deep mud-pits- and quick-sands, into which the unwary 
traveler is suddenly plunged, generall : 
ticipates such a catastrophe. I have often been the victim of 


| both boots with mud and water, and sometimes sinkin 
far as to submerge that portion of my person which a soldier 
is supposed never to exhibit to his enemy. 

Happily this country is largely decorated with haystacks, 
and beneath their friendly shelter I have’ many times emptied 


| sunshine of their lofty summits. 


| stacks I should long since have perished miserably, and I | 


look back with pleasure to the many contented hours I have 
spent beneath them ‘‘on the side that’s next the sun.” 


| be found here. One is the common snipe (usually termed by 


| latter is a thin and wary bird, which is difficult of approach, 


some other of the neighboring States. When killed this bird 
is so attenuated as to be almost unfit for food, but as nobody 


| succeeds in shooting them this fact is of little consequence. 
The common variety of snipe is much fatter than the Mon- | 


tello species, but even these birds rarel 
miles, and so afford the shooter much 
ercise. 

Woodcock are not -found in Marquette county, where 
Packwaukee is situated; in fact, beyond the eternal ducks and 
gymnastic snipe there is nothing to tempt the sportsman 


fly less than two 
ealth-producing ex- 


all points on the Ottawa River and the St. Clair Flats during 
the autumn months. 

Wild geese, with more perception than one would expect 
in an historically stupid bird, invariably pass over this 
region; but I believe that early in the present decade a speci- 
men was killed by a man who bore the romantic, yet famil- 
iar, name of John Smith. In front of the villa and 
spanning the river is a bridge, over which the ducks fly early 
i morning at a height which gives them very much the 


appearance of being a cross between humming-birds and 


bumble-bees. My heart sinks within me as I look back to 
the number of ineffective shots which I have fired at those 
infernal ducks from that accursed bridge, which, to my 


ping, opening and 
closing his massive jaws, as if he would like to grind his ene- 


On we went again, starting myriads of small fry from the 


the boat, and 
' tortoises as big as tubs went crawling beneath sunken logs 


feesh,” said ’Toinette, without raising her eyes from their 


LTHOUGH a constant reader of Forest AND STREAM, | 


the sportsmen’s tales was somewhat damped by my personal | 


Ducks and snipe are in the majority; but once | 


ticed, and there is an octogenarian in the village who | 
| boasts of having seen a bevy of quail when he was a} 


renders pedestrianism not | 


when he least an- | 


my boots and allowed my drenched trousers to bask in - the | 
But for these happy hay- | 


There are two varieties of the snipe (Scolopax wilsoneit) to | 


en or | 
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excited and eager ey appears to be built upon the useless 
cases of cartridges I have exploded on an empiy stomach— 
for you must know all this shooting has to be done before 
breakfast, which is in itself ridiculous, inasmuch as a well- 
fed man is twice as deadly in his aim as the poor wretch 
who has been forced out of bed at 5 A. M. and sent shivering 
into the damp mist of a late October morning. 

Packwaukee is not a pretty place, and stands knee-deep in 
sand throughout its dreary length. When you go out on that 
wretched bridge half the population watch you, and for some 
time business is partially suspended. I have already described 
with some care the treacherous nature of the bogs and wet 
prairies, over which I have roamed in every direction since 
ill luck planted me in this mud hole. Strange as it may 
appear, the waters of the Fox River rival in subtle dangers the 
quaking bogs around it. 
river huge snags project nearly to the level of the water, 
and it is no uncommon thing when in a canoe to find your- 
self suddenly perched on the top of some tree, the locality of 
which you never dreamt of. Once impaled in this way the 
great conundrum is how to get afloat again. The least 
incaution will assuredly send you out of your canoe and into 
the water, (it froze hard last night) and once in the water 
you naturally perish. Such an end would be uncomfortable, 
though quite in keeping with the principles of the Packwaukee 
people, who are enthusiastic only on the subject of cold 
water. One morning I started out full of hope and breakfast 
and duck shot cartridges, but I had not gone forty yards 
from the principal hotel when I felt my canoe rise beneath 
me, and in a moment I was mounted on a flat-headed snag. 
Half the village came out to look at me, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that after many judicious struggles I at 
last found myself once more afloat. 

I never saw really good shooting here except once or twice 
on the bridge before breakfast. But shooting before breakfast 
is always an abomination; and all that nonsense about exercise 
| on an empty stomach is too silly to mislead any sensible per- 
son. If exercise is to be taken on an empty stomach, I leave 
it to that class of youthful lunatics who like it. For my own 
part I think it is simply cruel to shoot before breakfast, but 
everything in this purgatorial region seems to be graduated on 
a scale of more or less discomfort. Shooting here ceases to 
be a pleasure and is prostituted to the level of a clumsy toil. 
I should like to see comfortable paths and roads made cf 
some soft yet not too yielding substance, leading in every 
direction likely to be inhabited by birds. In this way, I 
believe Packwaukee might be made a really pleasant resort for 
the tired Civil Servant. 

I have until this moment forgotton to mention an interest- 
ing species of duck called ‘‘the Wizard,” so named from the 
magical way in which it ofttimes escapes even as you stretch 
forth your hand to capture {t. Most of the ducks here require 
to be frequently shot, but the Wizard must be fairly riddled 
before he can be bagged. Ie is a social duck, usually found 
in company, and utters a shrill whistle note not unlike tite 
“ of a golden plover. 
| Ina few days I shall turn my face towards the risizg sun 
and bid a permanent adieu to Marquette county, which to 
me has been little else than a rendezvous for a continued 
series of mud baths. I began my holiday in mud; I have 
| daily wallowed in it since; and in all my schemes for 
| amusement and exercise I find that mud is the preponderat- 
ing ingredient. 

To the stranger who proposes to visit Marquette County I 
| would say, if possible, go somewhere else. Should you go 
| notwithstanding my warning, be careful never to sit down, 
except upon a tree, on a fence or behind a haystack. Any- 
where else you must encounter one of two miseries—either 
to squat in a puddle, or to perforate your hinder person with 
| the prickly sand burrs, which are another of the pests of this 
country, which had nearly escaped my truthful pen. 

In saying good-bye, the hardest heart will soften; and it 
| now remains for me to say that I wish Packwaukee a happy 
| and prosperous future. The people are kind and obliging, 
and their pumpkin pies will always be remembered by me 
with gentle and kindly feelings. Cakes and various kinds of 
| preserved fruits I have secreted in large quantities about my 
person; and I am glad to say that throughout all the troubles 
and trials of my western life my appetite has never failed me. 

In bidding Packwaukee farewell I have few regrets; and 
my principal object in writing these notes is to prevent eager 
sportsmen from coming here to perish. Should an untoward 
fate ever bring me here again, I shall come clad from head-to 
heel in waterproof clothing, with a life preserver attached to 
my stomach, a portable canvas boat light enough for rapid 
transport, and accompanied by a Member of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society equipped with a complete life-saving apparatus 
of the latest pattern. Thus guarded, and fortified with a 
pint of rye whisky per diem, I may a second time add to the 
| sporting literature of the wettest country in the world. 

* + * * * * 

My friend Adrian Corvalli has since visited other shooting 
grounds, and has enjoyed such success that I fear he will re- 
turn to Wisconsin no more. His description of his week’s 
shooting is slightly melancholy, but I do not think he would 
| have been so miserable but for the unusual height of the 
water, which greatly increased the difficulties he mentions 
with such feeling. 

The shooting off the bridge really was extremely trying, 
and I once saw a sportsman get rid of fifty shells for one 
duck. On another occasion 1 was building a blind close to 
} an excited Nimrod, who carried a heavy No. 10 muzzle- 
loader and appeared to be shooting heavy charges. A good 
many broadbills and redheads were flying over, and this 
| Shooter must have fired more than twenty shots without bag- 
ging a bird. At last I said to him, ‘‘If you wish, I will shoot 
some ducks for you;” and he at once gave me his gun, my 
own shooting iron being in the house, After a few shots I 
| handed him five redheads, greatly to his delight. Indeed, he 

was so pleased that he endeavored to slip a dollar bill into 
| my hand as I moved off to complete my blind. I had to ex- 
| plain that I required no reward, and that, like himself, I was 
| Shooting only for pleasure. ‘‘Stranger,” said he, ‘‘ you are 








| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| away from the very excellent shooting which is attainable at | very kind, but please don’t tell my partner how I got these 


| ducks,” the partner in question being then engaged warming 
| himself at the village. I promised to be silent, and shortly 
| afterwards left him blazing away as wild as ever. 

In my western trips I have always observed that nine-tenths 
| of the sportsmen I meet shoot behind their birds, not being able 
| to calculate correctly the d at which the ducks are mov- 
| ing: One reads a great deal concerning the art of flight shoot- 
| ing, but after many years’ experience I do not believe that 
; any rule can be laid down for the successful guidance of 
| young sportsmen. © Practice alone can make a man a good 
| shot, and even then success is not assured, unless the shooter 

has a clear eye, a steady hand, and a cool head. 

In America these qualifications are by no means uneom, 
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mon;"and as for the practice, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
other States will, under.proper game laws, afford an endless 
quantity for many years to come. 

I have wandered somewhat from the history of our wet 
week in Wisconsin, my friend Corvalli having in a measure 
taken the wind out of my sails. Our bag was a fair one (con- 
sidering the weather and other difficulties already described 
with so much pathos), and numbered something over three 
hundred birds, of which two-thirds were ducks, the balance 
being snipe, with an occasional quail and prairie-chicken. 

On the whole, I think Minnesota about as good a State as 
the sportsman can visit, and I shall never regret my sojourn 
in Marquette County, which must always be one of the 
pleasantest memories of my life. RmeEav. 

Orrawa, Canada. aes 


INGLE-SIDE STORIES. 


|} your issue of the 22d of December last, you did me the 
favor to publish ‘‘A Tale of Lake Waccamaw,” which was 
not a figment of the brain, but as near an actual occurrence 
as I could possibly describe it from the relation of one of the 
parties. The signature which I used, on reflection I have 
concluded to change, and shall therefore adopt another, 
which, if not more appropriate, is at least more agreeable to 
my fancy. My readers must bear with me for the seeming 
variableness of disposition. 
which I refer, I trust I shall not seriously offend your good 
nature if I occasionally write to you either a serious or 
humorous communication upon such subject as may sug- 


gest itself to my mind. With perfect confidence that you | 


will be charitable in your judgment, I now send you a story 
which I may have told you when I met you when in the 
city of New York. I do not vouch for its truth—but “tell 
the tale as it was told to me.” 

In the pleasant month of October, 1877, a party of us, all 
fond of rural sports, and especially of ‘‘ listening to the cry 
that thickened as the chase drew nigh,” in the ardent hope 
that some ‘‘ antlered monarch of the waste” would pass our 
“stand” within easy range of our guns, met by agreement 
at the ‘‘ Mineral Spring,” twelve miles distant from my home, 
fully prepared with guns, dogs, and three days’ rations, for a 
hunt after deer in the pine lands of that section of country. 
Instead of a tent, we occupied a summer house, which was 
supplied with bedding and all needful furniture. We sat in 
chairs, around the “‘ ingle, blinkin’ bonnily,” and perfected our 
arrangements for the morrow’s sport. Each had spun a yarn 
of successful hunting—sometimes greatly colored, as is not 
unusual with sportsmen. Each had told his tale of bringing 
down a buck at marvellously long range, describing with 

reat minuteness the superb hunting and tracking of old 

eave, and Spot, and Trim, and Loud, their ‘‘ deep-mouthed 
bay sounding up the rocky way.” From their own exploits 
the company turned into the narrative of incidents which 
befel others in ‘‘ the long ago;” and thus passed the hours un- 
til your correspondent gave sundry yawns indicative of a 
disposition to try ‘‘tired nature’s swect restorer,” and sug- 
gestive that to him, at least, the pleasures of the couch were 

ar more attractive than the conversation. 

Just about this time one of the party treated his audience to 
a story of how ‘‘ Old Cap. Joe,” who once lived in the ad- 
joining county of Anson, had invited his neighbor and friend, 
the grandfather of the writer, to join him in a “‘ fire-hunt ” 
in his fields on the banks of the Pee Dee. These fields were 
infested with deer, which were eating his peas and other- 
wise damaging ‘‘his grass and herbage.” The story-teller 
related how the old musket was loaded with a heavy charge, 
the flint duly picked, the frying pan filled with pieces of ‘‘fat 
lightwood,” the fields cautiously entered, and the huntsmen 
‘* glowering round with prudent cares,” to see if the burning 
brands would discern the glitterring eyes of a browsing buck. 
After moving about with great caution, ‘‘ Cap. Joe,” who 
held the pan and gun, whispered to his friend that the glo- 
rious sparkle was seen. Noiselessly he approached the glow- 
ing eyeballs, and when the proper distance was reached, old 
Betsey sent forth her lightning and thunder, the distant hills 
across the river took up the sound, 

** And echo sprang up from her home in the rock, 
And seizing-the perishing strain, 
Sent the gay challenge with shadowy mock 
From mountain to mountain again.” 


A heavy leap in the darkness, a stumble, a struggle, and 
stillness showed that the aim was exact and the weapon had 
done her work. In great joy, the successful sportsman went to 
the spot where he expected to be greeted with a sight most 
dear to hunters. 


** But mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth ? 
The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below.”’ 


Instead of the prostrate form of a deer, he beheld in mortal 
agony a young colt, whose eyes had deceived him into a fatal 
mistake, and made him the unwilling destroyer of what 
might have become the ‘‘ gallant grey” of some James Fitz 
James of the river country. ‘‘ To hide his shame from mor- 
tal eye,” the unfortunate night-hunter suggested to his com- 
panion that the colt be dragged to the river and thrown into 
its gurgling waters. So the old gun was laid down, the light 
was extinguished, and the two entered upon the laborious 
close of a too successful adventure. Just as they had reached 
the bank of the river, bathed in sweat from the unusual ex- 
ercise, and had rested a few minutes, preparatory to the 
plunge which they hoped would remove all evidence of their 
mishap, ‘‘the morn in russet mantle clad, walked o’er the 
dew of the eastern hills,” and by its light ‘‘old Cap. Joe,” 
discovered that the victim was his own property. 

At this point in the narrative, another and deeper yawn 
from your correspondent was answered by one of his com- 
panions, who said that the story reminded him of another 
case of mistaken identity, which occurred during the preced- 
ing year, not fifty miles from where he was then sitting—but 
the animal was very unlike a deer, but much like an animal 
which serves a valuable purpose in agriculture, though his 
name is suggestive of a great lack of wisdom. He begged 
that he might be allowed to narrate it. Your correspondent, 
upon the promise being given that this should be the last 
for the night, gave his reluctant consent, and George R. pro- 
ceeded with great humor to tell the following, which he 
averred to be a fact—‘‘ he’d be blamed if it wa’n't.” 

During the year 1876, there lived in the adjoming county 
& young fellow named Cambyses ane who edited and pub- 

ished one of those weekly (or weakly) luminaries which are 


resplendent all over the land, called the Swimborough Gag-us. | 
On a certain day he started out on a collecting tour, in the 
town where he resided, endeavoring to procure a few more 
subscribers to his ‘‘ valuable paper ” and some advertisements, 
wits the profits of which he hoped to fill his depleted treasury. 
By dint of great perseverance he succeeded ‘‘ beyond his 


Having published the article to | 
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most sanguine e tions,” and having an “unusual supply 
of money, very philosophically concluded that such or- 
tune entitled him to all the joys of a liberal treat of repeated 
nipperkins of whisky and water, for which he had an un- 
fortunate and somewhat ungovernable appetite. Whenever 
he had the wherewithal, or some friend remembered him 
when he was about to ‘‘quench his raging thirst,” Camby- 
ses rarely failed to dizzy his brain and unsteady his stéps. 
He now not only treated himself once, but so often that 
his body became too heavy a load for his legs to carry, and 
they refused to perform that intended duty. He dropped 
down in an alley and lay unconscious of the affairs of states 
and nations for hours, until the stupor -had sufficiently worn 
off to enable him to resume a somewhat tottering loco- 
motion. 

The sun had nearly robed himself ready for the rosy couch 
of the earth, when Cambyses rose and started off staggering, 
to get his last drink for the day. Confused ideas of newspa- 
pers, and subscribers, and advertisements ‘‘ roamed through 
his noddle,” and as he was passing the northeastern corner of 
the temple of Justice, commonly called the Court House, he 
espied in the gloaming what he took to be a man, and forth- 
with directed his energies towards the accomplishment of his 
darling but confused ideas of extending his business. Ap- 
proaching within a few feet of his fellow being, with a hic- 
cup which plainly indicated his intellectual and physical con- 
dition, the knight of the quill thus proceeded to work: 
‘* Devenin’, sir! Wan’do dake bes’ baber ever bublished? 
Full of inf’mation an’ ’telligence. Won't y’u’scribe? Dollar 
a year. Ladest news from all barts of worl’. Wat’s your 
business? Adv’tise an you'll git rich. Lawyer? Adv’tisein 
Bag-us and you'll git cases. octor? Adv’tise and beeple 
will send for you. Shoemaker? Adv’tise and you'll git work. 
You don’t say nothing. That’s the way with you blamed fools— 
you don’t know nothing—don’t read papers. You ain’t heerd 
of the —— scandal, and the Fort Still business, and you don’t 
know this is Stennial year, and they’ve got a big show at 
Philadelphy. Well, if you won't scribe, I'll give you a 
paper, you blamed fool.” So, pulling a copy of the last edi- 
tion from his capacious pocket, he formally presented it with 
a vigorous gesture to his illiterate friend, remarking: ‘‘ Take 
it, read it, and you'll know everything.” Cambyses had 
staggered into undue proximity to his friend, who had 
retreated as far as the talker would allow, and being unable 
to get further, answered the friendly offer by a loud but de- 
spairing Yaw-hoo-yaw-hoo-yaw-hoo, The appreciative listener 
was nothing but a little mule, which a darkey had ridden to 
the town in the morning and hitched by a rope to a small 
ailanthus bush, which grew from the corner of the Court 
House. The answer brought for the first time to the befud- 
dled mind of Cambyses that his auditor, though exactly fit- 
ted to be his companion at that time, was not exactly ready 
either to ‘‘’scribe” or ‘‘adv’tise” his business in the Gag-us. 
Whereupon he turned on his heel as well as he could and 
ended the colloquy (?) by saying, ‘‘I thought you were a 
blamed long-eared fool.” 

And then, teller and listener all hastily disrobed, lay 
quietly down upon couches which were luxurious, and before 
many minutes had elapsed, your correspondent was serenad- 
ing his companions with snorous music, which ‘‘ made 
night hideous,” and which they were uncharitable enough 
to say were not quite equal to the harmonious notes of the 
Chinese gong when it announces that dinner is ready for a 
hungry guest. WELLS. 

Pine Woops, N. C., January, 1882. 


RANDOM SHOTS FROM MEXICO. 


¢¢C PEAKING of cannon,” as the man said who stamped his 

foot on the floor at a public dinner, with the remark that 
a noise like that suggested a story about guns, reminds me of a 
little shooting experience I might have had in Mexico. The 
first room I had in the City of Mexico was on top of a roof, 
and was loopholed like a fortress. To my great joy, I found 
it was considered the unsafest —— in the city, and that 
it was a week to be remembered when that room hadn’t been 
robbed. It was a source of satisfaction to me that I was in 
a measure prepared for robbers. Before going to Mexico I 
had perfected myself to that degree in pistol-shooting that 
when I pulled the trigger I generally hit something. Actin, 
upon the advice of a friend, I went out into the country, ial 
sticking a card—one of the circular variety—up against a 
snow-bank, commenced to perforate it full of holes. Some- 
how, it didn’t perforate worth a cent, though I finally suc- 
ceeded in making several holes in the snow-bank. By draw- 
iug rings about the card, and gradually restricting their diam- 
eter, I hoped eventually to get down to the center and knock 
the spots out of that card every time. But after going into 
the country many times and spending much money for car 
tickets and cartridges, I had only succceded in getting within 
ten feet of the card. 

There must be something wrong with the revolver, and I 
took it to a friend, a notcd pistol-shot, for him to examine. 
He took me down to his private shooting gallery, requested 
his secretary to hold up his segar between his fingers, and at 
ten paces shot the ashes from that segar, which the secretary 
coolly placed in his mouth and went on smoking. Then he 
stuck a ‘‘nickel” in the cork of a demijohn and knocked it 
off time after time. Handing the revolver to me, he re- 
marked: ‘‘This is as good a pistol as any I have in my col- 
lection; now you try it.” I wanted his secretary to hold up 
the segar and let me shoot off the ashes, but he said he ‘‘ wasn’t 
holding up segars any more that morning,” and so I con- 
tented myself with the nickel and demijohn. And here oc- 
curred one of the most inexplicable things within the range 
of natural philosophy; I made a discovery in gravitation 
second only to that of Newton. I fired at the nickel and 
struck the demijohn ! 

The value of the discovery lies in this: That the force of 
gravity had exerted a downward attraction so great as to di- 
vert a pistol ball one foot from its course in traversing 30 feet 
of space. It was very gratifying, not only to have made 
such a discovery, but to be able to hit something ! 

Again, if I could, by firing at a nickel on the cork of a 
demijohn, hit the latter, the converse must also be true, and, 
by firing at a demijohn on a nickel, I should hit the coin. 
Allowing, then, the nickel to represent the head of a man, 
and the Senatjokn his body, by firing at the former I should 
be sure to plug him somewhere in a vital part; and (to be on 
the safe side of the above-expounded law of gravity), if I 
wished to shoot a man in the brain, I would only have to 
stand him on his head and fire at his lungs. 

This was the state of things when I learned of the —- 
ous reputation of my abode; serenely confident in my skill as 
a marksman, I surrounded myself with my weapons, and re- 
posed unmolested. 

They said I couldn’t reach the summit of Popocatapetl, 
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but I did. Men high in authority here warned me 
not to attempt the ascent alone, and assured me that 
only my 3s) as a pistol shot would save me from 
exte tion. Very fortunately I was not called upon 
for an exhibition of that skill, and have not added, nor have 
I been the means of adding, another of those black crosses to 
the large number that line the waysides all over the 
country. 

There is abundant cause for alarm, or there has been, as ~ 
the crosses above mentioned testify, but the danger to travel 
here is grossly exaggerated. In my trip to the volcano I did 
not see the slightest indication of danger, though I went un- 
attended by any English-speaking companion, was gone three 
days and two nights, and travelled through the pine belt be- 
low the snow-line after nightfall. 

I am free to eonfess, however, that I then thought a revol- 
ver on the hip better than two at home. 

At first glance there may not a to be any connection 
between a volcano 18,000 feet high and a reception in honor 
of Gen. Grant, but I established such a connection after 
leaving the crater of Popocatapetl. Reaching Mexico at 7 in 
the evening, at 10 I found myself surrounded by others of 
my species in white kids and ‘‘swallow-tails,” while others 
of the same species, but of different sex, floated before my 
astonished eyes in fluffy clouds of lace and muslin, and in 
silken robes, that made up by the length of one end for what 
they had lost at the other. & the language of the reporter of 
the evening: ‘‘The company was one of the most dis- 
tinguished and elegant.” Gen. Grant, as the guest of the 
evening, had a place assigned him, with his wife and niece 
on either side of him, but he soon got restless, and moved 
about — with the guests. What particularly delighted 
me was to find that he had been up Popocatapetl; here, at 
least, we met on common ground. ‘‘It was,” said he, 
‘nearly 34 years ago, in 1847, that a party of us rode up the 
mountain to the snow line, and, after passing a miserable 
night in a roofless shed, climbed up the cone.” That was at 
a period before your correspondent had begun to think of 
climbing mountains, but we compared notes, and found that 
the old ‘‘hill that smokes” had not changed much in the 
generation of time that had intervened between our respective 


trips. 

Totnes it is not every man who can bring within the com- 
pass of a single week the ascent of a volcano, a ministerial 
reception, a bull fight and 4 banquet. Yet that is what I 
have done, and still survive. Perhaps, again, if I had re- 
versed the order of this arrangement, commenced with the 
banquet and bull fight, and ended with the volcano, I should 
not have escaped the crater, and should not have been spared 
to sit, as I was, quietly in my own room on the housetop and 
chronicle these facts. The climb into space may have 
sharpened my appetite, and the rarefied air may have created 
a vacuum, by internal pressure outward, but, whatever the 
cause, I enjoyed everything but the bull-fight. The banquet, 
especivlly, was a thing to be remembered, and the dainty 
gilt-bordered menu (which I enclose), a thing to be worn over 
one’s heart or stomach—as the choicest kind of a liver 
pad—as a cure for all digestive troubles, as a model of 
menus. 

We sat down to the fight at one o’clock, and for four 
hours the battle waxed and waned; one by one the outworks 
of the enemy were carried, one by one they fell before us un- 
til we had waded right through that luscious bill of. fare. 
Nor lack was there of speech to edify, and music to encour- 
age us. One by one the musicians straggled in—the horn, 
the harp and the big bull fiddle—until the air above was re- 
sonant with harmony that drowned the gnashing of teeth 
below. The band was in the gallery. 

The ‘“‘ Tivoli San Cosme” is one of the loveliest of these 

ardens for nos and pleasure that adorn the suburbs of 

exico; great eucalyptus and other trees rise above gardens 
of flowers, little kiosks and rustic retreats. The air was 
fragrant with the odor of flowers and alive with the music of 
birds; the day was one of the perfect ones that Mexico gives 
so often, in requital for her many other defects, and the 
bright sun and cool breeze acted ange in producing an 
atmosphere electric and bracing. In the great hall, hung 
with garlands and displaying that profusion of flowers for 
which Mexico is famous, the tables were spread. 

Ranged down the tables, right and left, were the ninety 
guests, scarce a man among them without a title. There 
were ministers, con: men, counts, generals and colonels, 
but there was ode af less degree than a captain. Titles 
were the orderof the day, and, when some one, — 
about for a handle to my name, called me professor, I di 
not resent it as I ought. 

All this is now but a reminiscence; but the memory of 
that banquet still remains, to cheer me when the larder is 
low and the wolf howling around the door. OBER. 





SOUTHWESTERN TEXAS. 


fe International Railroad of Texas, by way of Austin 
and San Antonio, has recently been completed to La- 
redo, on the Rio Grande, and is now being built onward to 
the city of Mexico, this road and the Texas and Mexican 
Raiiway from Corpus Christi to Laredo also being extended 
to various points in Mexico; also the Sunset road from San 
Antonio northwestward to El Paso, with a branch to Eagle 
Pass on the Rio Grande. This last road, it is said, will be 
finished to Eagle Pass the present winter. These railroads, 
mostly built in 1881, have rendered easy of access a fine re- 
gion of prairie and woodland, river and stream in South- 
western Texas. Here deer and wild turkeys abound, also 
three or four species of quail or partridges ; also, in the win- 
ter, wild geese and ducks. I know this, having = a large 
portion of the summer and fall in Southwestern Texas, bota- 
nizing and also in getting wood specimens of the trees pecu- 
liar to that region for the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Central Park, New York, and also for the Depart- 
ment of Forestry of the United States Census Bureau. I 
will tell more about the trees in a future article, for many of 
them are little known even to botanists. 

Southwestern bine isa ak — ae ——- 
region than is gene sup’ ts cli and prai- 
ss covered with sntions native have made stock 
raising the principal business of the inhabitants, who have 
flocks of sheep, herds of cattle and horses numbered by-the 
thousand, and lands fenced of many thousand acres. This 
business has been and is very profitable; large fortunes have 
been made and are being le by it. : 

The country is level or gently undulating, with hill and 
valley, all gradually rising from the Gulf of Mexico north: 
ward, San Antonio and Austin being about 500 feet above the 
sea, and the hills of the cretaceous rocks in the vicinity and 
north of these places are 1,000 or more feet higher. Austin 
westward, via San Antonio and Fort Clark to Eagle Pass, 
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the line is near the southern boundary of the cretaceous rocks 


of Texas, south of which is the tertiary formation. 


It is a health-givin ion, especially to those having lung 

Selita, ‘fore font pure air, with cool breezes from 
the Gulf of Mexico in summer. The days of winter are 
mostly bright and clear, seldom too cold to make exercise in 


complaints. 


the open air unpleasant to the invalid. 


All sportsmen and invalids who love hunting or the study 
of nature in its varied forms, especially botany, entomology, 
ornithology or zoology, can find here a country which will 
be apt to give them health, also much pleasure and useful 


knowledge. 


It is important that those who have diseased livers or lungs 
or throats should have some pleasant employment when exer- 
open air to divert their minds from the thoughts 

of disease. This is why the sportsman’s life is so healthy; 
and still more so are the studies of nature in the field, for 


cising in the 


they can be pursued and enj yed anywhere in the country. 


But new fields are best for all, hence the or advantages 
. B, BUCKLEY. 


of Southwestern Texas. 

Austin, TExAs, January, 1882. 

Tue Fort Clark News, Kinney county, Texas, says: ‘“‘We 
learn that the Keene boys recently killed forty-two deer in 
five days. Pretty good sport for the time spent. It seems 
almost cruel to ruthlessly kill the animals for no other pur- 
pose than that of securing their skins.” The Henrietta 
Shield, Clay county, says: ‘‘Mr. P. A. Brown, from the 
Little Wichita River, brought into town a splendid lot of 
wild game Tuesday. There were three fat turkeys, a dozen 
squirrels, a lot of cotton-tails, an opossum, three or four va- 
rieties of ducks, some quail, and half a dozen kinds of small 
aoe They were all nicely dressed and as fat’ as butter 
balls.” 

For the information of your readers I will add that Kinne 
county is the third county west of Bexar county, of whic 
the city of San Antonio is the county seat. A railroad now 
runs from San Antonio direct to Fort Clark, and will soon 
be completed to El Paso on the Rio Grande, and thence to 
San Francisco. A railroad also runs from Denison, west to 
Gainesville, where a daily stage runs to Henrietta. Most of 
the Little Wichita River is in Clay county, and the country 
in both Kinney and Clay counties is mostly open prairie and 
easy hunting grounds. The string of Mr. Brown shows the 
splendid variety of game to be found here. He probably re- 
tained his venison for family use. 

I hunted over these eg in 1852-3-4-5, when game 
was very abundant, and I see there is much there yet. 

H. W. Merri. 


Blatuyal History. 


DAVE. 


(y= day in June last a friend whose business calls him 
daily to the woods, and who thinks that about the 
smartest trick in the world is to get a joke on an editor, 
brought to the sanctum a something or other, and went his 
way. We examined the donation and decided at once that 
it was a bird. We claim considerable credit for that de- 
cision, for not a sign of feather or wing did it show. A ball 
or lump of pure white down, with eyes and a bill on the top 
of it, and claws on the bottom of it—that was about all. 

We took the nondescript home, and it was at once adopted 
by the boy, who has a boy’s turn for pets of all kinds. In 
fact I may as well admit that the queer little bunch of fuzz 
won the affections of the whole family from the start. It had 
a clumsy way of walking on its elbows, and a bright intelli- 
gent look out of its large eyes that were quite taking. It did 
not take Dr. Coues’ ‘‘ Key” to decide that it was some kind 
of a hawk, but what kind was an important question if we 
wanted to ‘‘raise it by hand.” What would it eat—fish, 
flesh or fowl? At first we feared it might be a fish-hawk, 
and were greatly relieved when it accepted bits of fresh 
meat. But the next day when some minnows were brought 
in by a boy who heard that we had a fish-hawk, we were 
chagrined to see Dave gobble them down as fast as they were 
offered. We soon lost all confidence in these signs, for we 
found that fresh meat, birds, mice, toads or fish, were equally 
welcome to the young gourmand. And how he grew. In three 
weeks he was full feathered, and in three weeks more reached 
his adult size and strength. Then we were able to deter- 
mine his species, and found that we had tamed a pigeon- 
hawk, and that his proper title was Accipeter fuscus, although 
we always called him Dave, for the fiend whe brought him in. 
During the summer Dave went with us to our summer home, 
and it was about all the boy wanted to do to catch fish and 
other food enough for him. He was tamed, or more nearly 
tamed than we had ever supposed a hawk could be. We 
kept him tethered to his perch, but this became more a thin 
of convenience than necessity, for although he often jaca 
his bonds and sometimes visited the chimney top, the orchard 
or the woods, as soon as he found himse away from his 
home and friends he would sit and scream until some one 
came for him. He apparently lost some of the characteris- 
tics of his race, especially so far as killing anything for food, 
and the chickens and sparrows gathered with impunity the 
crumbs from his table. We must admit, however, that to- 
ward a dog he ever kept one eye open, and neither a mouse 
nor & ever éscaped if within his reach. It may be 
worthy of mention that, while he fairly doted on toads, he 
would never touch a frog at his hungriest times. 

He knew every member of the family, and when spoken to 
or caressed would twitter and chirp with great expression. 
He would always answer when his name was called, and fly 
to the shoulder of his owner to be fed. In fact he was a 
good bird and we loved him. Imagine, then, if you can, m 

eelings when on coming home one day I found only h 
dead carcass, riddled by a load of shot that some thought- 
less (?) boy had poured into him during the absence of the 
family on Christmas. Just while I was feeling the worst 
there came a memory of something that I had seen in the 
Forest anp STREAM, and hunting up my last volume I soon 
my eye upon these words: “ icular pains taken in 








mounting pet birds.” That was the man for me. No com- | 8" 


mon skinner, who makes a living by dressing skunk hides or 
putting up birds for the milliners, could have had the job; 
but a man who has judgment enough to advertise, and deli- 
sony of feeling enough to take “particular pains with 

birds,” he is our man. .So we expressed the remains to New 
York, and now, as we write this, with the family all around 
us, there sits Dave on the top of our desk ‘*just as natural as 
life,” only he doesn’t chirp, I have seen some good work in 
that line (have done some myself that I am not ashamed of), 
but when I remember what a mangled bloody bunch of hawk I 
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STRANGE HABITS OF BEAVER. 


WAS greatly surprised, two months ago, on ones 
trapper’s camp in the White River bottoms, about eig 


ing up. I asked the trapper where they came from. He an- 
swered “‘I cotched ’em round hyah.” Now, as this camp 
was several miles from any high land, and as the country all 
around for at least five miles overflowed from one to twenty 
feet in depth, usually as early as February, I thought it a 
very queer place for beavers to inhabit. I got all the infor- 
mation about them from the trapper that I could, and found 
him a very skillful trapper and quite an intelligent and very 
observing man. He had trapped for beaver in the Northern 


one knew of there being such a thing as a beaver in the coun- 
try. But when trapping in the bottoms he found quite plen- 
tifully many unmistakable signs of beaver, namely, where 
they had cut down trees, their tracks, etc., but no dams or 
houses. He set his traps in the regulation style to catch 
beaver, and ‘‘cotched” them, sure enough. I asked him 
how and where they lived, and how they managed in the 
long overflow, lasting often from the last of January into 
June. His opinion was that when there was no overflow 
they lived much as otters do, namely, in burrows in the 
ground, or rather houses hollowed out in the steep banks of 
the lakes and bays, having no place of ingress or exit except 
under the surface of the water below low water mark. 

These lakes and bays in the bottoms of the lower White 
River are peculiar. Thé larger of them are undoubtedly old 
river beds, or channels, where the White River has once 
flowed; others—the smaller—have been scooped out by the 
river when rising rapidly, when there is no back water from 
the rivers below, flowing across the bottoms with a strong 
current. The larger and some of the smaller of them are 
usually deep, their bottoms on a level with that of the river, 
which is a deep stream and filled the year around with clear, 
comparatively cool water. They swarm with black bass and 
other fishes. Here, then, the beaver has assumed habits 
suited to his surroundings. He dams not for fear he may 
be dammed, or rather he don’t ‘‘ haf to.” He stores up little 
or no supply of winter food, for the door of his house is sel- 
dom closed by ice. He builds no houses, for the reason that, 
good architect as he is, he could not build them high enough 
to get out of the wet. Our trapper thought these White 
River beavers built a temporary house on a large hollow log 
during the overflow, but this is only guess work and nota 
proven fact in natural history. But it is a fact that beavers 
are here, cut down trees, and build neither visible houses nor 
dams. How they pass the two to four months of overflow 
remains to be found out. 


sent to New York, I feel like saying that Dave presents the best | worms is to fertilize the earth by passing it ae oo : 
Tow ever seen; and that I | bodies, why do they only follow in man’s footsteps? y 
believe if anybody could make that bird twitter again, | they not operate in new soils, and prepare them for human 

Fred. Sauter, the naturalist, of 199 William street, could | occupation? 
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miles from its mouth, to find several fresh beaver pelts hang- 


States and in the Rocky Mountains. When he came here no | 


do 


To criticize any theory of Darwin, may be considered by 
his disciples as great presumption, and to dissent from him 
rank heresy; but that seems to be a connection between earth 
worms and the dung heap, which has not been noticed in 
this volume of three hundred pages. 8. C. C. 





ENEMIES OF GAME BIRDS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Jan. 26, I notice you seem to doubt my 
assertion abeut the sharp-shinned hawk and sparrow hawk, 
and give the impression that my statement is an opinion only. 
Now I will go into more particulars, as I seem to have failed 
to convey clearly before that I knew them to be dangerous 
to quail. I saw twice on my late trip, while quail shooting, 
the sharp-shinned hawk with a full grown quail in its clutches 
barely able to fly, in fact unable to rise above a foot or two 
over the ground on account of the weight of the bird. The 
man with whom I was shooting also saw it and we killed 
them both. The balance of the quail were badly frightened 
and scattered all over the field. I noticed every day these 
small hawks hunting out cover where I knew the quail lived. 
I was told there that both these hawks were exceedingly 
troublesome and bold, and would kill a half-grown chicken 
—that they were, in fact, the most troublesome hawk they 
had, being so small and quiet they had an advantage over 
the larger kind and were better able to surprise their prey. 
They considered that 100 quail a year was about the average 
each hawk killed. This, of course, is mere conjecture. 

The English snipe I spoke of was a full-grown bird, killed 
in the open meadow in full view of my friend who shot the 
hawk which proved to be a sparrow hawk. I have only to 
add that I have spoken to several good sportsmen and natu- 
ralists on the subject, and they agree with me entirely. 

W. HoLsBerton. 

[We are glad to receive the above interesting particulars 
from Mr. Holberton. We certainly did fail to understand 
him as doing anything more than expressing an opinion. 
Facts and details are required in matters of this kind, and 
these we now have. It is hardly necessary for us to say that 
if Mr. Holberton had told us that he knew the small hawks 
were dangerous to - we should have accepted his state- 
ment without a word. ] ' 


DECREASE OF GAME BIRDS. 


Nortu BLoomFtie.D, O., Jan. 24, 82. 
Editor Forest and Stream : 

I have read with regret the various articles that have ap- 
peared of late in Forest AND STREAM, regarding the growing 
scarcity of ruffed grouse throughout the land. I was we 
aware that their numbers had been 7 diminishing in 
these parts for some years past—but had hoped for better 
things elsewhere. 





Is it not an entirely new fact in natural history that the 
beaver is occupying a region so peculiar as this? Of course 
they have been known to inhabit places liable to overflow by 
spring freshets, lasting for a considerable period, but here the 
overflow is liable to begin in mid-winter and last until June. 

Since writing the above I have had a chance to interview 
one of the oldest settlers, an observing man. He says that 
during the time of the overflow these White River beavers do 
not stay in the bottoms, but come to the high lands on the 
west side. I asked him how he knew this. He said ‘ that 
he had often heard them slapping the water with their tails.” 
I have also conversed with another trapper who has trapped 
here thirteen years. He also said that they go to lands that 
do not overflow, where he had often seen their ‘“ sign,” 
where they had fed, etc , and what is more to the point, that 
they do not bring forth their young until June or later. This 
is, [ think, correct, for some pelts I have seen taken late the 
past fall were not more than one-fourth grown. This hunter 
also said that beaver were quite plenty on the Bayou Metoe, 
astream twenty miles west of here, where they had dams like 
good old-fashioned beaver; also that there are beaver at many 
other points in this State. 

Deer, bear, turkeys, ducks, geese, squirrels, raccoons, 
opossums, quail, prairie chickens and rabbits are very plenti- 
ful here at present, and large bags and fine sport can be had. 
The weather has for the most part been fine, warm and dry, 
but just now we are having a wet spell, and the streams and 
rivers are ‘‘ going on a high.” BYRNE. 
CrocketrT’s Buiurr, Ark., 1882. 


THE WORK OF EARTH WORMS. 


a have usually looked upon earth worms as 

chiefly valuable for fish bait, but Mr. Darwin *tells us 
that they change the earth’s surface, swallow and bury rocks, 
fill up valleys, and that they have buried ancient cities, and 


Isee some of your Eastern correspondents attribute the 
scarcity of grouse in their localities largely to the tick, and 
give reasonable proof of it. Others think the red squirrel is 
playing the mischief. But I very much doubt if either are 
in any degree responsible for their scarcity in this vicinity. 
It is true an occasional tick is to be found on an old bird; and 
although I have shot several hundred during the past few years, 
and probably seen as many more that have been killed by 
other guns, I have yet to see the first one not in prime 
condition, and have only heard of one. Nor have I reasona- 
ble grounds for thinking either the tick or red squirrel molest 
the young in this country—but the very best reasons for 


| assuming the contrary. 


The unmerciful manner in which our grouse have been 


| trimmed by resident and non-resident sportsmen during the 


past few years is, I think, the principal cause of their present 


| scarcity with us, 


Foxes, cats and skunks are all more or less destructive to 
all ground-roosting birds; and long protracted storms during 
the nesting season, I think, contribute not a little to the de- 
struction of very young broods—particularly along river bot- 
toms and on low ground, and I have the very best of reason 
for thinking our freshet which came in the early part of last 
June cost us many a brood, as young birds were seldom met 
with later than that, or during the shooting season. 
Another thing that stands greatly in the way of any rapid 
increase of our noble game bird is the fact that a very great 
majority of them are not of that gender that could reasonably 
be expected to devote any great portion of their time to family 
cares, preferring as it seems during the entire summer and 
early fall to give themselves up to meditation, and caring 
= for their lordly selves. 

till, regardless of their natural enemies and unfortunate 
hindrances, I think a little prudent care on the part of our 
sportsmen would enable their numbers to so increase as to 


finally, that the upper crust of the earth has passed through give us an occasional fair day’s sport for some years to come, 


their bodies. Further, that this low order of beings, although 
blind and deaf, possess some mental powers and much mus- 


providing the pot hunters only confine themselves to other 
territory, but so long as oa continue to overrun ours, 


cular strength. By extensive observations and many experi- | there is little encouragement for us to do other than make 


ments, Mr. Darwin seeks to substantiate these claims. 

It has been the custom of some religionists to take the worm 
as the type of humility, and to call themselves ‘‘ worms of 
the dust.’ 
tance of these creatures be correct, 


it as discouraging as possible for them. BUCKEYE. 


WHITE AND Gray Rassits—Cortland, N. Y., Jan. 20, 


If Mr. Darwin’s estimate of the geological impor- | 1882. —A party from town a short time since came back home 
rhaps it will be neces- | from a rabbit hunt, bringing with them six white rabbits. This 


sary to look still lower in the scale of creation for a compari- | is quite remarkable these days, as it was supposed the old- 


son, even to the Protozoa possibly. 


fashioned white rabbit was nearly exterminated in this sec- 





Shakespeare seems to have anticipated the importance of | tion. Please inform me by what means the gray rabbit 


the worm—he makes Hamlet say: 


“Your worm is your only emperor for diet—we fat all 
Creatures else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots.” 


deposes or is the means of driving away the large white 
variety.—Mic. [Does it do so? We have found both species 
abundant in Massachusetts in the same localities. The larger 
species is the more boreal in habitat of the two, and gradually 


I believe it is a fact, well-known to anglers at least, that in replaces it as we proceed further north. | 


North America there are no earth worms in the wilderness. 
Only in cultivated ground, like old fields and gardens, can 
they be found. I have searched for them in vain in the 
woods and on the prairies, in the Adirondack wilderness, and 
in Canada, in Majne and in Florida, in Georgia and in Colo- 
rado; = I have never found them except in long cultivated 
ounds. 


an old en attached to the Fort. 


Crows As Nest Rossers.—I know from personal observa- 


tion that the crow is a merciless thief and will rob any other 
bird’s nest it can find, of either eggs or young, which they 
carry away to their own nests to feed their young on. Dur- 
ing their nesting season the crow may be seen almost any 
le ._ | time of day stealing noiselessly about searching for the above 
In Soke in 1840, earth worms were only to be found in | fod. Now and then he is seen fora moment gathering or 

hovering over a certain place and to fiy rapidly away. An 


When it is asserted “that long before man existed, the land | examination of the spot will usually reveal an empty and 
was ae _—- by worms,” this may be correct as | torn nest. So it is true that the crow will destroy a whole 
gards Englan 


of the globe. 
If, as we are to infer.from this book, the business of earth 


tt fie 


re , but that island is but a speck on the map | prood of birds at once, and I believe that a reward or bounty 
should be offered for their heads.—G. W. E. 





THE CONFUSION in the Forest AND STREAM office, caused 


on ot Nae ta BY Charles Darvin, ppp" by the fire last Tuesday morning, has caused some necessary 


with observations on their habits. 
F.R.8. New York, Appleton & Co., 


interruption of the smooth routine of the paper. 
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Game Bag and Gur. 


THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION, 


Tae SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING HELD AT East Sacinaw, 
Jan. 17anND 18, Furi Report or A Very INTEREST- 
ING AND PROFITABLE MEETING. : 


Sh Seventh Annual Meeting of the Michigan Sportmen’s 
Association was held at East Saginaw, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Jan. 17 and 18, and was well attended, and great 
interest was manifested, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Legislature does not meet this winter, and it being what 
might be called the ‘‘off year” was expected to have an effect 
to reduce both interest and attendance. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The convention met in the Common Council rooms, and 
was called to order by the President, Dr. E. D. Holmes, of 
Grand Rapids, who expressed his pleasure in seeing present 
so many friends of game protection and true sportsmanship, 
and complimented the association on the straightforward 
manner in which it had since its organization adhered to the 
objects of its formation, the protection of game and fish. | 











The President compared the meetings of this association with | 
the annual meetings of some other State associations ‘‘for the 
protection of game and fish,” which are devoted solely to trap 
shooting for money and prizes, while any action in the direc- 
tion of a better protection to fur, fin and feather seems entirely 
forgotten. An association based upon the plan of work of 
the Michigan Association, was considered a great experiment 
at its organization, but the infant had steadily grown from 
weakness to a healthy maturity and acknowledged influence, | 
and this he attributed very largely to the fact that trap-shoots 
and pigeon tournaments were rigidly ruled out from the | 
annual gatherings. The President hoped the present meet- | 
ing would be equally prolific in wise counsels and good | 
results as its predecessors, and closed by appointing A. H. | 
Mershon, A. J. Keeney and R. Mudge, committee on creden- 
tials. On motion, the report of committee was deferred until 
the afternoon session, and the meeting adjourned until 2 P. M. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After reading minutes of previous meeting, the committee 
on credentials reported clubs represented as follows: 


Central City Sportsman’s Association, Jackson—S. Edward Rogers, | 
Mayor Cyrus W. Higby, George Colley, Nelson W. Burkhardt, George 
F. Shurwood. 

Kent County Sportsman’s Club, Grand Rapids—Dr. E. 8. Holmes, 
Dr. J. C. Parker, George A. Gould. 


Hastings Sportsman’s Club, Hastings—Royal Mudge, W. R. Geer. 
aot Point Shooting Club, Erie, Monroe County—A. J. Keeney, Levi 
orrin. 


Saginaw Sportsman’s Clnb, Saginaw—E. J. Peck, E. N. Briggs, E. R. 
McCarty, R. J. Birney, James Jerome. 

East Saginaw Game Protection Club, East Saginaw—A. H. Mershon, 
J. R. Livingston, D. R. Brown, George L. Remington, H. B. Roney. 

Bay City Shooting and Fishing Club, Bay City—C. L. Collins, F. H. | 
Holly, F. L. Westover, E. Q. Ingersoll, R. P. Gustin. 

Battle Creek Sportsman’s Association, Battle Creek—N. A. Osgood, | 
Mayor E. C. Nichols. 

Pt. Mouillie Shootiug Club, Detroit—E. H. Gilman. 

Howell Game Club, Howell, Mich.—Chas. G. Jewett, Henry D. 
Wilber, D. H. Rupert, E. F. Mulliken, H. B. Blackman. 

Cheyboygan Game Club, Cheyboygan—Chas. J. Kitchen, W. S. 
Humphrey. 

Hart Sportsmen’s Club—L. G. Rutherford, E. D. Richmond. 

Bay County Sportsmen’s Association—Judge S. T. Holmes, Mayor J. 
H. Wilkins, E. L. Carrier, Senator C. F. Gibson, C. C. Fitzhugh. 

Individual members of the Association were elected as 
follows: E. Q. Ingersoll, Bay City; 8. E. Rogers, Jackson; 
Lafayette Owen, Detroit; James Slocum, Detroit; Frank 
Eddy, Detroit; W. H. McGraw, Detroit; W. J. Mason, 
Detroit. 

By Mr. Rogers: Resolved, that each delegate and member 
of this association present at its deliberations be entitled to 
one vote. Carried. 

Mr. Keeney suggested that the delegates present be called 
upon for a report of their success in enforcing the present | 
game laws, in their immediate neighborhood, the past year. 

Mr. A. H. Mershon, President of the East Saginaw Game 
Protection Club, spoke of the prosecution in Clare County, in 
which a sympathizing jury refused to convict on the ground 
that the deer might be a tame one and was not proven to be 
wild. He thought the agitation practically stopped the illegal | 
shooting of deer for five or six weeks, thus giving the fawns 
a chance for their lives, and had stopped a large amount of 
wanton slaughter. He thought more could be accomplished 
by conciliation and trying to instruct the settlers as to what 
was to their best interest, than by rigid enforcement of the | 
law without regard to the family necessities of the settlers, 
many of whom are homesteaders and very poor, and have to 
kill a deer occasionally to keep their families from starving, 
and he knew the association would not favor prosecution in 
such cases. 

Inasmuch as juries in the thinly settled parts of the State | 
have to be drawn from saloon bummers and hangers on, who 
will swear to anything to prevent the execution of the law, 
as in Clare county, conviction was very difficult. He thought 
the new law was all right, but needed effective measures pro- 
vided for its enforcement; also believed that if the destruc- 
tion of fish spawn could be stopped, it would accomplish 
more than to make close seasons for fishing. 

Conductor Cate, of the Mackinaw Division of the Michigan 
Central Railroad, reported no prosecutions at Bay City; and 
fewer violations than at any time for ten years; lone viola- 
tions in the sections through which the road runs than ever 
before, and no shipping out of the State that he knew of, all 
freight agents on the Division being instructed by the Super- 
intendent to know what was in all boxes and packages ship- 
ped during the game season. He said the inhabitants were 
as arule much pleased with the new game law and the as- 
sociation’s interpretation of actual settler’s ‘‘ rights” in kill- 
ing game for their families during the close season, and | 
seemed more than ever disposed to respect the game law. He 
thought the practice of “shining” deer on the Au Sable and | 
Manistee rivers had also greatly decreased the past year. 

President Holmes said the railroads centering at Grand | 
Rapids were all in favor of the law as it is, and would not 
violate the shipping clause, several of the railroad officials 
being membess of our club there, and heartily with us. He 
thought there would be no trouble with common carriers, 
and anticipated no difficulty in preventing the illegal ship- 
ment of game over any of the regular lines. 

Mr. Jewett, of the Howell Gun Club, said their club had | 
set vigorously to work since its organization three years ago 
to enforce and create a respect for the game laws; that, as 
usual, their motives were at first misconstrued to, be for the 
especial benefit of the gun club, and they met with much | 
oupasitios and resistance; and that the action of the club de- | 
veloped a surprising amount of ignorance among:the people | 
After about a | 








generally concerning. game and game laws. 


— 


| and count 
were observing the law, for which he gave the State Associ- 


o- families to feed, he had not the heart to prosecute them, 
an 


| lazy vagabonds goes on daily, but it is almost impossible to 


| becoming extinct, and were much scarcer this year than 


| dial invitation to be 


| the great throng of poachers have been restrained by this 


| During my stay in the woods last season, I met the same old 


| preferable. 


| 
year of vigorous prosecutions a great change in public senti- | 
ment began to take place, people saw the club were right | 
and rallied to their support, and the — year there had been- 
scarcely any violations of the game law. The farmers’ boys | 
people generally in his section, he believed, 


tion credit in having 
its auxiliary clubs. 

Mr. Higby said the: law had had a like good effect in the 
vicinity of Jackson; that their club had met with the same 
opposition at the start: but when the farmers came to see | 
the good effects of the law and to understand the motives of 
the sportsmen, their opposition had ceased. 

Mr. Humphrey, of the Chicago Gun Club, regretted the 
violations which were going on constantly in his section of | 
the State, but as they were almost wholly by settlers with 


procured the present law and organized 


should not do so. He thought the practice of catching | 
live deer on the snow crust and tying them up an outrage | 
which should be summarily dealt with, as the deer invariably 
died. One man had eight tied up in his barn alive, and all 
died. These men claimed they knew of no law for the pro- | 
tection of game. A justice of the peace fined them one dol- | 
lar and costs each and let themoff. Killing out of season by 


catch them at it, and it was a difficult problem for the club 
to deal with. The deer in Northern Michigan were rapidly 


last. Five out of every six deer caught in Cheyboygan county | 
were does, and five out of six of those does were found to | 
have twin fawns within them, and the wanton slaughter of | 
deer was very great. Other delegates recited their experi- | 
ences, all going to show that the work of the State Associa- | 
tion was having its effect, and that a great change in popular 
sentiment was going on all over the State. 
Secretary Mershon then read the following letters: 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Jan. 4, 1882. 

W. B. Mershon, Secretary Michigan Sportsmen’s Association: | 

It affords me pleasure to acknowledge your favor inclosing 
the notice of -your annual meeting on the 17th, and to assure 
you that it would be a great satisfaction to accept your cor- | 
spay 
While I am unable to do this, I desire to congratulate you | 
on the noble and progressive course of the Michigan Associa- 
tion, and have reason to believe that there will be no abate- | 
ment of the zeal manifested in former years. | 

As the especial attention of your coming meeting is being | 
directed to the enforcemect of your laws, it may not be | 


| uninteresting for me to state that your non-export law | 


worked grandly in the upper peninsula last season, and was | 
= means of saving more deer than all other statutes com- 
ined. 
No doubt instances of flagrant violations can be cited, but 


restriction. 

Your association is under lasting obligations to the North- 
western Railway management for the effective manner that | 
has characterized the enforcement of the law. 

From personal correspondence with the attorney of the road, | 
and repeated inquiries at different stations on the line, I was | 
fully satisfied the management seconded your enactments. | 


parties of gentlemen sportsmen from other States, and while 
many of them would have enjoyed carrying out a saddle of 
venison of their own dressing, they freely admitted that the 
sports of the forest were sufficiently enhanced by the conspic- | 
uous absence of the meat hunters to make the restriction | 


My own State, Wisconsin, has suffered in consequence, as 
the great crowd of hunters has congregated on our soil to | 
slay, ship and sell without restraint. 

ur State Association of last year is responsible for the 
wholesale destruction that has been carried on instead of | 
emulating the conservative spirit that has governed your | 
deliberations, a repeal of our non-export law was recom- | 
mended and secured on the grounds of unconstitutionality, | 
also the shooting season was extended from November 30, to | 
January ist. 

Perhaps this may be the reason why the association seems | 
to have gone the way all things that have lost or outlived | 
their acl. after having secured the repeal of the most | 
salutary means for protection conservative sportsmen had | 
been able ¢o place on our statutes. 

I earnestly hope that not many years will intervene until | 
Wisconsin: shall again stand with Michigan, and insist with | 
you that the destruction that now has no restraint shall have | 
a limit, and that the pine clad hills of the north shall not con- | 
tinue to be a vast charnel house for the wandering tribes of 
all nations and tongues. Yours, 

L. M. Wyatr. (SSecretaryFond du Lac Game Club). | 


RICHLAND, Mich., Jan. 10, 1882. | 

Dr, Holmes—Your kind letter of yesterday was received 
this evening. There are a few simple changes in the laws 
relative to fish and fishery interests which ought not to have 
taken any tme at all to amend in our Legislature. For in- | 
stance, the law requires all the natural fishways of the State | 
to be provided with fish ladders where the fish ways are ob- 
structed by dams. There is no provision in the act of 1877 | 
to prevent the capture of fish at the entrance or exit 
of these ladders, and I do not know of a fish shutein the State | 
where men and me are notin the constant practice of the | 
capture of fish in their immediate yicinity. The law passed in 
1865, requiring all persons engaged in the catch of white fish 
to carefully retain the spawn of the fish during the spawning 
season, makes no mention of the fertilization of the eggs. Per- 
haps in 1865 it was not understood by the auther of the bill 
that this was a necessity. I have endeavored to have’some 
small changes like the aforenamed perfected, but without 
success, Canada and the State of Ohio have a close season on | 
white fish; and there should be a uniform law on this most im- 
portant subject, but if we cannot tithe mint, annis and cum- 
ang 1 have little hope of perfecting the weightier matters of 
the law. 

My friend Thos. L. Cobb, of Kalamazoo, wrote me a few | 
days ago with the request that I prepare a paper to be read 
before your association at East Saginaw, the 17th inst., to 
which I replied that I had prepared a paper on ‘‘On the In- 
troduction of the German Carp,” which was read at a meeting of | 
our Board in Detroit two weekssince, but not published, which | 
I wouldreproduce if desired. I have been necessarily absent 


| from home in the interest of the fisheries this fall and winter so | 


much that it will prevent the pleasure of my acceptance of 
your kind invitation to attend the State Sportmen’s Associa- 
tion’s annual a= East Saginaw next week,~but will | 
send in the paper, which you can use if you see fit. Very truly | 
yours, Ext R. MruuEr. (Fish Commissioner.) 


Paris, Mich., Jan. 17, 1882. 


Dear Friend Holmes: 

I send you the enclosed paper just as it came from my hand, 
as I am too busy and tired to revamp it. 

I am too poorly to join in your happy gathering this: time; | 
however, it would do me great to take the hands of the | 
sportsmen of the State again. Give them all my hearty good 
wishes, with the compliments of the os Hoping and be- 
lieving that you may have a large and enthusiastic meeting, I 
am, sincerely yours, 

Jas. G. PorTMAN. (Supt. of Fisheries.) 
[Mr, Portman’s paper will appear later.] 





| the West, favoring the movement. I ho 
| Sportsman’s Association will look upon it as favorably. 


| tector yearns for. 


| attention to the incongruities an 
| game laws of the different States, and the necessity for har- 
| monizing them. So long as the E 


| the end of i \ 
| culars to market shooters, drawing their attention to the fact 


| but half what he had been told to be true, 
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o> Inu., Jan. 17. 
Dr. E. S. Holmes, President Michigan n’s Association: 
Dear Sir—I regret much that 1 1 thet 
to be present to- 


your annual nee but I am com 

morrow night (the th) at the meeting of ‘“The Sportsman’s 
and Game Dealers’ Association of Chicago, for the tection 
of Game and Fish,” having been one of those appointed at the 
previous meeting to draft the constitution and by-laws. 

It is my desire to draw the attention of the Mi Sports- 
man’s Association to this new organization. I have been for 
four years trying to form it, but until recently it was not 
practicable. It was my intention to have written at le the 
advantages I expect to accrue from it, but unfortunately busi- 
ness has pressed me so closely that I have not been able to do 


| it. I must, therefore, request. you to accept, in lieu of it, the 
| enclosed containing my —, conde: 


before the meet- 
ing 3 = also the expression of the opinions of others, and the 
result, 

At the meeting to-morrow night active service will be taken 
towards a National Meeting. 

Ihave received many letters from the East as well as from 
the Michigan 


As I look back to six years I cannot but realize how 
much has been done in the interval towards the better protec- 
tion of game. For what has been done the Michigan Sports- 


| man’s Association is entitled to much credit. There is much 
| yet to be done, and if every other State Association was like 


the Michigan Sportsman’s Association, it would not be long 
before we should have reached that position in the protection 
of game and fish of America, which every game and fish pro- 
But, unfortunately, the ae Sports- 
man’s Association is as conspicuous among State Sportsman’s 
Associations for its interests and efforts in the ae of 
game and fish as other associations are for the absence of all 
interest and all efforts in that direction. 
I hope your association will ever continue in the noble work 


| it has undertaken. 


ersonally, as a sportsman and 
game protector, thank the Michigan Sportsman’s Association 
for what they have done. Yours very truly, N. Rowe. 


The secretary then read the following article referred to: 


“The chairman stated the object of the meeting and drew 
absurdities existing in the 


And, in conclusion, let me 


astern and some of the 
Western markets were kept open for the sale of game one or 
two months after the Chicago market closed, the game law of 
Illinois would be wholly inoperative beyond the city of 


| Chicago and other cities of Illinois, and would totally defeat 


the measures of other Western States, the game laws of which 
were similar in provisions to that of Illinois in preserving the 

ame. Even if all the game of the country centered in the 
State of Illinois, what would it avail for the season to close in 
Illinois, January 5, while the St. Louis and Eastern markets 


| kept open for one or two months longer? But when the game 


of illinois at the present time, owing to the outrageous slaugh- 
ter, amounted to but an infinitessimal f the game of 


— oO 
| the United States, and the Chicago market was to a great ex- 
| tent an entrepot for Eastern markets, it seemed the po. 


licy of 
wisdom to take such steps as would bring the date to that of 


| other markets, if by extending the open season for the sale of 
| game to February 1, other States could be induced to close 


their ‘season at the same time. A month would then have 
been gained in the important markets of the country, and as 
the genéral sentiment of the game dealers was to rigidly en- 
force the law if extended to that date, their co-operation 
would be gained, which as every one must acknowledge, 
would be an important factor in the protection of game, for if 
they would not sell it, those who lived by the capture of game, 
either by snaring or shooting, would be forced to stop their 


| nefarious practice out of season, since having no market for it 


they would not have any inducement to illegally capture it. 
As an instance that the closing of the Chicago market did not 
protect the game of the West, the Eastern — dealers, about 

ecember of each year, flooded the West with cir- 


that although the Chicago market would close January 5, the 
Eastern markets would remain open for some time longer 
and to ship their game there. One instance alone woul 
demonstrate the effect. In the first week in April last year, 
from the State of Ohio in one shipment, three t and eight 
hundred and forty birds were shipped to a Boston game 
dealer, every one of which had been trapped. And while this 
was but one instance the speaker knew to be a fact, yet it was 
beyond doubt not the only one: on the eed acceptin; 
1 the number referre 


to was but an infinitessimal portion of those which had found 
their way to the same market. The sale of prairie chickens 
in Massachusetts at that period of the year is legitimate, as 
the law fails to provide a close season for them, The Chicago 
market being closed did not prevent these birds from bein; 
trapped, and it must be apparent to every sensible man, h 
the Regiachenettis and every other market been closed at that 
time, the birds would not have been trapped, as there would 


| not have been any object or inducement to trap them. He 
| had conversed with many game dealers, East as well as West 
+ all of whom recognize 


the importance of the subject, an 
were ready to act in concert with the sportsmen; and _the 
Eastern game dealers, if necessary to accomplish the object, 
would be willing to shorten the season for the sale of game. 
He felt that through a convention of sportsmen and game 
dealers the coming summer, legislation could be effected 
during the next winter, which would bring abont the desired 
result.” 

Dr. J. C. Parker, one of the State Fish Commissioners, 
then read a paper on ‘‘ The Brook Trout in the Lower Pen- 
insula.” This is printed in our ‘‘Sea and River Fishing” 
columns. The subject then turned upon game birds. 


Mr. Greenwood, of inaw City, considered the ruffed 
grouse the finest game bird we have; spoke of their increase 
in numbers and their feeding largely upon the buds of the 
popple bushes that spring: up after the timber is cut off, and 
advocated a liberal bounty upon the heads of foxes, owls and 
hawks. 

Mr. Cate, of Bay City, spoke of Mr. Holly of that city who 
last season had destroyed twenty foxes with hounds, and last 
week had killed three more, all out of a large thicket near the 
city, and the grouse were ing much more. plentiful on 
that ground. He thought the foxes destroyed more grouse 
than all the sportsmen together. 

President Holmes said that last spring the Kent cone 
Sportsmen’s Club offered a bounty of twenty-five cents 
on hawks and owls, and had received 98 up to the present 
time, and that there were more grouse in that vicinity than ever 
before for many years. He considered it very important that 


some inducement should be held out to the boys in destroying 
redacious birds and animals, the skins of which — value- 
and insect- 


ess; spoke of the great destruction of game. 
ivorous birds done by hawks, owls, etc., 


and 


advised the 


| members when out shooting to shoot their enemies. 


Mr. Greenwood mentioned that every district represented 
in the convention had the grouse, and favored prompt action 
in offering bounties. 

Mr. Keeney, of Erie, said that water fowl, colin and. grouse 
were more plentiful with them than for a. years; that his 
club make it a point to kill predatory bi and animals at 


every ee 5 a ggeem to kill them to colin and grouse. 
He ad ted the hibition of spring — and 
fa his elu fag their marshes be 


said his club do not permit a gun fired on ‘ore 
the 1st of September.” Teal and mallards breed in abundance 
in their marshes, for the reason that they have not been dis- 
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turbed during the breeding season for the past two years. He 
also advocated a special Sunday law to arrest the depreda- 
tions of marauders who come over the State line and violate 
the law on Sunday, when a precess could not be served, and 
are back again . Monday morning. : : 

Prof. Roney, of East Saginaw, moved the appointment of a 
committee of three to recommend a a upon the 
heads of foxes, wild cats, skunks, owls and hawks, auxili 
clubs to be governed by the bounties adopted by this associa- 
tion. Carried, and Mesgrs. Greenwood, Roney and Holly 
were appointed as such committee. On motion the President 
added Messrs. Mudge, Greenwood-and Keeney to the enforce- 
ment committee. 

Mr. A. H. Mershon spoke in severe terms of lumbermen who 
hire men to shoot deer at illegal seasons, with which to supply 
their lumber camps. 

After some further discussion the meeting adjourned until 
TP. M. 

TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


Meeting called to order by the President and minutes of 
previous meeting read and approved. 

The committee on a State bounty tariff on the heads of 

redatory birds and animals made a report, recommending 

unties as follows: Foxes, $1; wildcats, $1; skunks, 50c; 
hawks, 25c; owls, 25c. Auxiliary clubs in offering bounties to 
be bound by those adopted by the State Association. 

The report of the committee was adopted as read. 

By request of the association the President then read his 
retiring address as follows: 


$ PRESIDENT HOLMES’ ADDRESS. 


The wheels of time, rolling on the cycle of life, have brought 
us to another—the seventh—anniversary of the Michigan 


Sportsmen’s Association.. These pleasant reunions afford a, 


fitting opportunity for reviewing the past, as well as for 
mapping out new work to be done. I therefore ask your 
attention to a hastily written retrospect, and a few sugges- 
tions. From its inception, the objects of this organization have 
been the increase of cheap and healthful food for the people, 
and of inducements to manly and innocent recreations, the 
better acquaintance with the natural history and correct 
names of game animals of the earth, air and water, and the 
popularizing of field sports. These are worthy objects. All 
classes of community that desire the well-being of man, can, 
and should unite with us in our beneficent work. We en- 
deavor to prevent wrong-doing and crime by filling up our 
leisure with innocent health-giving and honorable sports. 
Keep the mind pre-occupied with good thoughts and evil will 
never enter. 

We endeavor to preserve bodily health and vigor by taking 
occasional doses of open-air exercise and invigorating sporting 
excursions, and sun baths. A sound mind in a sound tae is 
the perfection of manhood. We endeavor to continue and 
increase the supply of the cheap and healthful food derived 
from wild game by preventing their destruction or molesta- 
tion during their breeding and rearing seasons. We wish to 
adopt the same rules in regard to our wild game of fur, fin 
and feather that the intelligent and thrify stock-grower and 
herder would apply to his flocks and herds; so that they may 
constantly increase, and allow liberal drafts to be made from 
them at proper seasons, when their flesh is in its best condition’ 
for food. We endeavor by obedience to the laws, and strict 
respect for the rights of others to teach land-owners and every 
one else that there is as much difference between sportsmen 
and poachers as there is between gentlemen and tramps. A 
man should not be condemned at sight because he is in a field 
with dog and gun, or by the stream or on the lake with rod 
and reel. In short, we endeavor to make it here as it is in the 
mother country, that when a person is out in the dress and 
with the paraphernalia of a sportsman, it is prima facie 
evidence that he is an honorable gentleman. 

Itis natural and pertinent on this occasion to ask, Have 
these endeavors been realized? Have our efforts been success- 
ful? Have we accomplished the objects of our organization, 
at least—to use an Americanism—enough to make it pay for 
the time and money expended? Without presenting a review 
of the work done during the seven years of our existence as an 
association, I think I can safely answer these questions in the 
affirmative. Nor do I forget the powerful influence of the 
FoREST AND STREAM and other journals in the work we 
have been engaged in. They have helped to mold public opin- 
ion, and to secure the enactment of better laws ane more gen- 
eral obedience to those laws. Yet the influence of these papers 
is largely due to this association, for have we not increased 
their circulation by a large number? While our efforts to 
secure desired amendments to our game and fish laws have 
not been entirely successful, I think the laws of to-day are a 
great improvement on those of seven years ago, yet in several 
respects they are still quite defective, and it is probable that our 


next Legislature will be asked to give the subject careful consid- | 


eration and remedy at least some of those defects. I think it 
would be proper to discuss the fish and game laws thoroughly 
at this session, so that the people from and by whom the next 
Legislature will be chosen may be educated as to such changes 
as are desirable. 

It is a matter of serious regret and great annoyance that the 
laws governing contiguous territory are not more uniform. 
An effort was made last year to secure harmony between our 
laws and those of Wisconsin, but without success. I hope it 
will be continued until the desired uniformity is secured, for 
it is not possible now to enforce the law contiguous to the line 
dividing these commonwealths. 

Some ten years ago the indomitable enterprise of the la- 
mented William F. ‘Parker, editor and proprietor of the Amer- 
ican Sportsman, secured the organization of a National Sports- 
men’s Association, which accomplished a vast amount of good. 
But it was in advance of the times, the general public was not 
sufficiently educated in matters pertaing to game protection 
and sportsmanship to appreciate and sustain it. And when 
its originator was called from this world of toil and care to 
brighter fields and streams above, the National Association 
lost so much it could not live. If there were such an organiza- 
tion now there would be ample opportunity for sportsmen 
from the different States to confer together and secure the de- 
sired uniformity of laws. 

The time seems now to have arrived when a national or an 
American sportsmen’s association is needed, and would be 
sustained, and be eminently useful. I therefore suggest that 
it would be well for the Michigan Sportsmen’s Association .at 
this session to take such action as may be thought advisable 
to call a convention composed of delegates from the States 
and Provinces, for the purpose of organizing an American 
Sportsmen’s Association or to resuscitate the old one. 

But, gentlemen, notwithstanding our laws are not quite as 
they should be, and we should relax our efforts to get them as 
nearly perfect as ible, yet if the laws, imperfect as they 
are, were strictly obeyed, our forests and fields, and lakes and 
streams would be filled with game. So that the real problem 
before us to day is: How can we’enforce the game and fish 
laws—or, as I would prefer to put it—how can we secure 
respect for and obedience to the laws? While I desire to have 
all the reports, papers, subjects and questions brought before 
you at session fully discussed, T anxious 
that this problem of enforcement should receive all the time 
and attention necessary for a solution. With a view of mak- 
ing this the principal business of this session, I last year filled 
the standing committee No. 4 with twelve strong eeete. 
tive men from eight different parts of the State, hoping to 
secure papers and. opinions from enough different persons 
and places to enable us to act wisely and efficiently in the 
matter. It is not exactly my place as your presiding officer to 
attempt to influence your action as an association, but rather 
to te business and execute your orders. But I you 
to allow me to make two or three suggestions on this subject. 


The one first importance is a code of simple and equit- 
able laws t will command the respect of al! order-loving 
and law-abiding citizens that have given this subject sufficient 
attention to enable them to think intelligently on the subject. 
It is very difficult to secure respect for or the enforcement of 
laws that do not commend themselves to the good sense of the 
better classes of the people. A: a) en and game pro- 
tectionists who, like other people, cannot all think alike, must 
compromise with each other, and a on a code of laws that 
all will endorse and uncompromisingly support. Having 
secured these two points, and perhaps we have already done 
so in the main, the next best thing that I can suggest, is to 
secure the services of a good, enthusiastic, earnest man, who 
will devote his whole time and attention to the work, and will 
act as missionsry and detective all over the State. We ought to 
have an independent State officer, appointed by the Governor, 
on the nomination of the State Sportsmen's ssociation, and 
paid by the State, to do this work. But.as we have no such 
provision of law, I am in favor of raising a fund by subscrip- 
tion and hiring a missionary for six months or a year, as an 
experiment, to give light to the Gentiles. I would have him 
give especial attention to those parts of the State where there 
are no oer clubs, organize clubs where there are 
none, and wake up the old ones—not so much for the enforce- 
ment of the game laws, as to the importance of obedience to 
them, because they are good. Secure the co-operation of all 
classes, especially the farmers and land owners, marketmen 
and common carriers. I am satisfied that one good man 
devoting his whole time to this work could do more good in 
six months than could be done in any other way. I therefore 
respectfully ask your careful consideration of this subject. 

In taking leave of the official position which your partiality 











has so long kept me in, as I desire to at the close of this ses- 
sion, wish to assure you of my continued interest in the objects 
for the promotion of which this association was organized. I 
shall continue to use what little influence and ability I have to 
finish the good work you have so well begun, and I ask for 
your future presiding officers the same consideration and cor- 
dial support you have so generously given tome. [Applause.] 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FISH LAWS. 


Dr. Parker, of the Committee on Fish Laws, including 
eee as well as protection, reported verbally that the 
‘ish Commission were able to procure only about 15,000,000 
eggs, owing to a severe storm which set in early, instead of 
20,000,000 to. 30,000,000 as they expected. They have now at 
the hatchery in Detroit about 20,000,000 eggs which promise to 
do nicely; also at the new hatchery, established at Paris the 
— summer, about 500,000 brook trout eggs which Supt. 

ortman says are looking finely. The commission have also 
received about 3,000 carp from Washington, which are to be 
distributed in the spring. Some advance was also made b 
Supt. Portman last year in collecting and hatching blac 
bass, and it was expected that next spring he would be able 
to furnish a quantity of these fine fish for our inland lakes. 
They had decided to discontinue the planting of whitefish in 
inland lakes, except in waters where they naturally exist, as 
Higgins’ Lake, for instance, for the reason that they never 
come to the surface. Many streams had been stocked with 
eels, but no more would be planted until it was decided that 
they propagate themselves. The hatchery at Pokagon lacked 
snfficient water and was consequently moved to Paris on the 
Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R., where a most excellent 
place was found, and next year they expected to turn out 
1,000,000 brook trout. , 


REPORT OF THE U, 8S. FISH COMMISSION. 


Mr. Clark reported for the Michigan branch of the United 
States Fish Commission that they had in their hatching house 
at Northville a year ago 14,500,000 eggs, and this year had 
about 22,500,000 eggs. bout 1,500,000 of these were shipped 
away to other countries for other kinds of eggs we have not 
here. They have also at Northville about 200,000 brook trout 
eggs. The commission are giving especial attention to the 
breeding of California trout .by building larger ponds and 
more of them, and intend in time to have fish enough there to 
get at least 5,000,000 of eggs per year. 

In addition to the California trout there, the speaker got 
50,000 more from California, all to be kept at Northville un- 
disturbed for breeding purposes. At two years old they ex- 

ct to have 25,000 fish, and they intend to make that the 

eadquarters for the California trout work of the commission. 
He expected that in five or ten years Michigan would have 
California trout in her streams, more plentiful than eels are 
now. 

Referring to the question of .prosecuting settlers who kill 
om out of season for their own use, the President said 

e had never heard but one opinion expressed, viz: that 
there was not a member of this association who would 
prosecute them or countenance such a proceeding when it 
was done to furnish food for their families; but he would 
prosecute to the bitter end men who caught live deer on the 
snow crust and tied them up in barns to die, or killed game in 
any other illegal way or time, except for the necessities of 
themselves or families. 

Prof. Roney said the association had repeatedly put itself 
upon record as holding similar views as those just expressed 
by the President, and thought there was not a member who 
held a contrary opinion. 

Mr. Ball, of Midland, objected to the clause “capturing in 


water” in the present law protecting deer, inasmuch as a mor- | 


tally wounded deer will often go into a lake and lie down in 
the bullrushes or on an island, and according to the letter of 
the law he must be left there. He thought wounded deer 
should be captured in any reasonable way rather than escape 
to suffer and die. 


President Holmes thought Mr. Ball construed the law too | 
literally. He understood it to mean the deer should not be | 
killed in the water, and it was intended to prevent the killing | 


of deer in deep water from boats, by shooting or clubbing 


them. He also thought the phraseology of the clause could be | 


improved. Prof. Roney still believed, as at the last meeting 
of the association, that the words “ while swimming” should 
be stricken out for the reason that technical violations of the 
law, such as killing a deer in the shallowest pool or swamp, 
would be relentlessly prosecuted, and a verdict of guilty 
rendered against a law-abiding sportsman who observed the 
— of the law, by a mossback jury who would insist upon 
the strict letter of the law in such a case, though being flagrant 


law violators themselves, in proof of which he cited cases , 


that had occurred the past fall. 

Considerable further discussion was had, touching this defect 
in the statute; and while all agreed as to the probable inten- 
tion of the Legislature, the general opinion was that the law 
should be so amended that it could not be taken advantage of 


by malicious persons to prosecute sportsmen in cases of merely | 


technical violations. 

Mr. R. J. Birney, of Saginaw, reported that one man at 
Manistee Lake, had, during the summer, killed 168 deer, 
contrary to law, and requested that the matter be looked into. 


The President suggested a Michigan Field Trial of hunting | 


dogs, to be held under the auspicies of the association. Messrs. 
Brown & Ward, jewelers, of 
$25 in a medal or in money, towards a field trial, and guaran- 
teed to raise $250 for that object, if such trial was held near 
this city. The subject was generally discussed and approved, 
. a suitable locality could be found where the birds were 
plenty. 

Prof. Roney, chairman of the Sraeeniny: coeiaienes. then 
read a report showing that the committee rocured the 
Rook CF 118 imps, Copbalatiig the proceedings ta fallet ths last 

0 pages, containing the pr n of the last 
annual meeting at Lansing, game laws, etc., and that the 
advertisements therein had more than paid the oe of the 
same, The report showed the disposition made of the books, 





w, offered to donate ; 















which were sent to sponte persons for gratuitous distribu- 
tion in localities as follows: 
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chigan, the 

U. S. Fish Commissioners..:. 100 Uni States, Canada and 
Fast Saginaw................ 17 Great Britain............... 8388 
ee Mets gold tac trad ead = MO Wc ble tsccis<enddvvader 188 
e Drs iii ioccabi cess —— 
— 2,500 
The following is an extract from the publishing committee's 

report: 


‘Your committee have also compiled a large list of names 
of sportsmen, game protectionists and fishculturists in Michi- 
an, all properly registered in an indexed book, by towns. 
his will be a valuable help in the distribution of the associ- 
ation’s publications, and we desire the personal assistance of 
every member of this association in augmenting this list to 
the largest possible number. Names of members and officers 
of clubs as well as individual sportsmen not members of clubs, 
are earnestly solicited, and should be sent to the present sec- 
retary, W. B. Mershon, East Saginaw. Your committee are 
gratified to report that they were able this year to furnish a 
copy of our annual book to the editor of each newspaper in 
the State of Michigan, as shown by the above report. € ob- 
ject of this was to show the association in its true light, as an 
organization working for the good of all classes of citizens, and 
to disabuse the public mind of any prejudices which might 
exist concerning its purposes. To this end we sought the 
valued influence of the press of the State, particularly the 

apers in the northern game sections, which are so effective 
in molding public opinion in their ,respective localities, and 
the highly complimentary and discriminative notices already 
received in return for the copy of our proceedings sent, show 
that the leaven is working and that an earnest game protec- 
tion sentiment throughout the entire State is only a matter of 
time.” Respectfully submitted, 
H. B. Roney, 
Wm. B. MEeRSHON, 
Publishing Committee. 
On motion adjourned until 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


THREE DAYS ON BRUIN’S TRAIL. 


} AVING a few days of spare time last fall, 1 thought 
I could occupy them in no better way than in a hunt. 
So taking my rifle and a large 30-lbs. bear trap, two good dogs 
and two Indians, as good as the McCloud River tribe affords, I 
started bright and early one Monday morning and set out for 
a point where I had often been before. This was up the 
McCloud River, about fifteen miles from the United States 
trout ponds. We arrived there all safely in time to killa 
good, fat, four-pointed buck for camp meat, to pitch our tent 
and to set our bear trap. I set the trap at the foot of a large 
sugar-pine tree, using for the fastening a large, heavy pole, 
over which I slipped the large ring of the chain, and then 
splitting the pole, wedged it, as I supposed, perfectly secure. 
Then piling up limbs and logs on either side of the trap, we 
baited it with parts of the fresh deer. 
Then next morning, starting very early and going to our 
trap, we found to our surprise that our trap was gone. 
Looking around very carefully for a short time, we found 
that a very large bear (at least we supposed it to be very 
large by the track) had been there through the night, had got 
into the trap, and being so large and powerful had worked 
the wedge out of the end of the pole, and had made away 
with trap and all. Consulting with the two Indians, I found 
that they were very much excited over it, and also very 
anxious to follow up old Bruin and get the trap back, to- 
gether with his skin. So taking our two dogs we started on 
the track, and as the Indians are very eon at tracking we 
had no trouble in following, but could travel as fast as the 
| roughness of the mountains would allow; we went on and 

on, thinking we might perhaps come up with him at any 
| time; but after the first six or eight miles we found that the 
bear was leading through a very rough country, down 
through deep canyons, through the thick brush and over 
rocky points, where one would think it almost impossible for 
a free bear to go, much less one carrying that trap. We saw 
a large number of deer through the day, but did no shooting, 
as we were going away from camp all the time, and had no 
time to bother with them. 

We kept on traveling, not noticing the time of the day un- 
| til we discovered that it was nearly night; and yet no partic- 
| ular signs of coming up with our game, as the track was 
| dry, and looked as if the bear was some hours ahead then. 
|.So, as we were then so far from camp, and bound not to be 
fooled in that way if possible, we concluded, if we saw any 
more deer, to kill one, and then go to camp for the night. 
We had gone but a few more hundred yards, after this reso- 
lution, before we came in sight of a band of four nice. deer. 
Singling out the smallest one, I fired, and at the crack of the 
gun the deer fell. So we were fixed for plenty of good veni- 
son; but venison it was, and ‘‘straight” at that, for we had 
neither salt nor pepper. We soon had a good fire, as wood 
was plenty, and began roasting the venison, and never did 
delicacies taste better than did that venison that night to us 
tired hunters. Then came the trouble about sleeping. We 
had no blankets, and wore very little clothing. The rocks 
and brush were so thick that it was nearly impossible to find 
a place to lie down, but we kept close to the fire. Our 
dreams were somewhat disturbed by the hoarse growls of the 
California lions, wild cats and catamounts, as they passed by 
the camp light, but we kept a good fire all night, and finally 
succeeded in whiling away the long dreary hours until day- 
break. 

Roasting a little more venison, we made out a breakfast, 
fed our dogs, and again started on the track. After traveling 
a few miles it led us into a thick brushy canyon, where it 
was nearly impossible to crawl through, and in there we ex- 
pected to come up with him, as we thought he would surely 
get the trap fast in the brush, so we traveled very slowly, 

ecping a sharp lovkout for him. After traveling some two 
miles we crossed the bushy canyon and came out again into 
more open traveling. The track seemed to look a little more 
fresh; and, to all appearances, the old fellow was consider- 
ably refreshed too, for he started out of there at a good smart 
pace, but was traveling more in a circle, so that his trail did 
not lead us so much away from camp. It was then getting 
two o'clock in the afternoon, but the signs being fresher, 
the Indians’ spirits seemed to revive, and on we went until 
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night again overtook us. But we were not.quite so fortunate 
that night, for, although we had seen a good many deer 
through the day, as the night was approaching we could not 
find any more, and we had to camp that night without even 
venison. to_ eat, which was not very pleasant after our long 
day’s travel with nothing to eat since the early morning. 
The poor dogs whined around us in a half famished state. 
Another dreary night was finally passed. Early the next 
morning the Indians took the guns and slipped out a short 
distance and succeeded in killing a fine deer. We made a 
hearty breakfast and felt considerably revived in strength and 
spirits. 

PThen we set out upon our third day’s travel, and soon 
came to a spot where the bear had been lying down. But he 
had evidently startcd on of his own free will. The track, 
however, appeared quite fresh. Not long after this we saw 
a large black bear, which we shot at several times, but only 
succeeded in crippling him, as he was a good distance away, 
and we did not care to leave our track nor to let the dogs 
loose, so on we went. The old fellow was apparently getting 
very tired, but it was quite difficult to tell which was tiring 
the fastest, the bear or ourselves. I, for one, was nearly 
tired out, and Bruin was then leading us up a steep moun- 
tain. We kept on that day until noon, the track looking 
still fresh and the dogs seemed getting very uneasy, and 
urged very hard to go ahead. We kept them back a short 
distance longer, but finally they grew so hard to manage that 
I told the Indians to let them loose; and the moment they 
were free they dashed off at a fearful pace, and in less than 
an hour after they started we heard them making a terrible 
fuss. But instead of going straight ahead, they were away 
off to our left and considerably below us, and we hardly 
knew whether to go straight to the dogs or to follow the old 
track, for it seemed impossible that the old fellow could have 
got away in the direction of the dogs; but we finally con- 
cluded to follow the dogs, or to go in their direction, as they 
were still barking. Upon getting in sight of the dogs, we 
saw that sure enough they had brought the old fellow to bay. 
He was whirling around and fighting the dogs, and they were 
slipping around and nibbling: his heels in the most aggravat- 
ing and approved bear-dog style. We began firing at him at 
a distance of some three hundred yards, and after a few 
shots succeeded in bringing him down, and he started to roll 
over and run down the steep hill, and did not stop for several 
hundred yards, with us following up. He then came to a 
little level spot, and rising on his fore-feet again faced the 
dogs; but we were then close enough to get a good shot, and 
two or three more well-directed shots put an end to old Bruin. 
We were very tired, and, after taking his skin and making a 
good supper of his steak, we thought best to camp there that 
night. As we had plenty to eat and a good long time to rest 
before darkness set in, we passed the night very comfortably. 
The next morning we set out on our homeward march, and 
arrived at camp that night all safe, having been gone four 
days in all; but we had our bear and had had altogether lots 
of fun. But it is more fun to sit and think of it now than it 
was there the night we had nothing to eat. We were out 
altogether about twenty days, and killed several deer and nine 
bears. 

There are some hunters who go out and would like to see 
the game come to camp to be killed, but that is not the case 
with me. The more labor and excitement, the more sport 
for me. gps é 

McCtovp River, Shasta County, Cal. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF LARGE GAME. 


A TAX FOR FOREIGN SPORTSMEN. 


OUR columns have done manful work during the past 

. few years, in exposing the havoc caused by skin-hunters 
among the large game of the West. But the absence of effi- 
cient game wardens makes a remedy difficult. Now I want to 
call your attention to another cause of the diminution of 
game; to suggest a remedy which might be drawn from this 
cause, and to enlist your sympathy and your services in the 
whole subject. 

Everyone who has shot much in the Western Territories 
has doubtless been struck by the number of English sports- 
men, whom he meets or hears of. They go everywhere ; 
they seek game of every kind; their wealth puts the 
resources of the country at their feet; they raise the wages 
of hunters; the best ponies fall to their lot. With un- 
limited time and an unlimited purse they carry everything 
before them. Look over the columns of the London Field, 
for instance. It contains more information in regard to our 
Western game, where to find it, where to outfit, how to hunt, 
I verily believe, than your own pages, That many of these 
sportsmen are most charming fellows is not to the point. 
That they hunt in season and kill only males is not to the 
point. A few go to see the country, to taste of the frontier 
life, and are satisfied with a specimen or two of each kind of 
game. But the majority reckon the success of their expedi- 
tion by the number of heads they bring to bag. If game is 
plenty they do not hesitate to kill it. If it is scarce, their 
grumbling shows what they would do if chance offered. I 
have in mind an English gentleman who hunted in the Big 
Horns three or four years ago, who was said by his own 
guide to have killed ten thousand tons of game. This was 
of course an exaggeration, but he saw nothing that he did 
not pursue; he used up two horses completely in a two 
months’ trip. His party killed, for instance, thirty-five 
bears, and other game in proportion. 

Now all this is in violation of the Wyoming game laws, 
which forbid the killing of animals, even in season, for any 
other purpose than that of food.. They provide that no meat 
shall be wasted. That these English sportsmen sin against 
this law, along with the skin-hunters, is notorious, though 
they would doubtless be very unwilling to be put in the same 
category with them. They are by no means the only sinners, 
but they come in greater numbers and stay longer and kill 
more than the army-men, the ranch men, iho have an imme- 
diate interest in preserving game in their neighborhood) or an 
occasional Eastern sportsman. 

Now, the remedy I would propose is this: When we go to 
Nova Scotia or to New Brunswick for moose or cariboo, we 
must pay a license for the privilege of trying to get a shot; 
and very properly so. Why then should not a similar tax, 
but a heavier one, be laid by each Territory upon all foreign 
sportsmen wishing so shoot within its limits? It is within 
my knowledge that during the last three years more than 
sixty English sportsmen have shot in the Big Horn country 
alone, and doubtless many more in the Park, in the Wind 


River, Uintah, Rattlesnake, Medicine Bow, and other ranges. 
If we ave their number at fifty yearly, at two hundred 
dollars per head, a sum of ten thousand dollars would be 


annually paid into the treasury of the Territory. Let this 
sum be used to employ regularly appointed game wardens to 











enforce the laws against skin-hunter and Englishman alike. 
Then in addition prohibit by law the exportation of wild 
hides, and there will be some chance of the preservation of 
elk, sheep and black-tail, at least in the rough and mountain- 
ous country where cattle cannot live. Ido not think this 
tax would lessen the number of visiting English sportsmen, 
but it would diminish their slaughter of game, by providing 
at Bridger and Rawlins, Rock Creek and Cheyenne, men 
who would question guides, examine packages of heads, find 
out in some way whether an undue quantity of game had 
been killed, and, if- so, exact the penalty. Where three 
years ago a dozen elk were seen in the Big Horns, to-day 
there is barely one, and the Englishmen are to blame along 
with the skin-hunters. ‘ W. 
New Haven, Conn. _ 


LOADING FOR GAME. 


Lonpon, Ontario, 1882. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a late number of Forest AND StREAM I perceive that 
you invite discussion upon the subject of loading the breech- 
loader for the different kinds of game. 

During the last seven years I have fired many shots at the 
target with 10 and 12-gauge guns, and I persuaded two 
friends to experiment with 16 and 20-gauge guns. 

The powders used were Curtis & Harvey’s, Pigon, Wilks 
& lLaurence’s, Hazard’s electric, Orange lightning, and 
Hamilton’s caribou. The shot, Tatham’s soft and chilled. 
The cartridge-cases and wads, Ely’s. From these experi- 
ments I have drawn my conclusions as below : 


THE CHARGES OF POWDERS. 
For a 20-Gauge: 
2% to 2% drs. Curtis & Harvey's No. 4. 
244 to 2% drs. Pigon, Wilks & Laurence’s No. 4. 
244 to 234 drs. Orange Lightning No. 4. 


For a 16-Gauge: 
216 to 2% drs. Curtis & Harvey’s No. 4. 
244 to 254 drs. Pigon, Wilkes & Laurence’s No. 4. 
2% to3 drs, Orange Lightning No. 4. 
For a 12-Gauge: 
3 to 314 drs. Curtis & Harvey’s No. 4. 
to 34 drs. Pigon, Wilkes & Laurence’s No. 4. 
to 34 drs. Hazard’s Electric No. 5. 
344 tos drs. _—— —— No. 5. 
3% to 8% drs. Hamilton Caribou No. 5. 
For a 10-Gauge: 
334 to 44 drs. Curtis & Harvey's No. 6. 
Mio a 
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to 44 drs. Pigon, Wilks & Laurence’s No. 6. 
to 444 drs. Hazard’s Electric No. 6. 

4to drs. Orange Lightning No. 6. 

4 to 4% drs. Hamilton Caribou No. 6. 


THE CHARGES OF SHOT. 

For a 20-gauge gun. 34 oz. of fine shot; 1 oz. of coarse. 

For a 16-gauge gun, 1 oz. of fine shot; 144 ozs. of coarse. 

For a 12-gauge gun, 114 ozs. of Nos. 10, 9, 8, 7and 6; 144 ozs. of 5,4 
and 3; or, 13 ozs. of 2 and 1. 

For a 10-gauge gun, 14% ozs. of Nos. 10, 9, 8, 7 and 6; 136 ozs. of 5, 4 
and 8; or, 14% ozs. of 2 and 1. 

For upland shooting, early in the season, my usual method 
of loading a cylinder is to place two pink-edged wads over 
the powder and a Baldwin over the shot. 

Later in the season I place a card wad and a thick felt wad 
over the powder, and a card wad over the shot. 

Late in the season alight fitting card wad, a thick felt wad 
and a loose card wad over the powder and a loose card wad 
over the shot. 

For extra shooting a tight-fitting pink-edged wad, a tight- 
fitting thick felt wad and a loose card wad over the powder, 
and a loose card wad over the shot. 

For covert, shooting a smaller quantity of shot is used. 

When loading for a full choke-bore, for early shooting, or 
for covert shooting, I place a pink-edged wad over the 
powder and the same over the shot, or if a greater spread of 
shot is desired, two pink-edged wads are placed over the shot. 

For long distance shooting heavy loads of coarse powder 
and reduced loads of shot have a greater effect than when the 
usual charges are used. Fine shot travels as fast as coarse up 
to a certain distance, but afterwards coarse shot maintains its 
velocity for a given time, whilst fine shot falls off. When 
duck-shooting with heavy tens you should use more powder 
and less shot in order to obtain more driving power. 

More than 54 drams of powder causes great recoil without 
adding to the killing power of the gun. _ If very high velocity 
is required it is best obtained by using a reduced load of 
large shot in a full choke-bore gun; if used in a cylinder the 
shot would so spread that there would be no certainty of 
hitting the object fired at. ‘‘ By reducing the load of large 
shot, there is a gain in every oo weight of shot, less 
friction, and a greater force of the heavier pellets.” 

For duck shooting I load a full choke-bore, 12-gauge gun 
with 3} drams of a No. 4 or 5 powder, a tight-fitting pink- 
edged wad, a tight-fitting thick felt wad, and a loose card 
wad; 1 oz. of No. 5 or 6 shot, and a loose card wad. 

For goose shooting 34 drams of coarse powder; the wads as 
above; 1% oz. of No. 1 shot, and a loose card wad. 

For heavier game: B, BB, or BBB shot. 

The method of loading as follows: Pour in the wader, 
place over it the wadding, press it down squarely and firmly, 
and send home with a light tap or two; pour in the shot, 
place over it the wad, and press down firmly; then the edge 
of the cartridge is to be coiled down with an even and steady 
turn or two, without any jerking movement, which has a 
tendency to bulge the cartridge. The wads over the powder 
should not be unduly rammed or pounded, as the powder 
would become finer, causing a quicker explosion and making 
the shot scatter; nor should the wadding be merely sent home 
without a decided tap or two, because if is not sufficiently 
rammed, the powder would be apt to burn too slowly, caus- 
ing the gun to hang fire. 

With the above charges and methods of loading for 10 and 
12-gauge guns I have obtained good patterns and good pene- 
tration, with comfortable shooting; and at the same time I 
have obtained all that is required to make first-class work, 
either in the woods and fields, or on the water. 

CHIPMUNK. 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

Would it not be well for correspondents to give charges by 
weight regarding loads for game? I have experimented 
with several a and shot measures, and will give the re- 
sult of two of them. One gauge is stamped ‘‘ ae G. 
I. Co., 23 C.;” the other, ‘‘ Bridgeport G. I. Co., No. 21.” 
One measured ounce from first gives 486grs. by weight; 14 ozs. 
gives 692grs., 37grs. less than would be expected from 486grs. 
to oz. e second gauge (No. 21) gives 485grs. to oz. by 
weight; ijoz. gives 588grs., 64grs. less than 435grs. to oz. 
should yield, and 132grs. less than 14oz. should weigh 
(taking to oz). Powder measures vai roportion 
ately. You see how inaccurately they are uated. In 
your last issue ‘‘ Border Ruffian” gives ‘‘44drs. Orange duck 
powder, No. 4 grain, 1jozs. No. 5 shot, two pink edge wads 








on powder and black on shot.” This for 12- 
I used the same articles exactly. as mented or a; 
weighed 123%grs 


. powder (44drs.), 540grs. No. 5 shot (14 
oz), and utterly failed to get the same in a paper 12-gauge, 
2§ shell, with two pink wads, and only medium wads em- 
ployed. If sportsmen in sores would carefully weigh 
the contents of, shells which they find best suited for certain 
guns, game, etc., and give the weight, then others can re- 
produce the same; but if they give charges by measured 
drams and ounces, without stating the number, etc., of meas- 
a we can only approximate, and that poorly.—D. 


MUZZLE vs. BREECH. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

I notice of late in your valuable paper a number of articles 
discussing the relative merits of breech and muzzle-loading 
rifles, but they seem to be so one-sided that I cannot refrain 
from giving my own views on the subject. 

Both muzzle-loaders and breech-loaders have their good 
qualities, but the latter are so superior in regard to safety, 
ease of handling, rapidity of loading, sureness of fire, and 
facility for cleaning, that I think no one who has become 
accustomed to them would willingly return to the former. 

The chief advantages claimed for muzzle-loaders are inex- 
pensiveness of ammunition, and accuracy and lowness of tra- 
jectory at short range. 

Now, in all trials of rifles a fixed rest should be used, so 
that the gun may have full credit for its work, and its ac- 
curacy should be determined by the grouping of the shots 
and not by their position in regard to the point aimed at; for 
this can be regulated by means of the sights. Moreover, all 
trials made without a rest are utterly worthless in determin- 
ing the comparative accuracy of different guns. In treatin 
this subject I shall confine myself in the case of muzzle-load- 
ers to the ordinary sporting rifle with open sights, weighing 
from 8lbs. to 10Ibs. and using a round ball, and in the case of 
breech-loaders to the same style of gun, .82 to.88 cal., using 
factory-made cartridges. 

I limit myself thus because the old muzzle-loading target 
rifles weighing from 15lbs. to 40lbs. with conical ball and 
telescopic sights are not to be regarded as practical rifles, but 
as mere machines for making very close shooting, while on 
the other hand the breech-loading rifles, variously designated 
as long-range, mid-range, etc., with their vernier and wind- 
gauge sights are indisputably very accurate pieces of 
mechanism; and cannot justly be compared with a muzzle- 
loading sporting rifle, since they are made for a different 
purpose. I have no doubt that up to 140 yards they are equal 
in accuracy toa good muzzle-loader, and beyond this they 
are superior, since the round ball which flies with great 
steadiness at short ranges, loses much of its force and accu- 
racy beyond the distance mentioned. But within this dis- 
tance the round ball gives a much flatter trajectory than the 
long bullet, because it is much lighter in proportion to the 
charge of powder. 

Anyone who has used a good muzzle-loading sporting rifle 
knows that with a round ball and open sights at least ten 
successive shots can be put in a 4-in. ring at 100 yards; and 
this is sufficiently accurate for all purposes; but let him take 
a breech-loader of the pattern mentioned, and try it under 
the same conditions; the result will not be so good and will 
vary greatly with the ammunition. 

The cartridges of one maker will have more force than 
those of another and consequently will shoot higher, and if 
all the bullet holes from any one brand are contained in a 6in.- 
ring the owner of the rifle may consider himself very fortu- 
nate; ordinarily it will take an 8in.-ring to enclose them. If, 
however, his rifle be adapted to both centre and rim-fire 
cartridges, as is the case very generally at present, let him 
insert the empty primed shelis at the breech, and load from 
the muzzle with powder and round balls patched with linen. 
A decided improvement will be observed, the result being 
usually quite equal to that obtained from the muzzle-loader. 
The inference is that there was nothing wrong with the gun, 
but that the ammunition was not suited to it. Besides, to 
obtain good results, sufficient powder must be used to fill the 
chamber up to the grooves, so that the ball entirely rests in the 
bore. This is found to be the case with the mid and long- 
range rifles; to produce the best result, the shell is filled with 
powder, a wad put over it and the ball inserted separately in 
the bore in front of the shell. 

Thus even in the best breech-loaders there seems to be room 
for improvement in the chambering and arrangement of the 
cartridge, and it is evident that the superior accuracy of the 
muzzle-loader, which I have mentioned, is merely owing to 
the manner in which the ball rests in the barrel. 

The rifles from which I draw my conclusions are of .82 and 
.88 cal., adapted to rim and central-fire, factory-made cart- 
ridges. The latter I found to be worthless in regard to ac- 
curacy, and there is no reason why they should be otherwise, 
since they are made for Colt’s revolvers and not for rifles. 
The rim fire cartridges of different makers varied in quality, 
and while a rifle loaded with them was sufficiently accurate 
for squirrel shooting, etc., it would not give as good results 
as a muzzle-loader at short range. 

Such has been my experience. I have used rifles of vari- 
ous makes, both muzzle and breech-loading, and I believe that 
this is generally the case, but as there are exceptions to every 
rule, it is not improbable that occasionally different results 
have been obtained. 

Now, what must we infer from this? Not that we must 
go back to the muzzle-loaders, but that breech-loaders must 
be improved; and the necessity for improvement lies in the 
ammunition and chambering. 

In gallery rifles such accuracy has been obtained that noth- 
ing more is needed; but with —_ rifles this is not the case. 

The Maynard, .35 cal., the Ballard, .38 cal., using the ever- 
lasting shell, and all those of larger bores by good makers are 
excellent rifles because the shells and bullets used in them are 
made especially for them. But what we need is a perfectly 
accurate small-bore rifle using low-priced ammunition. I say 
low priced, because the Maynard .35 cal. shells cost about 15 
cents each, and the Ballard .88 cal. about 10 cents. To re- 
load these small shells is a nuisance, as they have to be care- 
fully cleaned, and to throw them away at each shot is too 
ee for most persons. - 

it is true tat cartridges loaded by machinery are not as 
accurate as those loaded by hand, we must act accordingly; 
but we want cheap shells which can be thrown away at every 
shot, and will obviate the necessity of carrying home a load 
of ‘‘ sounding brass” after a day’s sport. 

Some persons like the variety of cleaning and _re-loading 
small cartridge shells, to these I would remark De gustibus 
non est disputandum. ; 

I have spoken of small bore rifles because ag & are in very 
general use for such game as squirrels, rabbits, ducks, geese, 
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etc., and on occasion are quite effective against deer. More- 
over they are very convenient, the ammunition is light and 
takes up little room, and in skilful hands they are quite equal 
to large bores within ordinary distances. i 
In regard to material for cartridge-cases, I believe that 
‘ paper could be used to advantage as it is in cases for shot- 
guns; but brass shells would be found useful at times. C. 


New Rocoentz,N.Y. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The article of Mr. Van Dyke was especially interesting to 
me, as I have tried in vain to shoot round bullets from breech- 
loaders with any accuracy. Since his letter appeared I have 
made another trial, but with no better success. The first at- 
tempt was made with a .40-cal. auxiliary rifle barrel, but they 
flew wildly. I then took a .40-cal. Ballard, and loaded the 
shells full, putting a wad at the, end. I had some round 
bullets that, with a greased patch, fitted the barrel snugly. 
These I pushed down upon the shell, having first put in two 
wads between the latter and the bullet, so that the ball 
should be left in position just above the end of the chamber. 

My efforts were a perfect failure, as the bullets at fifteen 
rods would scatter over afoot of space. I then tried the 
Ballard with the regular patched bullet of 285 grains, loaded 
from the breech in the usual manner, and at the same dis- 
tance placed a succession of bullets so close that a silver 
dollar would cover the holes. I fired in both cases while 
sitting on a low seat, and resting elbow on the knee. I no- 
ticed that Mr. Van Dyke says that for patched round balls 


loaded from the muzzle ‘the barrel should be cut straight,” | 


by which he must mean, I suppose, that the twist should be 
what is called a ‘‘ slow twist.” He also says that the barrel 
should not be choked much. The Ballard is not choked, but 
has not a slow twist. I cannot conceive why a close-fitting 
round patched ball that had been put down from the muz- 
zle, should strip in going out, even with a large charge of 
wder. The shells contained 60 grains of strong powder. 
everal years since I experimented with round bullets 
thoroughly, but always failed to do good work with them, 
when loaded from either breech or muzzle. A correspondent 
from Bridgeport showed me (in Forrest AND STREAM, with 
cuts) how to patch the bullets for breech-loading shells, but 
after faithful trials I had to giveit up. I have turned out 
wooden plugs, and patched them, with balls in front, (mak- 
ing a nice job) but it was no go, the balls would fly wildly. 
For common hunting purposes for small game, many lovers 
of the rifle would like to use the light round bullet, as there is 
a mere crack only when the gun is discharged, and not a bit of 
recoil. If the secret of success is in the slow twist of the old- 
fashioned rifle, then not many breech-loaders will answer. 
If any one will explain the cause of my failure I will try 
again. 

“Mr. Van Dyke has been a valuable correspondent of ForEst 
AND STREAM, and there are doubtless a host of readers who 
have been interested and benefited by his experience, and 
the writer is one of the number. 

His .65 or .73-cal. double Le Fever rifle may have a slow 
twist, which may account for his success with round bullets 
at the target and among the wild-cats, and the writer wishes 
he had a duplicate, and was en route for southern California 
to shoot in his company for a few months. 

I might add that I am no novice in this art, am an apt 
mechanic, and have owned many good rifles, and as most 
men have a hobby of some sort, I have this one, and if there 
is a way to let fly the round bullets from a breech-ioading 
rifle unerringly for moderate distances I shall try to do it for 
pastime. D. H. 8. 

Rivineron, Conn. oF 

Will ‘‘ Colin” please state how he loads his rifle shells 
with round balls; whether he fills the shell to the end with 
wads and cork, or forces the ball down immediately upon 
the top of the small powder charge he mentions, and oblige— 
SuBscRIBER. (Chicago. III.) 


A RECORD OF DEER SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

In your issue of the 12th ult., I notice an article from 
‘* Byrne ” of Arkansas, in which he shows the killing power 
of his shot gun, weighing 13 Ibs., and loaded with 8 drs. 
powder, and 3 ozs. No. 3 buckshot. He did good shooting at 


sixty and seventy yards, once making a double on deer at the | 


former distance. 

Will you let me give my idea of the right gun for deer 
shooting in the woods? I will give facts only, not theory. I 
shoot a three-barrel Baker gun; shot barrels ten-gauge; rifle 
.44 cal.; weight ten pounds. I load with 4 drs. Orange duck- 
ing powder, and 1} ozs. No, 2 buck shot. I did not weigh 
the shot, but was told their weight. At all events, there 
were only nine No. 2 buckshot in my shells. Notice the dif- 
ference; ‘‘ Byrne’s” gun is three pounds heavier than mine. 
He has only a double shot gun, while I have a double shot 
gun and a rifle. He shoots twice as much powder, and I 
think I am safe in saying twice as much shot also. 

Now for the shooting. On one hunt, made in November 
last, I killed seven deer, which was the last score made out 
of four, our party getting only fifteen deer. 
the Choctaw Nation, and found deer very scarce. I give the 
shots in their order. 1. A two-yéar-old buck, standing broad 
side, measured distance, 75 yards, killed dead in his tracks 
with right barrel of shot gun, four shot striking him, 2. A 
large doe, standing quartering 140 yards (guessed distance), 
shot with rifle, grazing heart, and breaking up liver. She 
running by me passed at 80 yards, measured distance. I fired 
one barrel of the shot gun, Knocking her dead in tracks, put- 
ting four shot in her, one breaking her neck. She could not 
have lived ten minutes, after the rifle ball struck her, but my 
rule is to shoot as long as a deer shows life. 8. A very large 
buck, killed fire-hunting. Distance guessed at sixty yards, as 
the eyes were just parted, and the sight very strong. Shot 
with shot gun, five shot taking effect, the deer running about 


fifty yards. 4. A yearling, standing broad side 125 yards, | 


measured; shot with rifle, the ball passing through the heart, 
killing it in one minute. 5. The boss of the woods, a mam- 
moth buck, the biggest deer seen on the hunt, standing broad- 
side 173 yards, measured, shot with rifle, the ball passing 
through the butt of the heart, killing almost instantly. 
6. A small doe, running quartering, sixty yards, guessed, shot 
with shot gun, three shots taking effect, one breaking bone in 
ham, the other two striking just front of ham, and ranging 
forward passed through the lungs, killing her in a few min- 
utes, she not running over two hundred yards. 7. A year- 
ling, killed fire-hunting, distance guessed ‘at sixty yards, as 
the eyes were not quite parted, and the light very fine. Shot 
with shot gun, four shot taking effect, one passing throu 

the lungs, one through the shoulder, one through the paunc 


and one through the fore-leg and 


We hunted in | 





| cleaning an 


This gun is not ‘‘ choked especially for buck shot,” but it 
shoots them all the same, and with the advantage of the rifle 
barrel, which shoots as true and far as any breech-loading 
rifle of same calibre, it makes the best gun in the world, for 
every sort of hunting, especially for large game in timbered 
country. . I have killed turkeys at 75 yards repeatedly, using 
No. 1 shot; ducks and chickens same distance, using No. 6, 
chilled. Once I killed a chicken 87 yards, using No. 6 shot, 
striking it with at least three shot, for it had a wing and leg 


broken, and was shot in the head. No further examination | 
was made. At 35 yards, I have put 894 10’s, 429 8’s, and 300 | 


6’s in a twenty-four inch circle. 
T am not a professional sportsman, and am not writing in 


the interests of any company, am not well enough ‘‘up” in | 


sporting matters to know whether or not my gun is extra- 
ordinary, but I know it beats anything I have ever yet tried. 


I am pastor of the Baptist Church in this city, and as fond | 


Gro. W. Bares, Jr. 


RUST-SPOTS IN GUN BARRELS. 


OME weeks since I started the question of ‘‘spots in 
kK) guns,” and since then I have found out an error in my 
statement which I wish to correct. On looking over my notes 
I find that while using Hazard’s 4 ducking powder I had no 
spots in my guns, but on the recommendation of a gunner I 
was induced to try American FF, and it was after that that 
the trouble took place. Two of my friends also took to 
‘‘cheapness,” and soon the same result followed. 
case three days was sufficient to do it and in the other about 
a week. In these cases the spots appeared while we three 
were shooting on the marsh and the guns were constantly ex- 
posed to dampness. 
friends who have shot with me at the same place and who 
used the expensive powder, have no spots in their guns. The 
six men I have mentioned all pursued the same system of 
cleaning, viz.: first, paper, then kerosene, then rag until they 
were clean, and finally sperm oil. This at night, half an 


of hunting as anybody. 


Further, I find that three more of my | 


| 





| I follow protects my firearm from rust in eve 


| two saturated with purified neatsfoot oil. 





their re-bored and then keep them in a dry, warm closet, 
I think they will find the barrels kept perfectly bright.— 
Benzinz. (Whitinsville, Mass.) 


I do not consider myself a professional sportsman, yet do 
shooting enough through the year to satisfy me that the on 
respect. 
use for all shooting purposes a .44 cal. breech-loading rifle. 
Whenever I go out shooting for a day, or fire a single shot, 
on returning, the first thing I do is to give my rifie a thorough 
cleaning; never wait until the next day, but do the job up at 
once. I use a common wooden cleaning rod, and prefer this 
to all patents. Now I take a few pieces of cotton flannel or 
sheeting and pass them through the barrel, the first one or 
(I do not think 
much of kerosene and never use water.) Continue this with 
dry ones, until it shows no signs of foulness, then take a 
piece, saturate with the oil, and pass slowly through. Lastly, 
a small piece just to take up the surplus oil, as toc much is 
not ane I stop up the muzzle with a cork, and I examine 


| quite often and replenish with a little fresh oil once in six 


In one | 


| 
| 
| 





weeks when not in use.—AMATEUR. (Machias, Me.) 





The article in your issue of January 12, signed ‘‘Cali- 
fornia,” was very good. In our experience we find that clear 
water should never be used to wash out the barrels. We 
have found nothing better than sal-soda water (good strength). 
After a thorough washing, wipe out the lead with a brass 
wire scratch brush. Then swab the barrels thoroughly with 
swab well saturated with paraffine-oil. Let your barrels lie in 
this condition, say twenty-four hours, then wipe out with a 
clean dry swab. Then swab with the parafline-oil as before, 
and oil the outside*with the same. You can then put away 
your gun ina dry place without any fear of rust. We can 
show you barrels that were treated in this manner some fif- 
teen years ago, and they are as bright now as when put away. 
The paraffine-oil forms a thin coating over the surface, which 
excludes the air and prevents rust.—PracticaL. (Hartford, 


hour’s work at least, morning performance also, at noon same. | Conn), 


Cleaning enough, I should think. Now as to the spots. Let 
any one look down their barrels and they will notice that 


My plan of preventing fine gun barrels from rusting when 


these spots run in curious parallel lines from the chamber to | laid away during thé close season is this: I obtain some pure 


nearly two-thirds of the length of the gun. 


There they stop. | refined paraffine, melt it by placing the vessel containing it in 


At the muzzle ordinary rust collects, but this is always easily | hot water, fill the barrels full, and allow it to congeal inside. 


removed. Cheap, moist powder is to be avoided at the sea 
shore, in my opinion. Willsome one who shoots entirely 
away from the salt air kindly give their experience, mention- 
ing the grade of powder they use ?—F. 8. (Boston, Mass.) 


I have thought I would withhold my mite until I read 
“‘Californian’s” theory. He says never to clean a gun after 
shooting, but put away just as it is, with the burnt powder 
dust on its barrels. This is, in my dearly bought experience, 
an error; and I foolishly took the advice of a friend, and 
found when alas! too late, that I had ruined the polish in my 
12-gauge Remington. Before I ‘‘blundered” I used to clean 
as follows, and I had one of the finest polished guns in the 
whole country: Wet a flannel and run it through the barrels 
to remove the powder dust, then follow with a dry cotton 
cloth and rub it back and forth, until the barrels are perfectly 
dry. Then take a woolen cloth and thoroughly saturate it 
with best sperm oil and leave as much as possible on the in- 
side of the barrels. I never was troubled with rust. ‘‘Bor- 
der Ruffian” is right in his logic, and shows practical 
experience in the question at issue. ‘‘Californian” says ‘‘the 
finer the grade of barrels the more likely they are to ‘scab,’” 
which is correct, and the lower the grade the less likely, etc. 
A wagon tire will stand all kinds of weather; and will rust 
but a trifle. Notso with fine steel. I have inspected a 
number of guns which were not cleaned after the day’s shoot- 


ing and found them in every instance to be badly rusted. | | coal hie ant tilahedh onl a eee 7 
My pride is in my gun, and if my dearest friend were to tell | ances and practice are technical and customary. They admit 


me my gun would not rust by leaving it uncleaned, I would | ; ae : 
: : | ences in opinion or experience. 


| things of course, and any argumentation must be on minor 
| matters. 


not for one fleeting moment credit his words. By ‘‘eternal vigi- 
lance” only can gun barrels be kept from rusting. If any one 
doubts, let him buy a fine Damascus barrel and subject it to 
the test and he will find out that it pays to clean a gun as 
soon as the shooting is over for the day. In my experience 
the different grades of powder have nothing whatever to do 
with rust. 
found no difference in this line. In fact, I was using ‘‘club 
sporting,” a high grade powder, when my choice gun became 
speckled with rust. Nothing will remove rust specks but re- 
polishing in a lathe, which will cost from $2 to $5, according 
to amount of rust in the barrels.—Dr.u, (Sauk Centre, Minn). 


subject. Capt. Ralph Whitehead, who has killed more 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I will guarantee that the gun may remain idle for any length 
of time and come out bright. It is perfectly harmless, and can 
be instantly removed by placing the barrels in hot water. 
Paraffine melts at 130 degrees Fahrenheit, water boiling at 212 
degrees, so any one can see the barrels need not be subjected 
to anything like a dangerous heat.—F. B. (Boston, Mass.) 


I have, after many experiments, adopted the plan of wip- 
ing out the gun thoroughly, with dry tow first, then, after 
most of the dirt is removed, I use turpentine and tow freely 
and dry tow again. If the gun is loaded, use three row wire 
scratch brush; then tow again. If rust spots are in barrel 
use wire brush dipped in oil and fine emery. Lastly, oil bar- 
rels thoroughly with sperm oil and cork up both ends tightly 
with good corks. The specks in the barrels will not affect 
the shooting of the gun, but one does not like to explain or 
apologize every time a friend looks through your gun.—S. 
H. M. (Indianapolis, Ind.) 


THE PURPOSE OF FIELD SPORTS. 


[From Dougall’s ‘‘ Shooting: Its Appliances, Practice, and Purpose.’’] 


I AVING now, so far as I have been able, instructed the 

young sportsman in the Appliances and Practice of the 
Art of Shooting, I enter, not unreluctantly, on the final and 
very different branch of this work—its Purpose. The appli- 


of no objections, save upon modifications arising from differ- 
The subjects are taken as 


But when we enter upon the purpose, we are met 
by a host of talent, which of recent years has set itself to 
denounce all field sports as immortal and degrading. The 


| question arises, What need is there, in a work of this nature, 


| 


I have used the poorest and the best, and have | intended to instruct sportsmen, who, of all men, do not chal- 


lenge the innocence of their recreation, to go into the moral 
question at all? Certainly, were I to consult my own ease 
and immunity from future retort, I would stick to my last— 
to guns and how to use them, and leave all moral discussion 
to others. But having naturally thought over the subject, 


| and being one who holds that it is the duty of every man to 


birds, perhaps, in the last twenty years than any other man | 


between St. Louis and Chicago, only cleans the inside of his 
= barrels twice a year; that is, when the spring and the 


all shootings begin; and I am confident that the inside of | 
his barrels are in as good, if not better, condition than those | 


of my own gune, whichd never put away without thoroughly 
statement, and I believe that he is as reliable as any other 
sportsman, and that is good enough authority. But if it 
needed confirmation I would add that I have shot with him 
once or twice a year for the past fifteen years, and have never 
seen him wipe out his gun when he returned from a day’s 
shooting. o matter what kind of weather it is, he puts 
away his game and cares for the inner man. Then he wipes 
the barrels and stock of his gun on the outside with an oiled 
rag, and sits down to enjoy his pipe and laugh at his guests 
while they rub and sweat for half an hour over cleaning their 
guns. None of the others can show smoother, brighter bar- 
rels on the inside than he can. This fact I have seen demon- 
strated on many occasions, by running an oiled rag through 
his Fe barrels after the rest of us were done cleaning.— 
H. G. Carey. (Indianapolis, Ind.) 


I have shot a Scott 12-bore which is as bright to-day as 
when purchased, and it has been used in all kinds of weather. 


: j nam | honestly and fearlessly advocate what he believes to be right, 
Permit me to make this statement of fact bearing upun the | ; i b 


I venture to give the following remarks. I view the whole 
question from this standpoint, that, where things innocent in 
themselves are mixed up with things hurtful and denounced 
accordingly, there is no end to the mischief that may ensue. 
To condemn things good on false arguments appears to me to 
be quite as mischievous as to praise things wicked. Right and 
wrong are confounded. When men of high repute, leaders 


| of thought, set themselves, through ignorance or caprice, to 


oiling. I have the Captain’s word for the above | 


In cleaning it I use new white flannel, benzine and best | 


sperm oil. For a cleaning rod I use a soft pine stick. After 
wiping the barrels out thoroughly with a rag wet with the 
benzine, I use one oily rag, then wipe dry with a clean rag. 
Benzine will take out more dirt with less labor than anything 
I have ever tried. I think as much depends on where a 


gun is kept after cleaning, as how it is cleaned. My guns | 
and rifles are kept in a closet next to the chimney, where the | 
temperature is about the same all the year round, and I have | 


never been troubled with rust . Lhave used several es 


of powder, from Hazard’s ducking down, and don’t think that | 


this has an 





ything to do with the spots. If some of your sub- | form of field 
scribers who are troubled with ‘‘gun measles” will, have | on one side, with all the force and 


unjustly condemn, they also weaken their whole influence in 
praising that whith is undeniably good. 

Satirists abound in every age. The imperfect moral 
arrangements of this world—perhaps one of the greatest nat- 
ural proofs of a higher future state of existence—furnish such 
writers with endless themes. These themes vary with time. 
We live in a period of overdue stimulation of the intellect, to 
the prejudice of physical development at one period; at 
another the direction of the pressure is reversed. Those of 
my readers who are conversant with what are termed the 
Classical Essayists of the eighteenth century, must recollect 
how the shafts of satire were almost invariably leveled 
against the visiting London and the adoption of town man- 
ners—in plain terms, of greater refinement—by country gen- 
tlemen and their wives and daughters. These were counseled 
to stay at home and follow their rural pursuits and occu- 
pations. They were even assailed for introducing London 
manners into their country houses. Yet every one knows 
that intellectualism and progress of civilization are the pro- 
ducts of city life. The current runs the other way at present, 
but the twentieth century may see another turn of the wheel, 
and satire employed to promote field sports, and undo the 
mischief created by the advocacy of undue intellectualism, if 
an existing school of writers succeed in well-meant but mis- 
taken efforts. 

It would be a comparatively easy matter to write a school- 
boy essay on the use and advantages of exercise. All thinking 
men agree that exercise is a condition of health. What is 
disputed so a of late is the lawfulness of that exercise, 
as involving cruelty to the lower animals, when it takes the 
rts. The ae eon been carried on, 


of practiced logicians, 
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laying down the principles entirely so as to suit their own 
convenience, and also, as it appears to me, purposely con- 
founding the meaning of words which are really widely 
differing; and, on the other side, with vague general an- 
swers, as, for instance, that fox-hunting brings beneficially 
the different classes of society together, and improves the 
breed of horses. In a similar spirit, but with the gayer bad- 
inage of his countrymen, when a philosopher gravely asked a 
French sportsman if he believed it to be Tawfal for man to 
kill a partridge, the latter replied, ‘‘Of course in the shoot- 
ing season, and with my game certificate in my pocket.” 
‘* But, seriously,” says the philosopher, ‘‘ granting these con- 
ditions, is man justified in killing a bird made by the 
Creator?” ‘‘To be sure,” replies the sportsman, ‘‘if man also 
eat it.” ‘‘ You believe, then, that man may fearlessly eat a 
partridge?” ‘‘I do, most undoubtedly, if it be properly 
cooked, with the sauce in perfection!” 

It would be quite safe to leave the whole question to the 
good sense and experience of men in general, and not of 
transcendentalists only, who are not content with the plain 
laws of nature, were it not that the arguments of the latter 
may work much harm. It is from this reason that I regret 
that the answers made by sportsmen—some of these having 
distinguished themselves in literature, and therefore bein 
well able to discuss gravely—should be merely defensive an 
half apologetic. For any more serious reply to fall into such 
hands as mine—to the pen of one who may be thought to 
view the whole question from a professional and selfish 
standpoint—may be deplored. But my profession has only 
caused me, from the gravest of reasons, to investigate the mat- 
ter the more deeply and earnestly, and I yield to no senti- 
mentalist in the abhorrence of cruelty. I can add, that I 
have mixed with sportsmen from boyhood, and that I have 
especially noted their peculiar tenderness for, and care of, 
all domestic animals, and their avoidance of all cruelty 
in the field. There can be, therefore, nothing in field sports 
which hardens the heart or petrifies the feelings as time 

‘oes on, for this care and tenderness I have observed to 
increase with age. To denounce, and to seem to prove 
to be vicious, things innocent and Jawful, cannot fail to 
confound vice and virtue, and those who attack the 
morality of field sports would do well to consider where 
their arguments are to stop.. To those who will judge 
dispassionately, I think it can be shown that the pursuit of 
field sports is in strict accordance with the nature and re- 
quirements of mankind, and infringes no moral law whatso- 
ever. The basis of the question seems to me to rest upon the 
necessity of LaBor—on that sweat of the face by which man 
eats bread, and which is a necessity to his healthy existence 
in his twofold state, physical and mental. If we accept. the 
general theory that mankind pass through various stages— 
the hunting, the pastoral, the agricultural, and the commer- 
cial—it would strengthen the writers who assail field sports 
if they would define the points where human nature is to 
change, or ever did change, so that men could divest them- 
selves of part of their inherent qualities. Or, to put it other- 
wise, they may also be called on to prove if in the early 
stages of man’s history the commercial quality was not latent, 
and in the most recent stages if the hunting es been, or can 
be extinguished. My assertion is, that man’s nature is alike 
through all ages—may be modified, but can have no one 
quality obliterated. 

Exactly, then, as the commercial quality always existed 
more or less, first manifesting itself in the rudest forms of bar- 
ter, so the hunting quality, now that the chase is no longer 
the direct means of supporting life in civilized communities, 
still does exist, and cannot be obliterated. Man is essentially 
the same being throughout, and cannot possibly divest him- 
self of any one of his attributes. If we do not accept the fact 
of the progressive stages as given above, the case for my op- 
ponents is not improved; for we must then take man as we 
now find him—a compound of the hunter, the shepherd, the 
tiller of the ground, and the merchant. The qualities of all 
these exist in every human breast. It has been humorously 
but truly said, that were a little rat to run across the London 
Exchange, the traffic in millions sterling would be suspended 
for its pursuit, and every reader of history knows that in 
those dread and supreme moments when vast urmies have 
been traversing the short space which intervened between 
their meeting in deadly conflict, the chase of a miserable hare 
has for a time deferred, on more than one occasion, the clash 
of arms. Such-an occurrence happened even so lately as at 
one of the first battles of the Franco-German war of 1870. The 
instinct of the hvnter predominated over the discjpline of 
the warrior, and grim soldiers broke those ranks which death 
itself could only cause them to close up more solidly as an- 
other and another comrade fell. Is there under the sun one 
nation where a similar passion for the chase does not exist 
in some form or other, and have we not the authority of Cicero 
for the assertion, that ‘‘in everything the consent of all nations 
is to be accounted the law of Nature, and to resist it is to re- 
sist the voice of God ?” The wisdom of planting this instinct 
irrevocably in the human breast seems more and more clearly 
displayed the deeper we investigate the subject. 

he ease with which any human institutions, customs, 
or pursuits may be assailed and plausibly condemned in 
their entirety from some peculiar standpoint has seldom 
had a more complete illustration than in controversies on 
field sports. . Not only are the arguments against these 
strained to the most unfair tension, but the attack upon their 
morality are invariably conducted with a departure from the 
very first principles of discussion, resulting either from 
prejudice or from great ignorance of the subject. In either 
case, those who assail the morality of field sports are incom- 
petent to discuss the question fairly. If, on the other hand, 
they assert that they are masters of the subject, that they 
have studied it impartially in all its parts, and have really 
done so, then they may be accused of wilful disregard of fair 
representation of the case, of suppression of truth, and of 
confounding under one title pursuits and practices so widely 
differing in character as by no just reason whatever to come 
under the same category. These pursuits and practices can- 
not be arraigned under one and the same indictment, 
if, indeed, one class of them, and that the one really con- 
cern d, can be arraigned under any moral indictment what- 
ever. It is an easy matter for a practiced controversialist to 
take up a question and appear to the general reader to ca’ 
his point, by a total disregard of common dialects, Gumeah 
prejudice or ignorance; and this is all the more easy in the 
resent case, from this reason, that the question is almost 
invariably raised by those who—in all probability having no 
experience of them whatever—condemn field sports as im- 
moral and cruel, There is, therefore, ample opportunity 
afforded to those taking the initiative to choose their mode of 
attack, and to lay down certain convenient premises. With 
the ee readers out of. a hundred who are satisfied 
ying down or assertion of certain principles, with- 


: ‘ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


out taking the trouble to test their genuineness, these 
| premisses have all the weight of proof. These ninety-nine 
prefer studying by deputy, and estimate assertions less by 
their intrinsic value than by the faith they have in, a the 
general reputation of, the writers so™ asserting. ords, 
although only the vehicle of ideas or truths, are with the less 
thoughtful truths themselves, and in this discussion: have 
| been made to do double duty, in conveying to the mind 
of the reader a. general and comprehensive conviction of 
the immorality of field sports founded upon the cruelt 
involved in some practices which are not field sports at all, 
| differing from the latter not only in essence but in nomen- 
| clature, and I can scarcely conceive any graver charge to be 
brought against public writers than the wilful confounding 
of separate things under the same verbal designation. The 
practice of a thing they may not understand, but the title of 
a thing is the very first element in the discussion, else no 
amount of learning, no liking or disliking, no conscientious- 
ness nor desire to perform a supposed duty, will compensate 
the evil done to public morality in a much greater degree by 
confounding words or different things represented by the 
same words. Truth requires no factitious bolstering, «ad if 
a disputant, eager to gain a momentary victory, however 
conscientiously and with laudable purpose, depart from the 
real basis of truth, his superstructure of argumentation must 
fall all the more heavily in the end. Even the best cause 
will be injured by such a proceeding. Not only have the 
assailants of the morality of field sports, as it seems to 
me, argued unfairly, but there is a certain assumption of 
personal moral superiority on their part which, by the very 
nature of things, unfairly reinforces their position. They 
at once get all the ‘“‘good” people on their side. On the prin- 
ciple that where there is a doubt in morals, safety lies in en- 
tire abnegation, so in this question many readers will be 
content with the conclusion, that in so doubtful a case as is 
represented, field sports had better be left alone altogether, 
and a higher standard of morality thus be assuredly main- 
tained, without reflecting that the whole position may be 
reversed and the assailants become the assailed. To stand 
solely on the defensive is nearly tantamount to an admis- 
sion of being in the wrong; to take higher ground is the pur- 
pose of this essay. It may be, and admittedly is, generous 
and good to protect the lower animals. The old adage tells 
us that ‘‘the merciful man is merciful to his beast.” But has 
Man no claims on generosity and goodness? Has he no evils 
to be protected against? In that mysterious composite 
nature, in which he is so fearfully and wonderfully made, 
are there not certain instincts, certain innate qualities or ten- 
dencies, wisely implanted for the protection of his life and 
the vigorous maintenance of hisrace? Can he be intellectual, 
and all intellectual, or physical and all physical? Has he a 
tendency to become either, to the destruction of the oth: 
nature, and either being eliminated, what will then be his 
value and adaptation to the duties of life? Can he drive out 
any essential part of his nature with impunity, not only to 
himself, but to his offspring? These are serious questions; 
not lightly to be answered. Ne furca naturam expellas, 

The preliminary objection to that mode of reasoning to 
which desire to reply is verbal. Jn imine I object to and 
protest against the word ‘‘amusement” being applied to desig- 
nate field sports. This misapplication of a term lies at the 
very threshold of the discussion, is quite unwarrantable, all 
the more that the chief of these assailants is the most fastidi- 
ous and distinguished ‘‘Purist” (one excessively nice in the 
choice of words) of the present age! It leads the mind up to 
most erroneous conclusions. The verb ‘‘amuse,” with all its 
derivatives, conveys solely those pleasurable sensations which 
may be enjoyed while we are in a state of repose. It is 
derived from ‘‘muser,” the French to ‘‘loiter,” or ‘‘trifle.” 
Muser is from the Italian ‘‘musare,” to stand idle, and in 
other languages, ancient and modern, with little variation in 
form, it bears the same meaning, and conveys ‘‘inaction.” 
In no language known to me, does it or any other word used 
as its equivalent, represent field sports. These, as a rule, are 
termed ‘‘the chase,” or its equivalent. It is essentially 
opposed to action, which is the very essence of field sports. 
It may bé possible to take amusement in the field that may 
involve the capture or death of lower animals, but it by no 
means follows that such amusement is any branch of field 
sports. One has a = to demand clear and definite terms 
in defending an assailed position. The challenged has even 
more—a right to the choice of weapons. But no conces- 
sions are required when I assert that, by the use of the 
word ‘‘amusement,” the whole question is misrepresented. 
Some years ago, during a Saturday afternoon ramble, I 
chanced upon an individual busily engaged in arranging nets 
for the capture of larks and other.small birds. This was on 
the Continent; and on entering into conversation with the 
oiseleur, he was so good as to inform me that he was making 
arrangements ‘‘ pour m’amuser demain monsieur.” Here was 
the true expression, probably all the more correct that, as I 
afterwards learned, the man was an able schoolmaster, who 
knew better than to use, in speaking of his paltry purpose, 
any equivalent to the words “‘ Field Sports;” and this is all 
the more noticeable that the term * a chasse” comprehends 
the pursuit or taking of the smaller animals, not usually fol- 
lowed by British sportsmen. To work his nets the school- 
master, as he showed me, would lie in a dry ditch at the back 
of a hedge, holding in his hand the end of a stout cord of 
some forty yards in length, by pulling which the nets en- 
veloped any unfortunate birds which might be enticed by his 
‘‘ decoy-birds” within the fatal precincts. It might be a ve 
wrong way to spend the Sunday. Tell it not in Fife, publish 
it not in the streets of Glasgow! But the poor pedagogue at 
least was honest in his phraseology, and his example so far is 
worthy of imitation. 

The word ‘‘sport,” on the other hand, has a most com- 
— indeed a most extraordinary range in a 
t is cause, it is effect; it is fun, humor, raising pleasurab 
emotions; and it is these very emotions so raised. There is 
hardly any limit to its range, as applied to anything that law- 
| fully exercises the body and mind or unlawfully excites the 
passions and gratifies evil propensities. Hence, without pro- 
per qualification, this word ‘‘sport” may be, and daily is 
sadly abused, as are its derivatives. The simple moralist 
who is led by words or terms, not by facts or real knowledge, 
knows little or no difference between a ‘‘ sportsman” and a 
‘‘sporting-man,” and yet it would be difficult to find in their 
pure and actual meaning two words conveying characteristics 
more opposed to each other. It is ‘‘ sport,” Gurin hours of 
untold toil, to seek the stag in his almost inaccessible moun- 
| tain haunts; it is ‘‘ sport” to witness rats worried by a bull- 
| terrier; and the ruffianly possessor of a penny gambling-table 
| at a village fair incessantly bawls, ‘‘ Now’s your time, gentle- 
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very unfair advantage’ indeed for practiced dialecticians not 
to make a most guarded distinction between the true and the 
false as applied to pursuits and practices so widely different 
yet condemned under one category. 

To distinguish the true from the false it is customary to 
prefix the word “‘ field ” to ‘‘ sports,” and, so far as this mere 
prefix goes, no fault can be found with those who write in 
condemnation of the thing signified. They use the term 
frankly so far as mere phraseology goes (but then’ go on to 
argue on other so-called ‘‘sports”), and the question comes 
to be asked, Why do these writers stop short here? If 
they are competent, by fair and impartial inquiry, to 
assume a moral superiority and -condemn field sports, 
why will they insist on immorally identifying them, in 
argument at least, with practices of the most cruel 
and indefensible character, which they must of necessity 
know are not carried out in the ‘‘ field,” meaning by that 
term the scope and scene of the genuine and lawful pursuits ? 
To worry a cat, to bait a bull, to draw a badger, are mon- 
strous cruelties, yet the first seems, from the frequency with 
which it is brought into play to be the grand piece d’artillerie 
in attacking field sports, by its painful reiteration as being 
the equivalent of fox-hunting. If these writers insist on 
using the general term ‘‘amusement” wrongly, let them con- 
tinue to do so to their own satisfaction—and, I may add, 
stupefaction—but they have no manner of right (and this all 
the more that they assume so great a moral superiority) to 
use a vague and general term, to the misleading of the 
reader, in discussing matters which, to-arrive at truth, must 
be separated so widely as vicious practices dignified with the 
name of ‘‘sport,” and lawful pursuits distinguished by the 
specific title of ‘‘ Field Sports.” 

As the word ‘‘amusément,” in its true meaning, and as 
affecting this controversy, is the embodiment of ‘‘ inaction,” 
so the word “‘ chase,” which may be said to comprehend all 
field sports, is the embodiment of ‘“‘action.” Herein lies the 
great distinction between the true and the false; a true dis- 
tinction, sound in its principle and application. The broad 
rule may be laid down, and I challenge all honest attempt to 
deny its correctness, that, in all genuine field sports the 
persons om are participators in the hunt, chase, call it 
what you will, and voluntarily subject themselves to severe 
toil. ‘‘Hawking and Hunting,” says old Butler in his 
‘“‘Anatomy of Melancholy,” ‘are very laborious.” Deer-stalk- 
ing, so keenly followed, if once practiced, while opportunity, 
life, and strength remain, demands indescribable exertions; 
and I know not a more severe and maintained strain upon 
the muscular and vital energies than grouse shooting during 
warm weather, or over rough ground in any weather. There 
may be, and are, modifications of this voluntary labor. 
Angling, for instance, ranges from toilsome salmon-fishing to 

out ia and watching a float from a punt, and may be 
termed the link between the active chase.and inactive amuse- 
ment, with this saving clause in favor of the morality of its 
lower phase, that the person enjoying it is himself the actual 
agent.* We may therefore lay it down as absolute, that true 
field sports may be invariably distinguished from the falsely 
so called by the latter being carried out vicariously. In 
these the ‘‘sportsmen,” Heaven save the mark! are mere 
spectators, generally gratifying, more or less, brutal propen- 
sities, and in all probability staking sums of money on cer- 
tain contingencies. 


WIRE CARTRIDGES. 


ig your issue of Jan. 19, ‘‘ Border Ruffian ” says that wire 

cartridges ‘‘ are expensive and are no better than loose 
shot in a breech-loader, and very little better in a muzzle- 
loader.” If he will invest in a box of wire wads, and load a 
dozen shell with his customary load of powder, place over 
this two pink-edge wads, then put in 14 or 1jo0z. of shot, 
then in accordance with directions inclosed in every box, put 
on a wire wad and crimp in usual manner, he will obtain 
better results than by loading without the wire wads. One 
day while duck-shooting in Minnesota, on the pass that 
divides Lake Minnetonka from Gray’s Lake, a party came up 
in a boat, and one of the men took his position near me. On 
criticising him and his armament I found he carried a 10- 
gauge 114lbs. breech-loader. When he fired this gun its con- 
cussion seemed sufficient to paralyze and bring down any un- 
fortunate duck flying over. I had a 12-gauge 74lbs., loaded 
with 8jdrms. powder, and 1}oz. shot, No. 5, in left, and No, 
7 or 8 in right barrel. All were loaded with these wire wads 
over shot, and I found myself placed at no disadvantage 


whatever for regards reaching and killing the =. ms 
LACK NED. 


Hovunpine Drer.—Fersburg, N. Y., Jan. 1882.—Hiditor 
Forest and Stream: The New York game law, as it now 
stands, I can only consider very defective so far as it relates 
to deer, and it is a subterfu m beginning to end. One 
can scarcely select a single issue of ForEsT AND STREAM that 
is silent in regard to the slaughter of ruffed grouse in an un- 
sportsmanlike manner. These articles will work wonders 
in the preservation of this game. After thirty years’ experi- 
ence in deer shooting, is it strange that one should favor a 
more stringent law, also for the protection of deer? If it is 
considered a to kill a bird sitting on the 
ground or on a log, or to tree one with a dog and shoot it 
then, or to trap them, and if the law makes it a penalty, 
should we not have a law passed making ita fine to kill a 
deer under similar circumstances, 7. ¢., by being hounded 
down or driven to bay in some lake, headed off by the 
canoemen and knocked in the head with clubs or riddled by 
buck-shot? Only a few counties in the northeastern part of 
our State now afford the deer stalker any show whatever. 
The latter half of last November found me in camp up in 
Herkimer county as usual, not tosee how manyI could bring 
to bag, but to procure two or three for my own winter’s use. 
I succeeded in securing a buck and two doe, the latter being 
very fine specimens. Hardly a day passed by, however, 
while I was there, that I could not hear the baying of hounds. 
The still hunter can do but little until the leaves fall and 
snows come to assist him in following the track. Nor does 
he wish to secure much game until the weather is cool 
enough to freeze it, so as to insure its keeping for use. On 
the contrary those that follow hounding commence when the 
season opens, keeping up a constant fusilade till the 1st of 
November. Not content with the time allotted to them, 
many steal into the woods to some of the lakes, and if it’s 
frozen and aed put the dogs out in November as soon as 
any other month. The Beaver and Independence River sec- 
tion of country are constantly flooded with worthless curs 
and a lower set of poachers. Unless something can 
be done to cut off this constant hounding of deer, in season 


* In his amusing enn a “Solent ee ae 
chase angling for gudgeon in uring 
Siege of Paris in 1870-71. : 
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and out of season, then it is but useless talk and twaddle | 


oe laws for the protection of deer. It just suits the | been put down-at once as coming from a warm climate—could | California trout and 12 small carp 


houn ng fraternity as it now stands, and could not be much 


improved upon for them, if stricken from the statute book. | 
I would est that the law be amended, cutting down the | 
open season for the hounding of deer one month, 7. ¢., make | 
the close season to commence the 1st day of October, instead | 
of the 1st of November, and double the penalty. Such a law | 
only can be of any account. Cap Lock. 
CoLtp Scrent.—LHditor Forest and Stream: A friend of 
mine, an ardent sportsman, who has followed the hourids 
from his boyhood and who is a close observer of game and 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


to say ‘that he had never seen a brook trout” he would have 











| 
recently proven this by taking 12 brook trout (yearlings), 12 
x / , and penned ‘hom all up to- 


have been in these streams any appreciaale length of time | gether. The fish were not fed for thirty days, yet at the end 
without being discovered by some one who would have known | of that time he counted out the whole number putin. He 


im at once. 


| had put the largest of his California trout, 20 inches long, in 


other circumstance tending to confirm me in this opinion | with the yearlings with perfect safety. 
is this significant fact—that at the time when the discovery | President Holmes was glad to hear questions pertaining to 
of trout in these streams was first made there were fully as | game and food fish discussed, it being to many persons as in- 


many grayling as trout; but within the comparatively short | terest: 


period of years the former have so completely disappeared 


ing, oat to some more so, than those of the same of the 
| woods, the fields and the air, and he called for a free expres- 


| that to catch a grayling in any stream where trout are abun- | sion of opinion from all present. It was a matter of great inter- 


dant, is a very rare occurrence. And this also leads me to the | est tohim if brook trout could be grown nearer our homes, men- 
conclusion that the beautiful fish is doomed to an early and | tioning some in streams near Grand Rapids which were doing 
complete extinction. Only a few years, comparatively, and it | — He had no doubt there were hundreds of streamsin the 


will only exist in the traditional remembrance of the “ oldest | sout 


ern of the State where California and brook trout 


its habits, informed me last fall when hunting with his bea- | inhabitant” and the “ pickle jars” of the “naturalist,” and the | would do finely. 
‘‘ Manistee” and ‘‘Sauble” will know them no more forever;| Mr. Clark never knew of an instance where brook trout 
in the soft snow or ground, if the track be frozen while still | its predacious and voracious cousin will have been at once its | were planted and not seen within two years, and cited cases 


fresh, will not be given off until the track is thawed, when | ¢Xecutioner and its tomb. 


les, that the scent left by the track of a fox or other animal 


it will be taken by the hounds and followed as readily as be- 
fore it was frozen. In other words, the scent lies dormant 
while the track is frozen and is brought into activity when 
thawed. He further asserted that a fox or other animal in 
passing over ‘‘ clear crystal ice,d” left no scent whatever, and 


that their scent could not be followed by the keenest nosed | 
dog. Are these statements correct ?—Sancuo Panza. [We | 


have had the same experience with the frozen scent. On one 
occasion our dogs pointed, being stopped by the scent coming 
from quails’ tracks which had been frozen and were at the 
time thawing out. It is also true, according to our own ex- 
perience, that the fox leaves no scent on clear ice. | 


BrAVER River Civus.—Springfield, Mass., Jan. 26, 1882. 
—The Beaver River Club held its eighth annual meeting, 
Friday, January 20, at the ‘‘Old Tavern,” West Spring- 


tion, and if these streams are to have new tenants, they are 


streams scattered throughout the State that at premes give 
no economic results to man in supplying him wit 
necessities or luxuries of life. 


the number of sections (each representing a mile in length 
crossed by a stream of sufficient size to nourish and sustain 


somewhat of a surprise. 


each county of streams that might be made available by 
| proper care and judicious protection for the successful growt. 

of this fish; for I think there is no other species that will 
| thrive so well and make so large a growth in small streams as 
this, for they are fully able to take care of and propagate 


field, Mass. The club accepted the courtesy of the Rod | themselves to the full extent of their food supply if judiciously 


and Gun Club Rifle Team, by using their two hundred 
yard range. 
of Adams, Mass., was won by A. L. Phillips, of Adams, 
Mass. The following scores were made: Phillips 110, 
Crondall 105, Brownell 104, Wilson 102, Whipple 101, 
Cooley 100, Briggs 88, Williams 88, Mayott 85, Cranston 83, 
Jones 82, Follett 76, Kimball 73, Moore 67. The club then 


The gold badge held by R. A. Whipple, | 


“Jet alone.” 

It has been an open question as to whether the trout would 
live and multiply in the warmer waters of the southern por- 
| tion of the State. But the experiments made by the State 
Fish Commission and private individuals has demonstrated 
— a question that they will. 


of miles of available streams is correct, and taking the 68 





sat down to a good supper, carefully prepared by landlord 
Belden, after which the following officers were chosen: 
President, Dr. W. G. Brownell; Vice-President, H. K. Cooley; 
Secretary, F. P. Doolittle. It was voted to hold the annual 
field dayin Adams, Mass., July next. The remainder of 
the evening was given to sketches of last summer’s trips to 


counties in the ‘‘ Lower Peninsular,” and we have 6,800 miles 
| of trout streams. 

| Now, if each mile of stream will yield five pounds of fish per 
| annum—which I think a very moderate estimate—{A very 
| small estimate.—Eb.] we will have 34,000 pounds of delicious 
food from waters that now yield nothing. 


Canadian woods, Adirondacks and the wilds of Maine. | price they would net in any of our metropolitan markets— 


GAME IN SuLuLIvAN County, N. Y.—Wild ducks are | 


found in quite large numbers on the Long Pond and Mon- | 
gaup Ponds during September, they say, and the tracks of 
Bruin are found on the mountains during the winter. A fair 


would yield the handsome little sum of $8,500, a sum more 
than sufficient to keep the Fish Commission up to its full 
“fighting weight.” 





the brook trout, will find the aggregate number of miles | never hea 


dmitting then that my calculation in regard to the number 


here is still another value that attaches to all our game | 
fishes, and to the trout more especially, and that is the ‘“‘fun | thought grayling would live in warmer water than the trout, 
i i k value.” Now, I believe that a dollar’s worth of fun is worth | and attributed their failure to propagate to the fact that they 
specimen of his bearship was taken a few weeks ago from an | just as much as a dollar’s worth of pork and beans, to any | need a peculiar food and are d 


| in proof, and urged an effective law to protect stocked trout 


But in the stern economy of nature, that accords the front | streams. 
ranks to the strongest, there is also a just law of compensa-| Dr. Parker confirmed all that had been said concerning the 


| prolific qualities and hardy habits of the trout in streams of 


also destined to find their way into the thousands of other | varying temperature. 


In reply to a question of Mr. Rogers Mr. Clark said that 


either the | pickerel, as a rule, do not run up small streams inhabited by 
0 any one who will take the | trout, but preferred deeper water. 
trouble to examine almost any county in the State, and count! Mr. Rogers mentioned an instance where trout escaped from 


| a hatchery near Jackson, to a pair of lakes where the water was 

pure and cold, never varying much from 45 degress, and were 
rd of afterwards, but thought they might have 
| perished for want of feed. He thought neither grayling or 


| Going over twenty-four counties, taken as an average of the | trout would eat the other if they found sufficient food and 
| whole, I found an average of more than one hundred miles to | favored the artificial propagation of the grayling in the south- 


| ern streams. 

| Dr. Parker said the case spoken of by Mr. Rogers was the 
only one he had ever heard of where trout had escaped from a 
hatchery without poape ating in new waters. 

| Mr. Osgood, of Battle Creek, mentioned a case of where fifty 
| grayling, 9to 12 inches long, were planted in a stream six 
miles above Marshall, about two years ago, and had never been 
| heard of since. 

| Mr. Clark thought the grayling failed to appear not on ac- 
| count of lack of food in the river. 

Mr. A. H. Mershon thought brook trout were perfectly able 
| to take care of themselves, and had fonnd all kinds of river 
| fish in the same stream with trout. 

Secretary Mershon inquired of Mr. Clark if it had not been 
| found that grayling would live in three or four streams in 
| Michigan, viz: the Sauble, Manistee, Pere Marquette, etc., and 
| also that they could not stand as warm water as trout. He 
believed that grayling would die at about 70 to 72 degrees, 
| while trout would stand 10 or 12 degrees more. 

Mr. Clark thoyght grayling would not live in water over 80 


The cash value of this product at 25 cents per pound—a | degrees. 


r. Parker mentioned an experiment made by Supt. Port- 
man several years ago to test the relative endurance of the 
grayling trout and some other kind of fish, in which Mr. P. 
| put an equal number of each in a small pond, and after a long 
time found the graylings all alive and the others all dead. He 





cult to handle in getting 


adjacent mountain. He may be seen from the road, chained, | one who pays for it. The only difference is that we must | spawn from them and propagating them artifically. 


near the Shin Creek store. The country known as the head 

of the Beaverkill, which lies between Morsston, on the On- 

tario Railroad, and Big Indian Station, on the Ulster and 

Delaware Railroad, I consider the best grouse shooting coun- 

try between New York and the Adirondacks, Plain country | 
board may be had at from $4 to $6 a week. To reach these 

grounds from New York, take the Erie Railroad to Middle- | 
town, thence take the Ontario Railroad to Morsston, then stage | 
eight miles to Shin Creek or any point you desire further up 

the Beaverkill River. Mr. Lynch keeps a good boarding- | 
house—or Murdock and several others at Shin Creek—and | 
the farmers all through that section, as a rule, are a jolly | 
good set of fellows, ready to accommodate any one.—Doc- | 
TOR. 


Laws THat Woutp Be Laws.—Trenton, N. J., Jan. 4— 


| have pork and beans and we “don’t have to” go fishing. 

But, when by energy, economy and frugality we have | and Bordman rivers fourteen years ago, when grayling, as 
secured a sufficient amount of pork and beans, for several | well as trout, were plenty, where now the grayling was al- 
days to come, and there is a time when the eternal tread-mill | most extinct. A study of the anatomy of the two fish showed 


of toil can stand stiil for a time, without the harm of starva- 
tion ringing in our ears, the first thing looked for is some 
place where we can get a dollar’s worth of “fun.” 


the tastes of those we do purchase. But no matter what shape 
it comes in, whether you call it recreation, sport, amuse- 
ment, needful exercise, enjoyment or happiness, it all means 
but one and the same thing, and that is, the gratifications of 
one’s own self, in self’s own way; and our presence here to-day, 
with the avowed purpose for which we have assembled, 
ae in the strongest manner the money value we place 
un. 
And so with “going-a-fishing;” the individual who goes ma: 
want the fish he catches for food; perhaps absolutely nee 





Among the numerous bills brought forward in the House 
were one making drunkenness sufficient cause for divorce; | 
forbidding the killing of woodcock and ruffed grouse for | 
five years and more to come, and one requiring all physi- | 
cians’ prescriptions to be written in English, under a penalty | 
of one hundred dollars. 





Sea and River Sishing. 


ee 


you could count ten, he at last has strength in the agitation of his fear 


A tug—a tug! With face ten times flushed and pale by turns ere | 
and joy, to pull away at the monster; and there he lies in his beauty | 


among the gowans and greensward, for he has whopped him right | happy? who never have a hint, even, of what comes to the | 


over his head-and far away, a fish of a quarter of an ounce in weight, | 
and, at the very least, two inches long! Off he flies on wings of wind | 
to his father, mother and sisters, and brothers and cousins and all the 
neighborhood, holding the fish aloft in both hands, still fearful of its 
escape; and, like a genuine child of corruption, his eyes brighten at | 
the first flush of cold blood on his small funny fingers. He carries | 
about with him, up-stairs and down-stairs, his prey upon a plate; he 
will not wash his hands before dinner, for he exults in the silver scales | 
adhering to the thumb nail that scooped the pin out of the baggy’s 
maw; and at night he is overheard murmuring in his sleep—a thief, 


| bi 


them, but even then, the “fun” he has in catching them adds a 
zest to life that never comes to him in digging potatoes or 
husking corn. 
hungry man may go to his henroost and strangle a pullet 
for his dinner, and it will satisfy his hunger. But let the same 
ponery man “nip” a ruffed grouse, as it whirs out of the 
rush like a bullet, and when he satisfies his hunger with it, 
the remembrance of the handsome way he “‘brought it down,” 
will sweeten every morsel as no other sauce on earth can. 
We all know what a keen enjoyment there is in it, a sweet 
hint of the romance of wild life, that is beyond any money 
value, so much is ita part and parcel of ourselves; and so 
much does it satisfy that ‘“‘chome-sickness” that is in the hearts 
of the most of us, that longing for the solemn woods and the 
rushing streams of our old aboriginal ancestors. 
And yet how many there are that live and die—dare we say 


soul of a true sportsman. How often has the sneer been 
thrust at you by old Gunnybags when you have returned from 
a fishing trip, ‘‘Well, I guess those ere trout must have cost 
you about two dollars a pound.” Well, admitting they did, 
the one who caught them knows that he got more “fun,” more 
genuine enjoyment out of his two dollars than old Gunnybags 
ever got out of anything in his life, unless it was in knocking 
his wife or scolding his children. Those two dollars a pound 
for trout mean to you a new lease of life; a building anew of 
those energies that made the getting of any money in your 
life possible. 

And thus would I add to the money value of the trout as a 


a robber and a murderer, in his yet infant dreams.—Christopher in food fish, the other unknown quantity in the problem, its value 


his Sporting Jacket. 
BROOK TROUT IN THE LOWER PENINSULA. 





| in “fun,” 


Just what shape the article will come in is just as varied as | 


| 


President Holmes related his experience upon the Jordan 


| that the grayling had not a predacious mouth and the trout 

had, and like all of its family, was a predacious fish, and this 
| satisfied him that the trout had made food of the grayling. 
He did not believe that trout and grayling would thrive in the 
same stream, and contended that streams where the grayling 
will live should be reserved for him alone. 


A TRIP TO BROWN’S TRACT. 


[= JUNE I went up to my old camp ground on the Ful- 
ton Chain, in Brown’s Tract, on my annual fishing trip. 
Going early, I often have to go alone. Sometimes that’s the 
best way; you can go where, when and how you like, with- 
out having to consult a ‘‘ wayward pardner ”—and then I 
have a special partner up there in my guide, Honest John 
B——, who isa whole team and a half all by himself. So, 
when John and I get together, we don’t calculate to be lone- 
sone, and the net result is a real pleasant time, and, to me, a 
decided profit in health, pleasure, change of scene, good fish- 
ing and good feeding. 

According to appointment John met me at Boonville on the 
| morning of June 2, and after devoting about two hours for 
| breakfast and calls on old friends, we started for the woods 
on one of Charley Phelps’ fast-line buckboards, so called be- 
| cause everything is tied fast with a line, else when you got to 

the end of the line your baggage would be scattered all along 
the line, and that’s twenty-six miles long. 

To me a ride in the country is a rare treat, living as I doin 
the great city, and rarely getting out of it, all the sights 
and sounds of thecountry are new, fresh and ever varying. 
Driving along the road, the stone walls, the birds in the 
fields, the chipmunks running along the fences, the cattle and 
horse*, the oe you meet, the streams and rocks and woods 
are always fresh. And then the feeling of exhilaration of 
going on a vacation, a rest—a change from the every day 

umdrum of a busy life—stirs one’s blood and makes me 
young again. And in this I am not alone; others have the 
same feelings and enjoyments. 

After a pleasant ride of twelve mil:s the wagon stops, and 





| 
} 





we dismount at the Moose River House, which any school- 
boy can tell you is a house on the bank of a river called 
Moose. Why, I can’t tell, but suppose at some time in the 
past animals of that species were to be found along here—but 
that’s not so now. However, we were glad to reach the 


which can only be calculated by each individual’s it i 
capacity tet enjoying i. vy house, for it is the last one on the road before you enter the 


woods, and the last house I was at was where I got breakfast, 


Mr. Frank N. Clark agreed with Mr. Parker's paper that | and this last house contained our dinner, hence it was ‘‘ very 


Oe Shs. ©. PARED, GEARED BARR: brook trout will live in many of the southern Michigan streams, | welcome, I thank you.” Ina brief space of time Tom Night- 
._ From all the information I can obtain, I feel quite confident! but not all, and where the brook trout cannot live, the Cala- | ingale, that’s he that runs this melancholy end’ house, told us 
in making the assertion that twenty-five years ago there were fornia trout will. The latter fish like cool and rapid running | to walk in and get dinner, and this he did in the blandest 
no brook trout on the ‘‘ Lower Peninsula.” _ streams, but will live in warmer and slower ones. He believed | manner, which reminded me of the old story of the spider 

At that time I was most interested in the iebthysioay of the | the idea that brook trout can live only in cold spring water, to | and the fly; but when he found out our capacity I guess he 
State, collecting and classifying, so far as I could, whatever | be erroneous. He believed the best streams for trout were | wasn’t feeling quite so bland; but he did not make a remark, 
came to hand, and making inquiries of all who might be inter- those having —. of small cold brooks running into them, | so we paid our bill and he smiled and told us to call again. 
ested as to what could be found in places inaccessible to the _ and places where the fish can go back into the deep holes | Of course he knew when we came back again out of the 
ordinary observer. To the question often asked of hunters, | where the water is warmer. Trout will live in water, at about | woods we could not help stopping at his house, for we would 
Nore ae surveyors conversant with the “streams of the | 80 degrees, and the ker caught fifty of them at his hatch- | be hungry ogre by that time, and—well, I hcpe he will have 
No ‘ Are there any brook trout up there?” ery and took spawn from them, in a stream having a tempera- | a good supply of provisions on hand for the occasion. And 

The universal answer was, no! eT ture of 82 -——. . here “I rise for to remark ” that the aforesaid Tom N—- has 

They often described what they usually called “Michigan, Mr. A. H. Mershon agreed with Mr. Clark concerning trout | this house fixed up in real nice style, everything neat, clean 
trout,” but which I then knew by their descriptions was no | living in warm water, and cited an instance of his having nine | and fresh, and he keeps a very good house, even if it is 
trout at all, and which we all know now to be the “Grayling.” orten years ago planted trout fry in some small streams run- | the last. 

The first definite information I had that there were trout in | ning into the To! river, where the water gets very warm ‘*Now, then, boys; all aboard”—this is next in order—so 
this part of the State was when a arty from Grand Rapids | insummer, and he had since caught them from 6 to 1614 inches | we take our seats on the buckboard, and, with a crack of the 
went up to what was then called e River, now the well- | long of different sizes, showing the original plant had bred | whip, we are off. A few rods from the house we cross the 
known Jordan, and who on returning brought back the first | an multiplied. Moose River on a ferryboat, and then we are in the woods in 
specimens of brook trout that I have seen in the State. Iwas; Mr. Clark said that many persons doubted that the large | reality. Anybody ean tell you what the woods are, but can 
well aware that they were found in the “Lake Superior re- | speckled trout found in-Lake Superior were genuine brook | anybody describe a wagon road through the woods? I doubt 
gio and on the south shore of the ‘Upper Peninsula,” in | trout, but he had seen and eaten them that were caught out | if fall justice can be done the gpbject; it is vast, it has length 
the Garp and Pine rivers and other streams near Mackinaw; | of the lake in pond nets last summer, some of them weighing breadth (not much), depths*(put that in the plural) an 
but this was the first that was known of them on this side of | 4 to 5 pounds, and he knew them to be the genuine broo! — (also plural). ell, get firmly braced on your seat 
the “Straits,” and I have never doubted but what they have trout, and the water was 74 degrees. Some years age be put | and keep an eye open for any obstacle, such as a pebble set 
found their way across the “‘ Straits” and become domiciled in some young grayling and brook trout in a pond large | up on end in the seal: or any small wetness of a dubious 
the “Jordan” and other streams less than twenty-five years brook trout, and the latter paid no attention to either as long | pearance, and as you strike the one or sink down into the 
ago, for it seems very im robable that a fish so distinctly as Pinter: fed, and when that was discontinued they gob- |} other, try to suit the motion of your body to the motion -of 
marked as the ‘‘ Brook —one so universally distributed bled them all up.. Brook trout will eat a bass, shiner, or any- | the wagon, and you will likely miss it every time. 
over the whole world, so much so, indeed, that © man was'| thing else, but Californie trout will nob eat otlies Sah. Hehad| Wehad ly got started when some on: began to figure 
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up how many miles we were from the end of the journey, 
and I tell you that’s the ne ee todo. It is astonishing 
how long the road gets to be before you get to the last mile- 
post if you go to figuring on it. But after getting bounced 
over rocks, sunk to the bottom of mud-holes, up over endless 
hills, down’the other side of them, glad at times to get off and 
walk, we finally got to our journey’s end pretty well shaken 
up, but wonderfully well preserved when you consider what 
we had gone through. And right glad we were to see, as we 
swung around a turn in the road, a rough frame-house a few 
rods ahead of us. This is the Forge House at the foot of the 
Fulton chain of lakes. We are not strangers here; every- 
body knows us, and they are willing, yea, anxious to give us 
all we can pay for, and we propose to get even with them by 
getting our money’s worth in the way of a supper, for our 
noonday meal is almost forgotten now. 

Our destination was a few miles from the Forge House, and, 
having a little daylight left, we started soon after supper, 
and taking our seat in John’s new boat we were soon spinning 
up the lake. Ob, the pleasure of the scenery of these woods 
and waters, now so familiar—every rock or point, every bay 
and stream is greeted as an old friend. Soon the log cabin 
beneath whose roof we have so often rested, comes in sight, 
and ere long we are again within its four walls, only to meet 
a glad surprise, for our old friend, Paul Jones, had heard of | 
our coming and was here ahead of us to keep us company, 
and had a good fire burning so that we might be comfortable, 
contented and happy. 

The fishing in this section early in May is very good, trout 
being hungry and ready for bait. The salmon trout are also 
numerous and are taken quite freely by trolling, either with 
minnow or the artificial spoons. When the weather grows 
warmer, along in June, you have to work harder to get fish, 
but that only adds zest to the enjoyment. ‘You feel that you 
must be smart enough to beat them some way or other, 
and various are the expedients resorted to. You have to seek 
the salmon trout in deeper water, and if they cannot be had 
by trolling, then you must resort to buoy fishing. In this 
way I have taken many handsome fish, and brought up from 
thirty or forty feet of water some of my choicest “lakers.” 
The trout now begin to take the fly, and later in the month 
they run into the spring-holes, where you can see them lay- 
ing in the cold spring water, a tempting sight for the fisher- 
man. But I must cut off my yarn or I shall be telling my 
readers where my favorite fishing spots-are, and that would 
never do—oh, no! J. R., JR. 


AN AUTUMN SUNSET. 
HEN is the best time to read the book of Nature? 
When autumn turns the leaves? A pretty thought, 
certainly, let us see how far practice agrees with its theory. 
~ Lake George in late October. The day had been one of those 
perfect samples of Nature’s work which she often allows us 
mortals toenjoy at that season. She had turned the leaves; we 
were to read, and forgot ourselves in the contemplation of the 
picture before us. Pulling out of the lengthening shadows near 
the shore, far on the bosom of the lake into the full glory of the 
sunset, we draw in the oars and abandon cannienes to the 
full enjoyment of the lovely scene. The glassy surface is un- 
broken, save by the gentle undulations caused by the boat as 
she glides along, slowly losing her momentum, and passing 
with the my she has made into that calm quiet so in keep- 
ing with her surroundings and the hour. Dome Island is 
abreast of us, and its gorgeous dress of exquisitely colored 
foliage is finely brought out by the more aablaed and restful 
tints of gray and brown on the opposite shore, relieved, here 
and there, by the brilliant blush of maples and the occasional 
modest glow of the birches that have found a home on the 
rugged mountain sides, whose summits are sharply cut against 
the clear blue of the sky. Great moundsof snowy cloud float 
slowly along, as though loath to lose sight of the enchanting 
picture, and while we trace noble castles and turrets in their 
outliners, glisten in their purity, and cast the reflections of their 
soft masses in the mirror spreading below. The spell is upon 
us, and we yield to its seductive charms. An occasional 
breath ruffies the water for a moment, then loses itself in a soft 
sigh, lending additional strength to the depth of our dreamy 
enjoyment. Silence reigns and as the sun sinks, and the 
shadows deepen and creep out over us, we feel the chill of ap- 
roaching night and almost unconsciously hear the words of 
that lovely glee— 
Now the darkness deepens! 
Night is drawing nigh, 
Shadows of the evening, 
Steal across the sky. 


A gun shot rings out over the lake and breaks in upon our 
reverie, and as its echoes fly among the hills, we take our way | 
to the landing stage, tie our little craft and leave the close of 
this short chapter from Nature’s book to the gathering dusk, in 
which the stars are already beginning to sparkle and flash 
with a freshness and brilliancy only seen in clear autumn 
weather. ANON. 


A MARINE BAIT WORM. 
QcEAnIc, N. J., Jan. 17. 
Editor Forest and Stream : 

While launching my little Rushton for a spin over the 
river this morning, I discovered what seems to me to bea 
species of angle worm. They look, however, something simi- 
lar to the sand worm, minus the nippers.” There were nearly 
one bushel of these worms in one spot, and all along the shore 
on the south side, and in some few places on the north side of 
this river they are strewn. You will oblige me by giving a 
full description. I cannot get the angle worm to make a 
comparison with, so I appeal to you. G. H. W. 

e sent the worms to Mr. True, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for identification, in order to get his opinion as to the 
species, it being evident, as our correspondent states, that 
they were not the common sand worm, Avenicola, used by 
the fishermen. Mr. True writes as follows : 

** Your box of worms arrived yesterday in good order. The 
species is Rhynchobolus dibranchiatus (Ehlers) Verrill. Its 
range, according to Verrill, is from New Jersey to Massachu- 
setts Bay. I believe that Webster found it on the coast of 
Virginia. It appears not to be an uncommon species. You 
will find reference to this worm in Part I. Fish Com. Report, 
p. 596; and figures of the feet and head on plate X (figs. 48, 
44), of the same volume. 

Freperick W. Trove, Ass’t in Helminthology. 


Fish Protection 1n New Yorx.—The Albany Journal 
says: ‘‘ Special Officer Brayton, of the Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association, has returned from a visit to Onondaga 
and Oneida lakes, where he has been endeavoring to break 
up the practice of violating the fish and game laws in that 
sectidbn. The officer says the violations are frequent, some of 
the fishermen going so far as to use nets. They send their 
fish to market in boxes labeled poultry, and in this way have 
been very, successful in evadjng detection. Seven persons 
who have violated the law at those lakes have been indicted, 
and will be tried during the coming months.” The Syra- 
cuse Standard says: ‘‘Some months , George A. Crown- 
hart, proprietor of the Ocean House at South Bay, and Game’ 


| tissues softened. The superiority of the flavor of the fish 


| nished by the U. 8. Fish Commission. Shad have been caught 


preceding the arrest were published at the time. It now ap- 
rs that one Charles Loskey has been quietly at work en- 
eavoring to procure the indictment of Crowhart and Lind- 
ley in tale county, on a charge of assault with intent to 
kill. The little game was promptly disposed of and the 
plans of Loskéy have come to naught. The grand jury have 
refused to shield the violators of the law.” 


Tue Iron Prer Pounp Net.—The great net which was 
stretched along an iron pier on the south side of Long Island 
near Napeague beach, has fizzled out. The thousands of 
tons of fish which were to be taken weekly remain to be 
heard from. The sea took the net out from between the iron 


. 





ing expressing their regret. The theory now advanced is that 
the fish only keep in shore when rivers are full of rain water, 
when they bear to the ocean organic matter on which fish 
love to feed. In seasons of drought fish go far out to sea 
for their food. They said but little about the filling of the 
meshes with sea-weed until it formed a dam which the tide 


same manner; but that is a subject that future investors in 
the stock can easily learn for themselves. 


THe LAMPpREY—Niagara, Ont.—The fishermen are catch- 
ing a great many sturgeon this winter. One of the sturgeon 
weighed 137]bs. and had attached to its body a “lamper eel” 
(local name). The eel was about eight inches long; they have 
large sucker mouths, by means of which they fasten on stur- 
geon, suckers and all bottom feeders. If you would like to 
have one, the next one I can get hold of you shall have.—W. 
8. L. [The lamprey is a true parasite and is not an eel. It 
is not even distantly related to the eel, but is nearer to the 
worms. It lives by sucking the juices from fish, and the cir- 
cumstance is not at all uncommon. ] 





Marne Law Enrorcep—Monson, Me., Jan. 14, 1882.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: Yesterday Deputy Warden 
Nahum H. Smith, of Greenville, paid $35, it being one-half 
of fines paid him for the violation of the fish laws of Maine 
by two poachers who caught trout a few days ago on Moose- 
head Lake. One-half of these fines go to the warden and 
one-half to the county. The total amount that this infraction 
of the law cost these gentlemen was $75. The men who 
were fined were natives and not visiting sportsmen.—J. F. 
SPRAGUE. 


Kitt Your Fiso.—Dutch fishermen, according to an ex- 
change, kill their fish as soon as they take them from the 
water, preventing them from dying slowly and having their | 


killed by Dutchmen, when compared with those which die 
slowly in French markets, is, so it is said, very great. 


LOBSTER LAW OF MASSACHUSETTS.—A law went into effect 
on the first of January in the State of Massachusetts which 
made it a criminal offence to capture, buy or sell a lobster, 
between June 20 and September 20, under a penalty of from 
ten to one hundred dollars, or imprisonment from one to 
three months. 





Sishculture. 


REPORT OF THE KENTUCKY COMMISSION. 


je third biennial report of the Fish Commission of Ken- | 
tucky for the years 1880-81, shows that the interest in fish- 
culture increases, and that applications for fish to stock 
streams and ponds are received in greater numbers than it is 
possible for the commissioners to supply. Letters from various 
parts of the State are published attesting the success of previ- 
ous plantings. Lake trout are doing well in the headwaters 
of Little River and in Red River, and the wall-eyed pike are 
thriving in Pond River. 

Mr. J. G. Stephens, of Holt, writes to Mr. Wm. Griffith 
President of the Commission, that the carp are doing so well 
that the people are astonished at their growth, and says ‘I 
don’t see why we can’t raise them instead of chickens and 
ducks and much cheaper. There are hundreds of ponds in this 
and Meade counties where they might be grown with great 
success, if the farmers would give them a little attention. “The 
most astounding growth is thus recorded by Mr. L. Washburn 
of Linden, Jefferson county, who says: “The Germn carp 
you sent to me were placed in my pond April 19, 1881. They 
measured when received from two to four inches in length. 
August 10, 1881, just four months and one day after planting 
them, they measured thirteen and one-half inches in lengt: 5 
and weighed two and one-eighth pounds. They were fed. 

a complain that the distilleries are killing 
more fish than the giant powder does, and one of the com- 
missioners, Dr. W. Van Antwerp, also makes the same state- 
ment. The California ‘‘mountain” or rainbow trout have been 
distributed to a limited extent, from four thousand fry fur- 





at the Falls of the Ohio and were sold daily at Louisville dur- 
ing the entire season, where they are preferred to either Poto- 
mac or Connecticut shad on account of their freshness. The 
were originally planted by the U. 8. F. C. Two million wall- 
a pike, locally called ‘“‘white salmon,” were planted durin; 
the season of 1879-80, as well as 24,000 land-locked salmon an 
23,000 brook trout. The report closes with tables showing the 
dates of planting, names of streams where planted, etc., of the 
different fishes. 


THE CONNECTICUT COMMISSION. 


N our last issue we noted the re-appointment of Dr. W. M. 
Hudson as one of the fish commission of Connecticut. Since 
that was published we learn that the Governor has also re- 
aeevinte’ Mr. Robert G. Pike for four years, from March 8 
1882. Both Dr. Hudson and Mr. Pike were originally appointed 
in 1869, and have served since with great credit to themselves | 
and advantage to the State. The commission now stands as 

follows: Dr. W. M. Hudson, Hartford; Mr. Robert G. Pike, 

Middletown; Mr. G. N. Woodruff, Sherman. 


OYSTERS IN OREGON.—Last week, says the Olympia 
Transcript, Messrs. 8. Barker, C. Ethridge and an oysterman 
from Shoalwater Bay, rigged up a dredging apparatus, and pro- 
ceeding down the bay to deep water, commenced operations. 
and suceeded in finding some of the largest oysters yet found 
on the sound. How extensive they are is not yet ascertained, 
but the trial demonstrates that larger and finer oysters exist 
in the deep water than is found in our shallow bays. We look | 
for this to be a huge business in the future. 


CALIFORNIA.—The San Francisco Call says that Fish Com- 
missioner B. B. Redding states that 50,000 rm trout and 
500,000 white fish have been forwarded from the East to 


columns several times, and the stockholders have had a meet- |- 


carried away, or of the storms which operated in much the | 





all parts‘of the State has been very great, but there will not 
be any for distribution until next fall, The delay is due to 
the b fish having been placed in a pond of artesian 
well water Alameda. There not being any animal life in 
the water the carp did not breed, and as no vegetation formed 
on the of the pond there was no spawning place for the 
a oa An examination of the pond substantiates these 
acts, The fish were at once removed to a lake in the hills of 
San Mateo County, and it is expected that by next fall there 
will be plenty of small fry for distribution. Those persons 
i ponds will no doubt profit by the experience of 

the Fish Commissioners and not put the fish in ponds of well 


Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
March 7, 8, 9 and 10—Pittsburgh, Pa., Bench Show. Chas. Lincoln, 
Superintendent. Entries close Feb. 25. 
‘ay 9, 10,11 and 12—Boston, Mass. Third Bench Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Kennel Club, Edward J. Forster, Secretary; Chas. Lincoln, 


Superintendent. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


September—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Prairie 
Chickens. Jos. H. Dew, Columbia, Tenn., career 

December—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 





TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 
IN TEN CHAPTERS—CHAP. X. 


W E have given in the preceding chapters as well as we 

were able the outlines of the course that for more than 
a quarter of a century we have successfully pursued in pre- 
paring our dogs for lives of usefulness, and we believe, yes, 
we know, that if any one—we care not how wedded he ma 
be to the force system—will but give our method a fair trial, 
henceforth the whip and check cord will form no part of his 
kennel appurtenances, for not alone does our system exercise 
an ennobling influence upon our pupil, thus making him 
much better qualified to become our companion, but the 
better, finer feelings of our own nature are not blunted and 
brutalized by the cruel associations necessarily present when 
the lash is applied to the ap ge | form, nor is ouf enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of the field marred by constantly 
recurring struggles with the sharer of our sport who should 
be our obedient as well as loving friend. As the Hon. 
George Ashman once remarked to us, ‘‘The humane system 
and the force system both accomplish the result of bringing 
man and dog toward the same plane, the one by elevating 
the brute, the other by lowering the humane creature.” 

In all our lessons we have endeavored to impress upon the 
reader the great importance of carefully studying the dispo- 
sition of his pupil in order that he might intelligently apply 
their teachings. We have also tried to show the paramount 
necessity of a very cautious advance at each successive step. 
Yet so very important a matter do we deem this that we can- 
not forbear again calling your attention to it, and again 
cautioning you to use the utmost care in all your lessons, 
and to so manage that your dog shall not become over- 


| trained, for this, although quite common, is a very serious 


fault, and one that will require a long time to overcome, if, 
indeed, you can ever quite eradicate it; and in order to 
secure that cheerful, willing obedience that is so desirable, it 
will be far better that you should devote plenty of time to 
the proper development of your pupil than by undue haste to 
bring him out only partially trained or cowed and dis- 
heartened by a too close or too long continued drilling at 
tasks that should be his delight instead of dread. In perfect- 


| ing our pupil in his work in the field, great care must be 


taken that he always performs his task in a faultless manner, 
and no thought of present enjoyment should allow you for 
an instance to relax that constant surveillance and watchful 
care that you have bestowed upon him while practicing him 
at home. There is no more prolific cause of the unsteadiness 
and disobedience exhibited by so many of the dogs we meet 
as the overlooking of the little faults that scarcely appear 
worth noticing. As we have before remarked, anything 
that is worth the doing is worth doing well, and in nothing is 
this more- apparent than in the education of your dog. e 
don’t mean by this that you should be constantly nagging 
him and breaking his heart with an incessant repetition of 
commands, but that when you do give an order you should 
see to it that it is at once obeyed, and to the very letter. 
Especially should he be restrained from manifesting any 
unsteadiness or uneasiness when in the presence of crippled 
birds. This can only be accomplished by a faithful adher- 
ence upon your part to the rules that you have established to 
govern his conduct and by a religious setting of the example 
that you wish him to follow, as any excitement upon your part 
or undue haste to secure the bird is sure to be impressed 
upon his susceptible mind and cause you no end of trouble 
in ‘the future. Better by far that you should lose a dozen 
biris than that your dog should become unsteady. 
When it is possible, we always shoot a cripple before our 
young dog, and we have ever found that this course, es- 
pecially when he could see the performance, excercised a 
steadying influence upon him, and also taught him to love 
and have confidence in the gun. After sufticient experience 
in the field, and when your dog appears to understand just 
what you require of him, he may safely be allowed to cap- 
ture the fluttering bird, with no fear that it will cause him to 
become unsteady or depart from the teachings of his early 
days, for the course that we have pursued has wonderfully 
developed his reasoning faculties, and there will be no trouble 
in easily teaching him to comprehend that when ordered to 
retrieve a <a bird, no license is thereby granted him to 


| indiscriminately rush for every one that starts. When once 


we have our dog under the perfect control that it has been 
our aim to achieve, it is comparatively an easy matter to k 
him up to his work, as our knowledge of his disposition an 
his knowledge of our method will render an occasional word 
all that will be required. ; P 

Having now brought teacher and pupil safely afield, we 
shall now regretfully take our leave of them, trusting that 
not entirely in vain Seve been our labors, and that some at 
least of the new recruits to the vast army of sportsmen-smay 
be induced to follow the course here marked out, and by their 
success encourage others to try our humane system of train- 


ing. 
Ecce carefully reviewing our very pleasant task, we are 
infully impressed with its many shortcomings and imper- 
ectioum: the most serious of these is the failure to express 
the ideas that we wish to convey in a satisfactory manner. 








Constable W. H. Lindley, of Canastota, caused the arrest of 


several jes who had been engaged in objique fishing on 
Oneida Lake. The somewhat exciting events immediately 


this city for distribution in the lakes and rivers of California. 
Of the trout 20,000 have already been received and are being 
hatched at San Leandro. The demand for carp, he says, from 


‘ 


Although to the best of our ability have we endeavored to 
im the know gained by a large ence, yet we 
feel that we have but crudely and imperfectly 
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our purpose. ‘There appears to be an indescribable, in- 
tangible something that 5 lacking and that our pen is unable 


to portray. ; 

Phere is a mysterious and subtle power, inherent in some 
and only gained | by others with long experience, that enables 
its r to exact an instant and willing obedience from 
the lower animals by a single word or look that others cannot 
compel by vociferous commands or even by blows. We 
have already noticed that those who possessed this peculiar 
gift appeared intuitively, as it were, to understand the nature 
and disposition of the animals under their care, and that 
there was invariably an almost electrical and harmonious 
sympathy between them. Would that we could reveal the 
secret of this mysterious power; then could we lay aside our 
pen with pride in the belief that we had laid at the feet of 
the sportsmen’s shrine a worthy offering. 


THE ST. JOHN BENCH SHOW. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, ] 


McDona.p’s Corner, N. B., Jan. 23. 

T the second annual bench show of dogs, held at St. John, 

N. B., from Jan. 17 to 20, under the auspices of the New 

Brunswick Poultry and Pet Stock Association, there were 149 

entries (against 104 the year previous) in the foilowing classes: 

Mastiffs 3, Saint Bernards 3, Newfoundlands 18, greyhounds 

8, deerhounds 2, pointers 3, setters 12, Irish water-spaniels 2, 

retrievers 2, clumbers 2, cockers 9, field spaniels 10, fox-ter- 

riers 7, collies 9, DaJmatian 1, bull 1, bull-terriers 18, sky-ter- 

riers 8, pugs 7, black and tan 4, Yorkshires 8, Italian grey- 
hound 1, miscellaneous 20. 

The judge was Mr. George Walton, of Boston, and his 
awards, though very satisfactory to the majority, of course 
excited the wrath of a number of individuals who each 
possessed ‘tthe best animal in the show.” The judze said 
that there had been a decided improvement ‘‘both in the 
quantity and quality” of animals exhibited since last year, 
and that a Scotch staghound shown by A. Berryman, could 
scarcely be excelled on this continent. A pair of clumbers 
exhibited by Thos. Eagan of Halifax, N. 8., and a bull-terrier 
shown by Snider Bros., of St. John, were pronounced ex- 
cellent specimens, and he also commended Mr. Hazen’s New- 
foundiand dog very highly. Mr. Alfred Ray, of Fredericton, 
exhibited a mastiff which weighed 180 pounds. The follow- 
ing are the winners of tue Association specials of $10 each 
for the best animal, irrespective of age or sex, in each of the 
seven largest classes in the show: 

Charles Bustin, Yorkshire terrier dog. 

F. B. Hazen, Newfoundland dog. 

John R. Armstrong, cocker dog. 

Chas. Nevins, field-spaniel dog. 

John McMillan, Scotch collie dog. 

Snider Bros. bull-terrier dog. 


L. J. Almon, Skye-terrier dog. 
The special prize of a silk hat for the best animal in the show was 


won by A. Berryman’s Scotch staghound. 

At a meeting held by the Association on the second day of 
the show the following officers were elected: Col. A. Blaine, 
President; J. S. McLaren, L.. J, Almon, Alex. Stewart, J. B. 
Snowbail, L. I. Flower, D. M. Bliss ‘and C. E. Grosvenor, 
Vice-Presidents; Herbert W. Wilson, Secretary; Wm. Snider, 
Treasurer. eyed, Z 

The complete prize list will be found appended: 

Class 1. Mastiffs.—Dog, 1st, Alfred Ray, Fredericton, N. B.; 2d, Jas. 


Collins, St. John, N. B. 

Class 2. St. Bernard.—Dog, 1st, (rough coated) W. B. Purchase, St. 
John; bitch, 2d, (unworthy of 1st), Jos. Prichard, Jr., St. John; 
smooth-coated, dog, ist, F. W. Daniel, St. John. 

Class‘ 3. Newfoundlands.—Dog, 1st, Frank B. Hazen, St. John; 2d, 








H. B. Masters, St. John; bitch, ist, Robt. Blackhall,’ St. John; 2d, | 


Jas. Lennihan, St. John; dog, puppy, 1st, Robt. Bardsley, St. John. 
Class 6. Greyhound.—Dog, ist, A. M. Magee, St. John; bitch, 1st, 
Robt. Blackhall, St. John. 
Class 7. Deerhounds.—Dog, 1st, (Scotch stag-hound), A. Berryman, 
St. John; 2d, A. M. Magee, St. John. 
Woods, St. John; 2d, E. Le Roi 


Class 8. Pointers.—Dog, Ist, E. C. 

Willis, St. John; bitch, Ist, Jas. Duffy, Portland, N. B. 

Class 10. English setters.—Dog, 1st, L. J. Almon, St. John; 2d, E. 
J. Harrison, St. John; bitch, ist, T. G. Dowling, St. John; dog, puppy, 
Jos. Dalzell, St. John; bitch, puppy, 1st, J. Mitchell, St. John. 

Class 11. Gordon setter.—Dog, ist, J. S. Clino, St. John. 

Class 13. Irish setters.—Dog, ist, Robt. Wisted, St. John; bitch, 1st, 
J. C. Allison, St. John; dog, puppy, Ist, Jonas Howe, St. John; bitch, 
puppy, ist, W. A. McLaren, Moncton; 2d, H. Gordon, St. John. 

Class, 15. Irish water spaniels.—Dog, 1st, G. O. Bent, St. John; 2d, 
A. Berryman, St. John. 

Class 16. Retrievers.—Dog, 1st, E. M. Estey, Moncton; dog, puppy, 
1st, E. M. Estey, Moncton. 

Class 17. Clumbers.—Dog, 1st, Thos. Eagan, Halifax, N.8.; bitch, 
ist, Thos. Eagan, Halifax, N. 8. 

Class 18. Cockers.—-Dog, ist, J. R. Armstrong, St. John; bitch, 1st, 
A. C. Smith, St. John; 2d, E. Le Roi Willis, St. John; dog, puppy, Ist, 
E. D. Morrissey, St. John; bitch, puppy, Ist, Fred. Coster, St. John. 

Class 19, Field Spaniels—Dog, 1st, Charles Nevins, St. John, N. B.; 
2d, Jno. Walsh, St. John; dog puppy, Ist, W. McDonald, St. John; 
2d, W. L. Sturdee, St. John; bitch, ist, Patrick Pye, St. John. 

Class 20, Fox Terriers—Dog, ist, J. S. McLaren, St. John; bitch, ist, 
J. 8. McLaren, St. John; bitch PUPPY, a W. McLauchlan, St. John. 

c 


Class 25, Collies—Dog, 1st, John } n, St. John; 2d, A. M. 
Magee, St. John; bitch, ist, W. A. Milligan, St. John; 2d, G.'H. & J. 
D. Purdy, St. John; dog puppy, Ist, H. P. Hayward, bt. John; 2d, A. 


C. Fairweather, Rothesay. 
Class 26, Dalmatian or Coach Dog—2d, T. B. Gass, St. John. 
Class 27, Bulls—Dogs, 1st, Snider Bros., St. John. 
Class 28, Bull Terriers—Dog, 1st (89 points), Snider Bros., St. John; 
2d, Peter Clinch, St. John ; bitch, 1st, G. H. and J. D. Purdy, St. John; 
W. M. Merrick, St. John; dog puppy, ist, E. Le Roi Willis, St. 


John; 2d, Snider Bros., St. John. 

Class 29, Skye Terriers—Dog, ist, L. J. Almon, St. John; bitch, 1st, 
R. M. Brittain, St. John; 2d, R. McConnell, St. John; bitch puppy, 
1st, A. Be n, St. John. Toy terriers under 5lbs—Dogs, ist, J. 
McGoldrick, St. John; bitch, 1st, J. McGoldrick, St. John. 

Class 3), Pugs—Dog, ist, G. H. and J. D. Purdy, St. John; 2d, A. M. 
Magee, St. John; bitch, 1st, Snider Bros., St. John; dog puppy, G. O 
Bent, St. John; bitch puppy, ist, G. H. and J. D. Purdy, St. John 


Japanese pug dog puppy, 2d, Wm. Bartley, St. John. 
Class Bt Seotch Terrers—Bitch, 1st, Frank Puddington, St. John: 
Class 82, Black and Tan Terriers—Dog, Ist, Col. A. Blaine, St. John; 


bitch, 1st, John Hatheway, St. John; 2d, Col. A. Blaine, St. John. 

Class 34, Yorkshire Terriers—Dog, 1st, Charles Rustin, St. John; 
2d, R. M. Brittain, St. John; bitch, 1st, Jas. Lennihan, St. John; 2d, 
Chas. Rustin, St. John; dog puppy, Ist, Robt. Stack. 

Class 40, Italian Greyhound—Bitch, ist, Samuel Blaine, St. John. 

Class 41, Miscellaneous (all other varieties not enumerated on pre- 
mium list)—Irish terrier dog, 1st, Carvill Bros., St. John; 2d, Carvill 
Bros., St. John; bitch, 1st, Carvill Bros., St. John: 2d, Peter McCart, 
St. John. Scotch terrier-dog, 1st, R. Blackhall, St. John. Curly- 
coated retriever, Lewis J. on, Rothesay. Spanish le dog, 
ist, F. Crookshank, St. John. L. [. Frower. 


WHAT THEY FOUND IN THE DOG. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., 1882. 
Editor, Forest and Stream : 

I would like to report a case of unusual interest. It may be 
nothing new or strange, but I have never heard of a case simi- 
lar friend has a very valuable pointer dog, the best I have 
ever shot over. On Wednesday evening, while eating scraps 
obtained from the butcher shop, he suddenly stopped eating 
and commenced howling as if in great pain, and refused to eat 
more. My friends supposed he had swallowed a piece of bone, 
but could find nothing in his throat, nor did the ve any 
appearance of being choked. He walked stiffly stretched 
himself as if ning burt him internally. On patting him 
on the side he howled as if very sore. Next morning would 
eat nothing, but drank a large ey of water; did not ap- 

ar to be feverish; walked with body curved to left side and 

ped in left fore leg. Howled greatly at times as if in ex- 
we again would appear to be easier. 


iday morning a small lump appeared on left side op- 


posite the stomach, about the size of the endofathumb. Ap- 
peared to be very sore. The dog was now very weak and 
would eat nothing. Drank water or milk freely. Lump re- 
mained about the same size until Monday morning, the dog in 
the meantime growing steadily worse and weaker. 

Not being able to walk, my friend carried him to the buggy 
and brought him to a A yg the dog showing great evidence 
of pain on being handled. Upon examination, I could, with 
considerable pressure, feel something under the lump and be- 
tween the ribs. At my friend’s request I cut the lump open, 
he saying that the dog would die saree if something was 
not done for him. Upon opening the lump a small amount of 
matter escaped. By inserting the finger between the ribs I 
could feel the sharp point of something. With a small pair of 
forceps I got hold of this, and, with considerable difficulty. 
removed a common wooden skewer-pin, five inches long, an 
about the size of a common slate pencil—such pins as butchers 
use to keep a roast of beef in position while roasting. The 
sharp end was between the ribs, while the other, or blunt end. 
was still in the stomach. The contractions of the stomach ha 
evidently forced the sharp point through the walls of the 
stomach and between the ribs. This was no doubt the cause 
of the dog howling so at times, the stomach irritated by a 
foreign substance, contracting, as in vomiting, forcing the pin 
further and further through, and giving the dog great pain: 
The operation was performed without chloroform. The dog 
seemed greatly prostrated for a while—lying very quietly— 
but soon revived and seemed better. After allowing him to 
rest, my friend started to the buggy, the dog following. Ar- 
riving at the buggy, what was his surprise to see the do 
bound over the wheel and curl himself up in his accustome 
place under the seat. His appetite returned at once, and in 
eight days after I shot quail over him, he never working bet- 
ter. He is now in prime condition, the only evidence of his 
former trouble being a small lump where the pin was re- 
moved. It was very fortunate that the pin took the course it 
did, had it taken another direction and escaped into the ab- 
dominal cavity, it would undoubtedly have caused death. 

I would like to hear through the columns of FoREsT AnD 
STREAM if any of your many readers have seen or heard of 
similar cases. The laughable part of the operation was my 
friend’s exclamation and look of surprise as the pin was slowly 
pulled out from between the dog’s ribs. As a bystander said, 

‘His eyes bulged out till you could have snared them with a 
rape vine.” ‘Great heavens,” he exclaimed, drawing a long 
reath as the end aaa. “T thought it was my three- 
jointed fishing rod.” y friend declares that upon showin 


_— 


the skewer ay to the dog the next day he growled at it, an 
insists that he knew that it was the cause of hi ore 4 
8. H. 


CONDITIONING FOR BENCH SHOWS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A few hints as to the means to be taken to 
show condition may not be out of place, here at 

If ——s from skin diseases, a cooling and somewhat laxa- 
tive vegetable diet must be given, with plenty of exercise, and 
proper remedies in severe cases. In mild cases washing with 
tar soap will probably be found effectual, always combined 
with a proper diet and due attention to clean and healthy 


lodging. our dog should be bedded on bright straw—oat 
straw is the best if changed so often as not to be broken up in 


now. 


thoroughly. If the dog house is not large enough to permit 
every corner of the interior to be reached, you should either 
discard it entirely and build anew, or else fumigate it thus: 
First, stop all cracks, then take an old pan—one that will not 
melt apart—and put therein a quantity of burning coals; 
immediately place it in the dog house and throw on the coals 


smoke. 
operation is begun, and as much of the remaining dust as it is 
possible to reach should be swept or shaken out. After the 
lapse of an hour or more, remove the board covering the 
entrance and place the kennel where it can air thoroughly. 
Be sure to let it stand in a dry place, sheltered from the 
winds, and in such a position that sunshine can reach it dur- 
ing much of the day, and have it raised from the ground 


exclude all upward drafts of air, and the roof should extend 
so far over the door as to 
in. A house sufficiently large for man and dog both to enter 
—about the size of an ordinary bathing-house—with a port- 
able bunk for the dog, would be much better than this “dog 
house” to admit the dog alone. 


hints for the erection of either a larger or smaller establish- 
ment, and in the issue of Jan. 19, a correspondent, A. B. A., 
ouse of our daddies,” which renders it as easy to clean as the 
larger kennel. In mopping out a kennel, put a tablespoon- 
ful of crude carbolic acid in each pail of water used, an 


therein. Be careful not to allow any of this acid to get into 
the drinking water. 
clean pine sawdust or dry earth on the floor, as an absorbent, 
and sweep out all together. 

As to washing your dog, there are ways in which to perform 


condition, without oe 
ways by which you can ma 

appoint yourself, and i throw him into pneumonia in 
the bargain, It is rather early in the year to begin washing 
yet, even with the shows in view, but warm, dry days may 
come in any month, and you must choose the warmest part 
of the day. Take your dog into the house—unless you have an 
outbuilding which is sufficiently warm and free from drafts— 
and have ready a large tub about half full of rather warm 
water, into which you have put two or three tablespoonfuls 
of pulverized borax. You may use, for ordinary washing of 
the dog, white Castile. Crude, common soaps, such as the 
ordinary laundry bar, make the coat harsh, rough, and curly, 
and prevent it from laying well, in the flat-coated breeds, be- 
sides irritating the skin and inflaming the eyes if it gets into 
them. A sponge is necessary for work on the head, but for the 
body, legs, etc., a brush is better; an ordinary scrubbing-brush | 





is very satisfactory. Dry your dog immediately, with coarse 
towels, of a character which will absorb the moisture readily ; 
and rub him with them until véry little or no moisture can ss 


felt on his coat. The large salt sacks can be each cut up into 
four excellent towels for wet use, or rubbing cloths for dry 
— When the animal is perfectly dry, if of long-haired 
reed, comb his hair out with a mane-comb, such as is used for 
horses, which is a to an ordinary comb, because the 
are more blunt, and there is less danger of pulling out 

the live hair. If there are knots of dead hair behind the ears | 
or elsewhere on the body, they can be partly untangled and 
then be pulled off with this comb. I do not like an ordi- 
nary horse-brush with which to groom a dog; a much better 
article is what is known as a groom’s water-brush, to be used 
dry, however, on the dog. Brush your dog’s coat in the direc- 
tion in which the hair grows. After you have entirely finished 
his toilet, you may let him run briskly for a time, but keep 


roduce good | 


the kennel—and the kennel should be cleaned and disinfected | 


| a handful of sulphur, and nail against the entrance a board of | 
sufficient size to cover it entirely and closely, with, perhaps, | 
an old piece of blanket between to prevent the escape of the | 
Of course all straw must be removed before this | 


| sufficiently to avoid contact with the natural moisture of the | 
| soil. The bottom must be tight, without cracks, so as to | 


revent rain and snow from beating | 


allow the building to dry thoroughly before lodging your dog | 


In remoying occasional dirt, sprinkle | 


this operation so as to vastly improve your animal’s looks and | 
his health; and there are other | 
e him “look like everything,” dis- | 





Smooth-coated dogs need not be washed as often as their long- 
haired b but both should be med alike, with the 
exception of omitting the comb from the short-haired animal’s 
outfit. First comb, then brush, then rub with your salt-sack 
cloths and a chamois skin, if you choose. Go through this 
everyday, but do not at the show rub as though you were 
doing it for your life, as we have an impression that it exhausts 
a dog and causes him to present a dull appearance before the 
judges, if overdone. Do not use much oil at any time—not 
more than two drops for a setter, rubbed in the palms of the 
hands and applied between the combing and the brushing. 
Olive oil is a good kind. Beware of letting ca eagerness to 
have your dog look his best, cause you to oil him too heavily 
at the show, as in that case you might be adjudged guilty of 
“faking,” and be thrown out of the ring. Better to use no oil 
at all on that day. 

A very useful article is the wire brush with flexible back 
and the ends of the wires blunt; not the stiff kind with sh 
wires. This serves the purpose of both comb and brush, an 
is useful alike for long-haired or short-haired dogs. ALKALI. 

\ \ JE publish below Mr. Llewellin’s protest against a grand- 

son of Pride of the Border, together with the answer of 
Perplexity, who is undoubtedly the peer of Mr. Llewellin at 
least upon the dog question. We are at a loss to conceive 
what object Mr. Liewellin could possibly have in thus tra- 
ducing the character and impugning the honor of his dead 
friend, especially when the facts in the case so far as known 
and nearly all of the circumstantial evidence conclusively 
shuws, that he is very liable to be mistaken. We would like 
Mr. Llewellin to explain why it is that so robust a strain-of 
setters as the Edmond Castle when crossed with so feeble a 
sort as he would have us believe the Laverack to be, do not 
in some one of the progeeny of this cross show their 
colors, as it is well known that none of Pride of the Borders 
get have shown a trace of liver, which is the characftristic 
color of the Edmond Castle setters. 

The correspondence in the London Field is as follows: 

Mr. Laverack’s printed pedigrees, accepted without question 
as faithful exponents of his method of breeding setters, have 
created a certain precedent, which has been blindly followed 
by various persons in the breeding of animals. The blind 
faith in this false precedent is leading to an amount of “‘in- 
breeding” which, if pérsisted in, must eventually prove fatal 
to our fine breeds of sporting dogs. 

I am in a position to prove that those pedigrees are open to 
serious question, as are also his statements as to the breeding 
of his dogs. 

Since his statements are not to be received, it follows that 
schemes and theories of breeding based on them are without 
| foundation. I have therefore thought it right to take the 
opportunity—which the establishment of a cluss for ‘“‘pure 
Laveracks” by the Kennel Club, at the late Alexandra Palace 
Show, has afforded me—to bring the matter forward. I have, 
with this object, sent in a protest to the committee of the 
Kennel Club, as promoting that show, a copy of which I 
inclose, and which, as being a matter of public interest, I 
trust you will be able to make public. 

R. Li. PURCELL-LLEWELLIN, 
| South Ormsby Hall, Alford, Dec. 28. 
[Copy or PRorestT.] 

I protest against Comet, No. 370 at the Alexandra Palace show, as 
entered in the wrong class. The class is‘for pure Laveracks. The 
grandsire of Comet is stated in the catalogué to have been Pride of the 
Border; this dog was not a “ pure’’ Laverack. 

In the years 1871-1872 I saw a great deal of Mr. Laverack, and had 
many conversations with him about his breed of dogs. He affirmed 
that his breed was a pure race of dogs, uncrossed with any other 
blood, but descended entirely and exclusively from Ponto and Old 
Moll, obtained by him in 1825. Mr. Laverack, however, nevertheless 
subsequently also informed me that he had crossed his dogs, but that 
he had not kept any of the produce of such crosses. 

Mr. Laverack’s book, *‘ The Setter,’’ which he dedicated to me, cor- 
roberates his statements to me as to what he regarded as a ‘“‘ pure” 
bred setter of his breed. He also pressed me not to cross his breed, 
which I then had, giving me his own experience of crossing as his 
reason. When Pride of the Border came out, I at once recognized him 
| as a cross-bred one. Further collateral evidence gathered from Mr. 
Laverack and others tended to show that I was not mistaken. A series 
of letters lately published in Land and a me an opportunity 
of proving Pride of the Border was not pure. This opportunity I take, 
not because I doubt Mr. Bowers’ good faith in entering Comet as a 
pure Laverack, but because the whole system of ‘‘in-breeding,’’ now 
beginning to be so much practiced, to the detriment of pointers and 


LAVERACK PEDIGREES. 





| setters and other breeds of animals, will once for all be proved to 
| have no favorable precedent when once the pedigree of Pride of 
| the Border has been brought to light. I would especially call at- 
| tention to the fact that, more than one year after Pride of the 
Border had first been exhibited, Mr. Laverack had given his pedi- 
gree variously to different people, sometimes by Dash II., and at 


A description of an admir- | other times as by Fred II. 
able kennel was published in your issue of Dec. 29, 1881, to | 
which I refer your readers, and from which they may take | cross, and that Mr. Laverack attempted to give him a “pure” 


I maintain that he was by neither, that he was a direct out- 


| pedigree, but forgot which dog he had first said he was. 
Had Pride been by either one or the other, Mr. Laverack 


eo a description of a valuable improvement upon the “dog | would have been most unlikely to have made a mistake, since 


| he always attended to the mating of his dogs himself. For 
| proof that Pride of the Border was not pure “ pure,” I refer 
| you— 

. 1. To a quotation from a letter of Mr. Laverack’s, which ap- 
| peared in a Chicago paper of March 14, 1874. 

| 2 Toa letter of Mr. Robinson’s, with whom Mr. Laverack 
| was intimate, in which Mr. Robinson distinctly admits one 
| Edmond Castle cross. 

3. To a witness I am prepared to call to whom Mr. Laverack 
stated that Pride’s color (liver and white), till then unknown 
in the breed, actually was due to his crossing with the Edmond 
Castle breed. R. Lu. PURCELL-LLEWELLIN. 


I cannot understand why, at this distance of time, Mr. 
Llewellin should think it necessary to come forward and thus 
publicly attack the character of a deceased gentleman who 
was in his lifetime apparently a friend of his. If Mr. Llewel- 
lin is correct in his inferences, Mr. Laverack was a dishonest 
map. Mr. Llewellin cannot, however, be allowed to take 
away the character of another by merely raising inferences; 
and on perusal it will be found that his letter and inclosure 
contain: nothing higher. Mr. Llewellin’s position, bad he 
been armed with absolute proof, would not, I am convinced, 
under all the circumstances of the case, recommend itself to 
the majority of the readers of The Field; but, as it is, his let- 
ter is remarkable only for the absence of proof. He digs a 

it for another (his friend—ahem!—deliver me from my 
riends!) und falls into it himself. 

Look for a moment at what he considers sufficient to justify 
his inferences of deliberate dishonesty on the part of Mr. 
Laverack. 

First, he says, ‘‘When Pride of the Border came out, I at 
once recegnized him as a cross-bred one.” (By the bye, this 
surely must be taken as an unintentional expression of Mr. 
Llewellin’s sdmiration of the beauty and purity of Mr. Laver- 
ack’s dogs.) This is the sort of evidence we are to accept as 
all that is pou to scatter to the winds the word and 
honor of a gvod old English gentleman. It may be very con- 
vincing to Mr. Lilewellin; but, knowing how dogs are liable 
to strain sack for generations, it is scarcely good enough for 
“ye Bri‘ish public. 

Bat now comes his grand coup d’etat, and r Mr. Laver- 
ack’s character has gone forever. Listen! ‘*More than one 

ear after Pride of the Border has first been exhibited, Mr. 





him m . Twice a month is often enough to wash; the last 
time, if you are to show him, not immediately before the show, 
but two or three days previous. Feed well, but with a 
a oe les in the food; and exercise plen 
give good form and spirits, but do not try to “fine him 
down,” as though you intended to compete in a field-trial, 





. had given his pedigree variously to different ae some- 
times by Dash II., and at other times by Frei Il.” We have 
no proof of this fact, but we will accept it on the writer’s 
authority; and what then? a7 this, that an old man, 
seventy years of age, who has b hundreds of jm mans 
a mistake as to one dog’s pedigree, when he has not his stud 
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book befere him. I do not know Mr. Llewellin, and have no 
idea as to his age; but, whatever be his age, I will venture to 
assert that, as years roll on, he will find that, as his hair 
begins ‘to whiten and his forehead to wrinkle, memory’s 
power will begin to decrease; and if, with memory perha: 
slightly impaired, he should ever make a mistakes to the 
ree of any of his own dogs, I hope that no one will be 
‘ound sufficiently uncharitable to attempt to hold up that 
mistake as proof of absolute fraud. It is even within the 
range of probability that Pride’s dam might have been served, 
by accident or design; by both Dash II. and Fred IL, and 
hence the confusion in the old gentleman’s mind. Be that as 
it may, this inference is, to say the least of it, quite as prob- 
able as Mr. Llewellin’s. . 

One statement in Mr. Llewellin’s letter, instead of telling in 
his favor, has, to my mind, a directly opposite tendency. 
He says: ‘“‘Mr. Laverack informed me that he had crossed 
his dogs, but that he had not kept any of the produce of such 
crosses.” And again: ‘‘He also pressed me not to cross his 
breed, which I then had, giving me his own experience of 
crossing as his reason.” If words ever did carry conviction 
of truthfulness and sincerity, surely these do. If Mr. 
Laverack really bad been acting in the dishonorable manner | 
suggested by Mr. Llewellin, would he be likely to speak about | 
crossing and its effects in this open and candid manner? 

Mr. Lleweilin seems to think, if only he is able to prove 
that Pride of the Border was not pure, the whole system of 
breeding, as laid down by Mr. Taverack, would, ‘‘ once for 
all, be proved to have no favorable precedent.” Even if 
Pride of the Border were not pure, what then? ‘One 
swallow does not makea summer.” What about the other 
pure Laveracks, about whose pedigree Mr. L. is graciously 
silent? Surely Mr. L. himself should be the last person to 
rail against the Laverack breed, as he is now reaping the 
benefits of Mr. Laverack’s careful ——. What bitches 
does he win with in the champion classes at Birmingham and 
the Palfices year after year? Either with Princess, Phantom, 
or Puzzle, all three pure Laverack. What dog did he win 
with in the open class at the late Alexandra Palace show? 
With Prince Royal, another pure Laverack. In fact, every 
doy that he has in his kennel of any note is at least half 
Laverack. 

If Mr. Laverack’s system is such a bad one, how is it that 
Mr. Llewellin bred from Lill, by Prince? and, if it is such a 
bad system, how is it that, while it has been kept up for 
seventy years, the pure Laveracks are still at the top of the 
tree, such as champion Rock, Emperor Fred, Royal Jock, 
Prince Royal, Princess, Phantom, Puzzle, and lots of others? 

I, for one. am always ready to carefully consider any and 
all facts brought forward as evidences or proofs; but to take 
off my hat to any man’s ipse dixit is what I never shall do. 
Highly as I may regard Mr. Llewellin’s judgment of the 
points of a setter, I shall require something more like tang- 
ible proof than his letier at present contains before I either 
believe the late Mr. Laverack to have been a rogue, or his 
breed of setters a delusion. What can have caused the letter 
to be written at all, is to me a matter of PERPLEXITY. 

P.’. By the bye, why does Mr. Llewellin single out Mr. 
Bowirs to protest against? I find there is only one dog 
(Troy II.) in the class that does not count Pride of the Border 
as one of its ancestors. 


PITTSBURGH DOG SHOW. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 28, 1881. 
inted are as follows: 


The judges ap 
ointers and Spaniels—Major J. M. Taylor, 


For Setters, 
Lexington, Ky. 
For Foxhounds, Beagles, Greyhounds, Fox-terriers, Collies, 
and all non-sporting classes—James Watson, Esg., New York 


city. 

a will be carried free to and from the show, when they 
are accompanied by their owners. Exhibitors who come over 
the Erie Railroad must notify Mr. Jno. N. Abbott, General 
Passenger Agent, New York, and he will send them a permit. 

The express companies will, upon pre-payment of their | 
usual rates to the show, return the dogs free. 

The entries will positively close on Feb. 25. 

The prospects for the show are exceedingly good, as a large 
number of applications for — lists have already been | 
received. The prize lists will be furnished on application to 

Cuas. LINCOLN, Surt., 
Lock box 303, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POINTER vs. SETTER. 
STAUNTON, Virginia, 1882. 
Editor Forest and Stream : 


I am sorry that Mr. Godeffroy’s dog didn’t get first. But I 
think Mr. G. very wrong in writing the abusive and scurrilous 
card, which he has published against the judges. If that sort | 
of thing is tolerated, it will preclude gentlemen from acting as 
judges hereafter—and no one but a gentleman is fit to act. | 

e truth is there is too much money and too much bias in 
this field trial business anyway. All the capital, etc., of dog- | 
breeders is tied up in setters. The breeders have gone to | 
work and educated the sportsmen up to the belief that the set- | 
ter is the only bird dog worthy of a sportsman’s attention. 
They have depreciated the pointer, kicked him out of the pale, 
and bestowed all their care and caresses upon the setter; and | 
now they think they can’t recede, and the fear of losing a lit- 
tle money deters them from doing simple justice. | 

My own notion is that there are good dogs of both kinds, 
and that one is better suited to certain localities, and to cer- | 
tain kinds of hunting than the other. I believe that for nose, | 
staunchness and bird instinct, the pointer is naturally the | 
superior. For pace, style and other qualities the setter is | 
superior; and as a companion out of the field for a gentleman, 
the pointer cannot compare with the setter—such at least has | 
been my experience, in the main—have seen exceptions both 
ways. I havea pointer now that istoo fast. He has every good 
quality that a man can desire, and the only fault I ever found 
with him, or ever heard urged by others, is that he ranges too 
wide, and hunts too fast. Now, suppose this dog were bred to a 
fast bitch of good nose, would not the objection urged by set- 
ter men soon be obviated? We would, ag pepe the best of 
each litter, and bringing together the best of the breed from 
all parts of the country, soon have pointers as fast as the fast- 
est setters. My notion is, that this “pace” mania is doing 
great injury to our bird dogs. There is no sense init. It is 
not over the fast dog that the good shot and genuine sports- 
man makes the best bag, or enjoys his day’s hunt the most. 
It is over the delicate-nosed, stylish e dog, staunch and 
true, that knows just where the birds lie before him, and who, 
when he strikes the scent, don’t ‘‘ potter” around all day, rak- 
ing in the stubble after the trail—but goes straight to the birds 
by the body scent. 

But when I get on my “hobby” I never know when to stop. 
I only want to say, “‘in conclusion ”—as the tedious parson 
says—that I am heart and soul with Mr.Godeffroy in his scheme 
to bring forth next fall the best pointers in the country, and 
let your city a see for yourselves, how these breeders 
and handlers have been “eagre F ype and to show you that the 

inter is every way the eq f the setter, and in some 
Phings his superior, as a fielder. But Mr. G. must. go about it 
differently from the way he has started. We must get impar- 
tial ju men who don’ buy and sell dogs, and men who 
know what a real good field dog is, and that aren’t afraid to 
—— their o — no matter who it hurts or helps—but 
who are for the og to win—let his hair be short or long— 





tte 





and his blood ‘“‘blue” or crimson. I wouldn’t wish to see a 
made one, as eye man, nor as a setterman. I 

would not care if he have a preference, but it must not 

gsmeunt to a prejudice, , JACK, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


THE BYRON HOUNDS.—Gaston, N. C., Jan. 27.—Permit 
me to correct a a ly omer error which occurs in my com- 
munication on Byron hounds in your issue of Jan. 19, or the 
benefit of your several correspondents. Substitute “‘ Byron” 
wherever “Bryson” is found. Brodwax’s pack, as well as 
my Own, consists exclusively of the Byron strain. I know of 
no such hounds as the “ Bryson.” The distemper is still play- 
ing havoc with my pack. Seven, apart from Fancy’s and 
Fashion’s litter of suckling pups, have died. Four others 
likely to follow.—T. G. T. 





EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB.—A special meeting of 
the Eastern Field Trials Club will be held at room 18, Tribune 
Building, to-day, Thursday, Feb. 2, at 4 P. M., for the purpose 
of receiving the report of Mr. Geo. T. Leach, Treasurer, and 
to transact other important business. 


DOG WHISTLE.—The dog whistle invented by Mr. Chas. 


F. Kent, of Monticello, N. Y., is a neat and serviceable little | 


adjunct of tle sportsman’s field equipment. See advertise- 
ment elsewhere. E : 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


By Mr. S. B. Dilley, Rosendale, Wis., for liver 


Ranger Croxteth. 
roxteth out of owner’s Royal 


and white ticked pointer dog pu b 
Fan (Ran, er—Dolly). ory 

Royal Chip. By Mr.S. B. Dilley for liver and white ticked dog puppy 
by Croxteth out of owner's Royal Fan eek 

Czar Rena. By Mr. S. B. nie See liver and white ticked bitch 
puppy by Croxteth out of owner’s Royal Fan (Ranger—Dolly). 

‘ake and Bramble. By Dr. F. B. Greenough, Boston, Mass., for 
black, white and tan English setter dogs,,whelped Jan. 13, 1882, by 
Mr. F. B. Fay’s Coin (Leicester—Rose) out of owner’s Beauty (Cope- 
land’s Shot—Mason’s Dona). 

Brush and Broom. By Dr. F. B. Greenough, Boston, Mass., for 
_—_ and tan English setter dog, whelped Jan. 13, 1882, by Coin out 
of Beauty. 

Brier. By Dr. F. B. Greenough, Boston, Mass., for black, white and 
“. English setter bitch, whelped Jan. 13, 1882, by Coin out of Beauty. 

ye. 
spaniel bitch, whelped Oct. 18, 1881, by Mr. Fred. Hoe’s Witch out of 


his Madge. ie 
NAMES CHANGED. 


May Morning to May Bell. Mr. J. J. Scanlan, Fall River, Mass., 
wishes to change the name of his Llewellin setter bitch, whelped Aug. 
8, 1881, by Guy out of Pearl, from May Morning to May Bell. 

Lady Gay to Octavia. Mr. 8S. R. Gordon, Brookfield, Mo., wishes to 
change the name of his red Irish setter bitch by Elcho II. out of Sto- 


rey’s Fan. 
DEATHS. 


Maud. Dr. Geo. A. Seaman’s (Marysville, Kan.) setter bitch Maud, 
Jan. 19, of distemper. 

Mischief. Mr. H. Drain’s (Baltimore, Md.) red Irish setter bitch 
puppy ~ Echo out of Lady Helen. (Her sire was wrongfully given 
as as Elcho. 


it wee: 
BRED. 


Maud—Bob, Jr. Mr. John G. Marshall’s (Woodstock, Ont.) black 
cocker bitch Maud (Hollis’ Wildair—Hollis’ Joe) to owner’s Bob, Jr. 
(Bob III.—Black Bess), Jan. 9. 

Gretchen—Rousseau—The Fairmount Kennels’ (Hyde Park, Mass.) 
— bitch Gretchen (Alp—Hedwig III.) to Rousseau (Monarque 
—Bonat). 

Bessie—Thunder. Mr. J. O. Donner’s (New York) English setter 
bitch Bessie (Ranger—Belle) to Mr. A. H. Moore’s Thunder, Jan. 28. 

Kirsty—Baldy. Mr. George Laick’s (North oa” Song N. Y.) collie 
bitch Kirsty to Mr. Robert Hoe’s imported Baldy, Dec. 16, 1881. 

Prim—Bob III. The Hornell ope Club’s (Hornelisville, N. Y.) 
liver and white cocker spaniel bitch Prim to their champion Bob III., 


Jan, 2%. 
SALES. 


Belle Elcho. Red Irish setter bitch by champion Elcho out of Mr. F. 
A. Diffenderfer’s Bess (Mr. N. Salters’ Dash—Dr. Strachan’s Belle) by 
Mr. E. T. Hyatt to Mr. C. E. Waring, Jr., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Gilroy. Chestnut and tan cocker spaniel dog whelped Oct, 29, 1880 
(Wildair—Belle) by Mr. Burr Hollis, Hornellsv: le, N. Y., to Mr. Hil- 
loses, Boston, Mass. 

Brunette. Liver spaniel bitch Puppy (Benedict—Princess] by the 
ee Spaniel Club, Hornellsville, N. Y., to Mr. D. H. Talbot, Sioux 
City, Ia. 

Bluff. Liver and white cocker spaniel dog PUPPY. by the Hornell 
= Club, Hornellsville, N. Y., to Mr. Frank S. Waters, Chicago, 


Duncan. Red Irish setter, two years old (Arlington—Flora) by Mr. 
J. Chubb, Cleveland, O., to Mr. A. R. Wilber, of same place. 

Lady Beaconsfield. English setter bitch (Leicester—Orphina) by 
Mr. C. C. Reiff, Souderton, Pa., to Mr. D. 8. Kirving. London, Ont. 

Rough Boy—Lady Beaconsfield whelp. Lemon and white English 
setter bitch puppy (Rough Boy—Lady Beaconsfield) by Mr. C. C. Reiff, 
Souderton, Pa., to Mr. D. 8S. Kirving, London, Ont. 

Jennie. English setter bitch puppy (Rough Boy—Lady Beacons- 
field) by Mr. C. C. Reiff, Souderton, Pa., to Dr. James W. Harry, Con- 
shohocken, Pa. 

Bill Jackson. Black pointer doz (Dan—Nellie Day) by Mr. C. C. 
Reiff, Souderton, Pa., to Dr. Russel. 


Rough Boy—Lady Beaconsfield whelps: Lemon and white English 


| setters—two dogs and two bitches (Rough << od Beaconsfield) 


by Mr. C. C. Reiff, Souderton, Pa., to Mr. E. W. Jester, St. George’s, 


Del. 
WHELPS. 
Bridget Piunket. Mr. E. J. Robbins’ (Wethersfield, Conn.) red Irish 
setter bitch Bridget Plunket whelped Jan. 20, thirteen—eight dogs and 
five bitches—by owner’s Dick Hatteraick. 





Pachting and Canoeing. 


MEASUREMENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The subject of yacht measurement, notwithstanding all that has 
been written on it, seems yet to be involved in much obscurity and 
confusion, with the effect that even invective and false analogies are 
sometimes used in the vain attempt to clear up a matter that is only 
obscured by such treatment. A subject possessing so many points, 
and the points themselves presenting so many aspects, reasonably 
leads to the formation of a variety of opinions, and so long as there is 
absent a clear perception of the Ee ee on which any 
just and adequate time allowance must founded, there must 
necessarily follow any attempt to deal with the subject practically a 
bewildering diversity of opinion which may prove even ‘‘exasperat- 
ing’’ to those who are indisposed to discuss the matter in a calm and 
philosophic spirit. I feel disposed to dispute the justice of your 
criticisms in the issue of January 12, and also the fitness of the 
cubic contents rule to measure the allowance of time due to one 
yacht from another. I must deny the possibility of a size rule which 
does not discriminate in the value of differing ensions, judiciously 
valuing the differences in yachts, and express the opinion that a rule 
which es freeboard and encourages reduction of bulk has only to 
be adopted without any limitations as to ballasting in order to encour- 
age the production of the most ultra type of racing machines easily to 
be conceived of, in comparison to which a Lake Windermere boat 
would compare most favorably. How would you like, for instance, a 
boat with a Windermere midship section, attenuated by reduced beam, 
and ballast carried down several feet below the keel, or the keel sub- 
stituted by a fin like the Evolution’s yang ory the ballast, or by a 
heavily weighted centreboard. The fact is that although the dis 
lievers in a size rule have your severe denunciation, they have the 
support of men whose experience and authority in such matters rank 
deservedly high. Such a rule has been frequently condemned by 
Dixon Kemp, than whom there is, perhaps, no one whose knowledge, 
careful wri and temperate statement, entitles better to respect 
and authority. I agree with you that a good rule should not need- 
lessly tax desirable features in a yacht, or tend to check improve- 
ment. I contend that a rule should, so far as may be done with 
fairness, leave the largest liberty in regard to the use of every dimen- 
sion and feature of design, and the effect of it should most 
carefully considered, so that good yachts of comfortable and whole- 
some type should not be compelled to meet on Seen terms, in 
racing contests, with undesirable racing machines pure and simple. 

Any rule, however, is necessarily cramping in its effect which fails 
to put a just valuation upon an element or feature which is plainly of 
advantage to , but which is not in all cases desirable for other 
reasons. It is fairly debatable whether such feature should be left 
wholly unvalued, and its adoption by this means made 
imperative by all who would seek to successfully compete, Of course 








By Mr. George Laick, North Tarrytown, N. Y., for cocker i 











ene 
| there can’be no excuse for a rule which would take 


ce of the 
| “captain’s sore toe,”’ or a “foul bottom ;”’ but it is very different with the 


| matter of outside , and a rule which would include it and the 
depth or draught of a yacht. There can be no question that the 
| heavy tax on beam and the omission to take depth into account in the 
case of British yachts has resulted in extremes in untaxed dimensions. 
It is a matter of outspoken confession of our most noted designers 
that enco so to do by rules which do not measure beam, they 
use more of it for the purpose of speed than they think desirable for 
comfortable spars, sail areas and sea going uses. It is equally well to 
, be seen that in Great Britain the failure to take cognizance of draught 
and outside ballast is having some undesirable results. It is reducing 
the number of racers, and practically excluding from racing all boats, 

new or old, excepting such as are of the extremest depth, and have 
the extremest amount of outside lead. Now, whether we regard this 
as wholly an improvement and desirable or not, it is equally certain 
| that there must be a limit to progress in the direction indicated. It is 

certain, too, that it promotes development in one direction only—that 
it narrows the path of pro; —leaves no discretion to the designer 
| in which way he shall seek improvement, and that it is pi out of 
the ranks of racers vessels which, so far as model goes, may bet- 
ter than the ones which defeat them. 

It is practicable for a ten-tonner to have all her lead upon the keel. 
It is not so practicable for large vessels. The current practice is a 
standing challenge to the man who will go furthest, with an assured 
promise of victory, until some one exceeds It makes building 
more expensive. It shortens the lives of vessels. It separates the 
cruiser from theracer. It lessens the scientific interest in racing, for 
to a large extent the result is a foregone conclusion at the start. In 
a contest between yachts of deep model, if one yacht should have 
more lead on the keel than the rest, or should have its equivalent in a 
Vanduara form, we should know that, other things being equal and 
the model itself not greatly defective, she would be an assur winner. 

Under these circumstances, and with the possibility and even prob- 

ability that the Evolution is not the most extreme nor yet the most 
| objectionable result conceivable of outside ballasting, it seems highly 
proper that any measurement committee intrusted with the revision 
of time allowances should give this subject their closest attention— 
not necessarily with the pe of preventing or discouraging this 
practice, but of dealing with it fairly and with the effect of leaving 
some option as to its adoption or otherwise. This, practically, does 
not exist where depth or draft, including the weighted keel, is not in 
} some way taken into account for time allowance. It is especially 
| needful for this to be done in American yacht clubs. Our racing 
| boats are cruising boats, and it is desirable to encourage their free 
and ready participation in the very few club races which take place 
in each season. 
It is of course impossible for me to te | who have or who have not 
| advocated the opinions which you so hotly denounce in your issue of 
| the 12th ult. Your remarks seem, however, to be prompted by some 
| misconception of discussions in which I have recently taken a part. 

I have not heard, excepting through your pages, that any one would 
propose to tax outside ballast and would leave the same untaxed 
when —- at the same depth, but covered by a garboard. It seems 
searcely possible that any one should propose such a rule, or that any 
committee should fail to see the insufficiency of it to effect the object 
sought. It appears to me, however, that a rule which shall take 
depth into account, yes ~ the weighted keel, is for reasons 
already stated strongly called for, and that your reductio ad ab- 
surdum argument, as far as it is meant to apply to this proposition, 
has nothing absurd to meet. The absurdity (if any) is in the fact that 
| you do not see that the argument applies much more oT to your 

own proposed rule than it does to mine. Any argument which objects 
to stability being taken into account necessarily resolves itself into a 
— for a simple measure of length, and this is not your propo- 
sition. : 

You sa, 
bulk.” 
keel has considerable of it. 





‘her opportunities for speed *’ ‘lie in her size,’’ ‘in her 
you of course include the keel in “‘ her bulk,’’ and a weighted 
But I presume that you do not intend to 
include bulk only when it has no stability. Bulk is of course made 
up of three dimensions, and I understand that you propose to rate 
them all alike, whereas every one knows that length, breadth and 
depth have different values for producing speed in sailing vessels, and 
that of these depth is of least value, and to charge them as of equal 
value is certainly a pretty heavy tax on depth. 

It is easily seen, too, that to raise the deck a few inches for increase 
of free board, for room and dryness, it is a piece of costly extrava- 
gance not to be thought of for a racing boat under sucharule. But 
you say “their original opportunity for producing success lies in the 
size of the boat as a whole, in her bulk.” 

Any club revising its measurement rules should, it seems to me, 
frame one that shall be comperent to equitably measure existing 
boats. You apparently have abandoned this purpose. 

But under any circumstances, I deny that opportunities for speed 
e 7 the bulk of the boat. Very evidently they do nothing of the 

nd. 

Do the opportunities for the Tarantella’s speed lie in her bulk, or 
pose bulk of any other catamaran furnish her ‘“‘ opportunity for 
speed.”’ F 

Iam afraid that if the ardor for racing should increase, the very 
contrary of your proposition may prove more nearly true, that the 
length of the boat joined to the largest attainable stability, and the 
smallest attainable skin surface, that can by any means be got with 
it, will give us the fastest boat. 

You say, Mr. Editor, that the reasoning which takes power into con- 
sideration in a measurement rule is ‘“‘ beneath contempt.”’ 

This is a very hard judgment to pass upon your own rule, and upon 
the well considered rules of the English and some American clubs. 

After such a statement it will be interesting to learn from you why, 
if power is not to be considered, anything but length can properly 
put into a measurement rule. 

Except as it gives power, what particular element of advantage is 
there in bulk ? 

Is it in the increased extent of skin surface to experience friction— 
the greater rapidity with which the waves of displacement and re- 
-_— are formed—the increase of area of midship section, or what 
is 

Does a steamer go faster with same power when the beam and depth 
is increased, or a shell-boat row easier when widened out to a barge. 
and loaded down to her former line ¢ 

As I view the subject, it appears to me that it is practically possible 
to get the ballast lower down, in its relation to the centre of buoyancy, 
| in small yachts than in large ones—the different classes are being 

brought nearer together in speed where outside ballasting has been 
| practiced, and there appears to bein the case of some small English 

yachts scarce any need for a time allowance from the 1 r to the 
| smaller boats. It seems probable, strong as is the aversion of our 

English friends to take depth into consideration, that they cannot 

much longer leave it alone. Here it is not difficult to see that a re- 

gard for full entries in club races, a consideration of fairness in con- 

tests between widely differing types of boats, an eye to the dis- 

couragement of weighted centreboards, and many other considera- 

tions, requires that an equitable but not prohibitive tax shall be put 

upon depth, including ballast. I fail, however, to see why the ordi- 
— Se keel and centreboard should be charged in depth. 
case ® charge is clearly arbitrary and a discrimination against such 
ats. 

In conclusion I may remark that any e- rule now existing deals 
more or less effectively with power and length, and only with these. 
Any proposed rule must include them. This accomplished, the more 
perfectly, the more simply, the better it is. The quantity of sail that 
can be effectively carried is regulated by the stability. "The fit of it 
can be left to the owner, the captain and the sail maker. The same 
parties will no doubt get a smooth bottom to their perfect satisfaction. 
“The captain’s sore toe’ can be left to the doctor. 

Finally, Mr. Editor, the subject of yacht measurement can be fitly 
left for your more mature consideration by Joun Hys.op. 











CUTTERS AT SEA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As the question of the day seems to be ‘Sloop vs. Cutter,” pemeate 
few words from one who held the tiller in many a close fight may not be 
out of place. During the last few months, indeed, since the advent of 
the Malige in American waters, [have read so much twaddle about mere 
“racing machines,’’ ‘‘no comfort,” “crew drenched to the skin,” 
etc., etc., that Iam forced to believe that most of these articles were 
written by men who never reefed a mainsail or shifted jibs in their 
lives, and who, in and around Cowes and about the Needles, are desig- 
nated as “club-room cruisers.’ Racing machine the cutter certainly 
is, and as to comfort, and seago' ee I can give a 
little actual ——— in type of v ‘ e first cutter which 
I owned and ed was a boat of the -follo dimensions: 

I ean teins Sa ugh” haa” ee hia oe 
eck, water- coc! an ’ al 
same as Madge. First season started in twenty-three races, and at 
the end of that season flew 20 winning flags. I quote these statistics 
to show that this boat was decidedly a ‘tracing machine” in the true 
sense of the word. Now, as to comfort, (always k 
mind the tonnage of the boat) 6ft. 6in. headroom in a 
hich up to the side when not in-use 
cot forward of 


o 


an 











Fes. 2, 1882.] 





crossed the Channel. The used pretty freely when 
speaking of the Madge con “she was —— awash "— 
calls to my mind a which we made from ape ae 
of Man with a reefed , double reefed fo: spit-fire jib, 
close reefed bo t, and topmast on deck, we were awash and no 
mistake, hove to for 8 hours; we had it hot and heavy, and many a 
time I wished myself out of the scrape. I am, however, of 
opinion that had an advocate of the sloop been on board, he 
would have “blessed his stars’’ he was in a tight little cutter. One of 
the best fs I know as to the “‘ machine” superiority is the 
fact that sneer when buil ¢ ig yachts for comfort and 
leasure Only, in place of the old-fashioned short, beamy, bluff-bowed 
t they design a nice cutter of say 5 beams, and plaster on the lead 
outside, just as in-any racer. Experience has taught them to do it. 
The cutter type and model is the result of years of eopemnce and 
experiments, and it may interest American yachtsmen know that 
the first boat of Mr. G. L. Watson, designer of such elippers as Vril, 
Madge, May, and Vanduara, was a centreboard sloop named the Peg 
Woffington, and often, when passing her in a smaller cutter, have he 
and I enjoyed a hearty laugh at what he used to Sonaeeee mn 
first idea.’ I have seen it written continually that the sloop is drier 
ina sory ot asea than a cutter; with this opinion I beg entirely to 
differ. © boats going end on to a sea, one a cutter and the other a 
sloop, the last named, beamy and of light draft, will raise on the to’ 
of a wave, losing her headway, flop down into the trough of the sea an’ 
throw the water all over herself; the cutter, all the time headreach- 


ing, will take some water over the lee rail, but nothing to y, as 
these deep boats with the ballast low down recover very quic “ In 
reading most of the descriptions of the Madge contests, ‘‘outside the 


sloop seemed to be making the best weather of it’? was an expression 
freely used. The writers thereof were either biassed in their opinions 
or ignorant. They forget that the cutter, a smaller boat, was being 
driven through the water at a higher rate of speed. There is one 
point of sailing on which I believe a sloop faster than a cutter— 
that is on a dead run. A sloop with a nice whole sail breeze and 
smooth water will go down with the wind pretty fast, but when you 
say this you say all. The cutter, under most circumstances, and 
certainly in rough water, will take so much out of the sloop ona 
reach and on a wind that, even supposing the sloop faster down the 
wind, she would never make up what she lost on the other two sides 
of the course. Now, what is the true test of a good boat—is it running 
or reaching? I maintain neither. All unbiassed sailors will join 
me in saying ‘“‘ give me a boat that, with a bad shore close under the 
lee, requires only to down helm, flatten sheets and walk out to 
windward like a steamer.” This is the true test of a safe, worthy 
boat. Yachting is only in its infancy in this country. What we need 
is more racing. This will introduce new elements into a sport which 
I believe second to none. Give Corinthian matches in small boats; 
teach the young man to sail his own boat, and in a few years we wi! 

have a fleet of cutters that no boat in the world can make an example 
of as the Madge did of her competitors. Harp Down. 


LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed at the last meet- 
ing noticed in your columns : 

o. 1. A motion was made by N. D. Lawton and seconded by F. N. 
Scott, that a committee of three be appointed by the Commodore to 
consider the question of measurement as a basis of calculating time 
allowance, and as to the advisability of any change being made in the 
present system of measurement in use in this club; and that such 
committee report to this club at the next regular meeting the result 
of their labors, and in case they deem any change advisable, that they 
recommend some system —> its operation under which boats 
ean be quickly, accurately, an apes saya | measured, together with 
a table of time allowance for use under such system so recommended 
by them. 

"The motion was carried, and the Commodore ne Messrs. N. 
D. Lawton, A. B. Alley and F. N. Scott, the comm 7 

No. 2. A motion was made by N. D. Lawton, seconded by Mr. Hague, 
that a committee of three be appointed by the Commodore to frame 
and submit to the club at the next regular meeting, a new set of sail- 
ing rules and regulations separate and distinct from the by-laws of 
the club, which sailing rules and regulations embody the sailing rules 
and regulations reported by the committee on the constitution and | 
by-laws, with such additions and alterations as shall be necessary to 
make a complete and permanent set of sailing rules and regulations, 
and which sailing rules and eens, when adopted, shall govern 
all races and regattas of this club. 

That such committee shall also select and designate proper fixed 
courses for the respective classes of boats in the regattas and races of 
this club; such courses when reported and acted upon to be the regu- 
lar fixed courses for all the races and regattas of this club, and report 
the same at the next regular meeting of the club. 

That such rules, regulations and courses shall be printed in the ¢lub- 
book, and also separately in pamphlet form. 

This motion was carried, and the Ly capac: ga Messrs. N. 
Lawton, A. B. Alley and Oliver Adams, the committee. 

No. 3. A motion was made by N. D. Lawton, seconded by F. W. 
Flint, that a committee of three be appointed to frame rules and regu- 
lations for contests for champion pennants, to be held by each class 
of the boats enrolled in this club, and also the conditions upon which 
such pennants shall be sailed for and held; that such committee shall 
report the same to this club, and that when acted upon, such rules, 
regulations and conditions shall be incorporated into, and be printed 
in the annual club-book. 

The motion was carried, and the Commodore appointed Messrs. N. 
D. Lawton, A. B. Alley and Oliver Adams, the committee. 

No. 4. A motion was made by N. D. Lawton, seconded by F. W. 
Flint, that the committee on sailing rules and regulations incorporate 
in their report, among the rules and regulations for adoption at the 
next regular meeting of this club, a rule ae the shifting of 
any ballast or articles of weight of any kind on any boat sailing in 
any of the races or regattas of this club. 

A vote was taken, and the Commodore declared the motion lost. 


me 
It is very much to be regretted that the Larchmont Y. C. has found 
itself unable as yet to declare for fixed ballast in all its matches. We 


hope that in the future the interests of small cruising and cabin yachts 
will be sufficiently strongly represented in the club, to cope with the 
evil and to support the excellent resolution pro; by Mr. Lawton. 


It seems a pity that wholesome little boats with fixed ballast are to 
find no place on the list of so progressive a club, One such boat does 
more to encourage legitimate yachting than a fleet of sand bag shif. 
ters, and we are sorry to find the latter carrying the day and by per 
mitting the shifting of weights, helping to postpone the introduction 
into New York waters of the cheap, safe, handy, little craft which 
ought to form a nursery for the sport to be especially encouraged in 
all clubs. 


eS } 


YACHT STOVES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Iam fuch Inquiry from a that your article on yacht stoves should 


create such inquiry from all over the country. My desk is several 
inches deep with letters from your readers. Let me say to R. B. R. 
and others that my small tin Danforth stove, to which you referred, 
will-not broil or bake, for those comes require a ho fire than 
any other kind of coo . It , however, do everything else, be- 
light. All who can afford 14 inches of space and 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


shifted. No sail to be carried which cannot be fairly used to wind- 
ward. Only one man (for captain and all hands) to be allowed on 
either boat—he being a non-professional—and the race, or races, to be 
a wea sae ocak c course, or on L. I. a i should prefer 

6 test_no made for money. 6 ** almighty dollar ”’ 
as an unnecessary incentive to Coniutiian effort 

The above offer is made in a fair spirit and with an honest desire on 
my part to settle some matters of opinion which have not always been 
discussed in a gentlemanly fashion. 

By having such a trial we can at least do something toward proving 
which is the better—for handiness, seaworthiness. and speed—heavy, 


or light displacement. 
Roslyn, L. I., January 27. THomas CLAPHAM. 


WORKING BOATS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It has often struck me that the yachting columns of the ForEsT AND 
Stream could do good service to persons other than those who go on 
the water ee sport, by giving space for drafts of working 
boats; such as fishing smacks, oyster pungies, clam boats and craft of 
that kind. This idea has been very forcibly impressed upon my mind, 
while rambling about the wharves, by observations of the inartistic 
shapes of the wag boats lying there and the beastly accommoda- 
tions of the crews. The boats are ——— well enough built, a 
that may be a matter for discussion, but they do not seem to be the 
very best models for combining speed with large carrying capacity. 
Take for instance the oyster pungies trading up and down the Chesa- 
peake bay. They seem to be almost an exact reproduction of the old 
and exploded English notion of a cod’s head and mackerel tail model, 
which British yachtwrights were so fond of extolling some 30 or 40 
years ago. These boats are pretty good sailers, but their sailing 
qualities are capable of being much improved, and surely their capacity 
might easily be enlarged without sacrificing any other desirable 
quality; as the — area of their holds is in their bows. If oT 
were so modeled as to allow the cargo to be more evenly distributed, 
it surely would be a great gain. Great speed is not so much required 
asa — distribution of speed, carrying capacity, handy rig and 
easy working. 

Sees are not the only persons in the world who build small 
crafts. I know of no publication which has ever taken hold of this 

icular thing, and I think d ers might find it profitable to give 
it some attention. Let them also give designs of cabins, where 
economy of space is consulted and in which the small crew can live 
in some sort of comfort and decency. And while I am on this subject 
let me call upon some inventive genius to come forth and give to the 
working waterman a small coal stove for his little cabin, which shall 
be cheap and effective. While I am about it I may as well call upon an- 
other genius to tell us jnst what is needed. Porte LyTe. 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Indications point to a big season in Boston and Eastern waters. All 

the builders are busy, and there will be lots of new ships afloat by the 
first of June. Cutters lead the van and are very popular. It is aston- 
ishing what a change there has been within the past three years in 
that direction. Where three years ago there were but three cutters in 
Boston—Kitten, Violet and Enterprise (Saxon, nee Kitten, has returned 
to her maiden name)—there are now dozens, and they are all good, 
wholesome boats. The favorite size this year is from 30 to 35 feet 
over all, and the price for this size ranges from $2,000 to $2,500. A 
friend of mine has i st got estimates from one of our best builders for 
a cutter 38ft. over all.,.29ft. water line, 7ft. 8in. beam and 7ft. draft, with 
4tons lead on keel, to be built and finished in best manner, with full 
equipment. The _ asked was $2,500. As stated in your issue of 
Jan. 12, D. J. Lawlor is to build a cutter for Mr. Hemmenway. He 
will probably lay down a boat on the same lines for Mr. George K. 
Boutelle. The model that these two boats are to be built on is said to be 
a perfect beauty, though I can say nothing from personal knowledge, 
as I have not yet seen it. 
’ All the yacht clubs are flourishing. The membership of the Eastern 
is increasing rapidly, and will be greatly enlarged with the opening of 
-the season ; cause, the new club house. Marblehead will be some 
day the Cowes of America. Nothing said as yet as to any official 
changes in the various clubs. One or two of the clubs, however, ap- 
pear to be getting somewhat ‘logy,’ and a little shaking up and 
overhauling would not hurt them. On dit that yawl Edith will come 
out as a cutter this year; also that the change of Whitecap from 
schooner to yawl last autumn was not a great success. Schooner Caro- 
line will add a thousand pounds of lead to keel aft—she does not need 
it for stiffness, but to give her a little better trim. She will cruise to the 
westward this year. Many Boston owners will repair and overhaul 
at Salem this season, there being two good builders at that port—Fris- 
bee and Brown. Labor also is cheaper than in Boston. Juris P. 





TAXING FREEBOARD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I occasionally see the FoREST AND STREAM here and am much in- 
terested in the discussion now going on in your pages as regards 
measurement. In your issue of . 221 see a statement in your edi- 
torial note to Mr. D. H. Rice’s letter as follows: ‘‘ Several small clubs 
in England tried rules closely akin to bulk measurement, and experi- 
ence demonstrated that freeboard was too valuable to be sacrificed to 
an effort to evade a just tax. Boats actually grew higher-sided than 
before.”’ In the New Brighton Sailing Club here we have a measure- 
ment rule as follows: ‘‘ Take extreme length and girth at greatest cir- 
cumference by soamng a line from gunwale under boat’s bottom and 
back to same point. The total size of the boat is obtained by multi- 
plyin 1 foot 7 inches by the girth and adding the product to extreme 
ength.’’ This, I take it, is ‘‘ akin to bulk measurement.”’ Our experi- 
ence is that with this measurement there is a decided tendency to cut 
down freeboard to a dangerous extent. The Elaine, which was un- 
doubtedly the fastest boat, had too little freeboard for safety, and it 
was even worse with Shiela and Pearl, both of which were built to 
beat the Elaine. The Brenda, on the other hand, sacrificed a certain 
amount of power under water to get a larger freeboard, and she cer- 
tainly was a much better sea boat but had not the speed of the others. 
If Fay measurement tends to cut down freeboard in open boats what 
will it do with decked yachts ? LALoo. 

Liverpool, Eng., Jan, 12. 

From rediscussion in the English prints some time ago it seemed to 
be the — that freeboard more than paid for a tax, and many of 
the southcoast boats found it an advantage to take all the freeboard 
they wanted. Our own yachts, built under a bulk rule, show no incli- 
nation to sacrifice form for a trifling gain in allowances. 


BOSTON TAKES THE LEAD. 


w= three years ago ForusT AND SrTreAM first opened war on 
the traps and a to fight for honest boats, little did we 
dream that a fine fleet of cutters would be the result of so short a 
period. But the good cause has been nearly won, for not merely are 
we building a few experimental] craft of the honest type, but a whole 
fleet is to be afloat next season. Builders are crowded with orders for 
80 many cutters that they have been obliged to turn customers for 
such craft from their doors, while a demand for the American cutter 
has already sprung up abroad. Boston, as usual in yachting matters, 
has taken a decided lead. 

The craze for cutters seems to be on the increase. A Boston gentle- 





fon ot on 

14 inches of height, with a chance to place a fount somewhat er. 
can obtain a new “one burner ’”’ of my pattern which will broi and 
bake to any extent, a twenty pound turkey or roast beef, or eight 
loaves of bread at a time, or as little thereof as may be required. For 
canoes and light use generally, the tin stove is all that is necessary, 
and the light bas give — —— than a “ broil.”’ Bons —— 
use, as indicated, we can hardly expect ev hing. vidence was 
kind to R. B. R. with his oil stove, but the Danforth fluid stove will 
relieve him of such trouble and danger. All dirt, soot, ashes and 
kindling is avoided. Should fluid be spilled about the lamp, wipe it 
up before ey. The plan of putticg 6 stove in a box by 
RB R isa one, Side of box might be made to let down and 
serve as a table, and equipments could be inside, 

Washington, Jan, 10, Ropgricg F, Danyorru. 


CHALLENGE TO CUTTERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In view of the fact that sete, Set two or three of our sloops 
last year, and, as some e ti that her success was due to 
d ment, I now propose to test this question practically, there- 
fore scientifically, if any cutter friends can be coaxed to toe the 
In order that the experiment may not be an expensive one to any 
ee en I suggest that it-be made on # swall scale—baving 
authority of Forest AnD Srream for the assertion that a principle 
ean be proved in miniature as well as in any other way. 
Itherefore challenge ne yas builder or designer in this 
cubhe fh ghar gtd pomp mo aaa ns 
cul an non; 
hich I will build. The of 
beam, and 


measuring length st extent 

over eS 

from level of to outside of garboard 
fox thes togeteer. "Wo 


. No time allowance to be 


summer, 
molds and plans for a new 
will be 35 feet over all, 9 feet beam, 6 feet draft of water. She will 
have four tons of lead on her keel.—Boston Globe. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


man, with some experience in yachting, intends importing one from 
England early in the spring. e cutter he has in mind is said to be 
about the same size as the ge, but, it is claimed, is much faster.— 
Boston Herald. 


A season of great activity among yéchtanen seems promised. 
There is not a yacht builder in Boston who has not received one or 
more contracts for boats, and the yachting agencies rt man 
sales. There is a demand for large schooner io which ex 
even the number of such boats forsale. The stir among the builders 
of cutters is most remarkable, and can ly be accounted for by the 
victories of the Madge. D. J, Lawler, of East Boston, had to refuse 
contracts for building three cutters, and Lawley & Sons, of South 
Boston, to turn out two or three of that class of boats next 
. J. Lawler has just shipped on the steamer Servia the 
eutter for Henreek Rein, of Norway. She 


OVERSPARRING. 


The shot you gave the ition to limit length of light spars and 
ze n pas ht sails which has ee ia up in 
Atlantic, Y, C., is an eminently just bit of criticism. Such a rule 
pone fo gat every See 2S 
which is alread good in type a perfect man- 
to handle in the mildest 
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cannot exist in a club whose measurement and rules compel a 
man to have no but a “‘ big little boat,’’ n ting an enor- 
mous rig, and that all put into lower sails, into the bargain. 

Owner. 


JEWELL.—This sloop is now receiving a heavy lead keel at Staple- 
ton, 8. I., the intention being to set her up as one more victim for 
the Madge next season. 

THE TIMES.—Kittania and Rosetta, of Boston, are to shed their 
fins at Webber’s yard and come out as keels. Sloop Jane is to have 
— keel of 5,200 pounds. That is the kind of business we like 

see. 


KNICKERBOCKER CANOE CLUB.—Officers for the year: Commo- 




























































































dore, H. T. Keyser; Vice-Commodore, Charles S. H. Buchanan; Secre- 
py, Ly Wilkins: Treasurer, Adolph Loventhal, and Measurer, 8. 
ven ; 


THE MODERN BOAT.—The Lawleys have completed a modern cat 
boat for Mr. Thomas Holt, of Boston. She is 17ft. long, 14i¢ft. load 
line, 7ft. beam and has 300 Ibs. iron on her keel. 


SHADOW.—This sloop is not to be converted into a machine as re- 
| ape Her cabin trunk will remain standing, but she is to be put 

thorough trim @ud receive a longtopmast. That much the Madge 
has at least effected. 


NEW RULES.—The Larchmont Y. C. has taken a commendable 
step in the proposed revision of its sailing rules. We understand that 
the blue book of Yacht Racing Association will form the basis of the 
new set, which promises to be the most complete in America. 


COST OF CUTTERS.—From our correspondence it will be seen that 
a@ competent builder offers to contract for cutters 3% to 35ft. on deck 
for the sum of $2,500, including lead on keel. Cheap enough, and the 
bugaboo of the great cost of such boats vanishes before facts. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY.—We call attention to an advertisement 
desiring a partner in a legitimate business capable of large extension 
and of remnnerative character applicable to yachts and shipping in 
general. The business needs only to be put on the market to insure 
success, 


YACHTING LAWS.—It will be remembered that through the instru- 
mentality of the Seawanhaka Y. C. and its former efficient secretary, 
Mr. O. E. Cromwell, an extensively-circulated petition for the modifi- 
cation of existing laws relating to yachting was placed in the hands of 
Congressman Townsend. This petition has now taken the form of a 
bill, and has been introduced into Congress. Its passage in time for 
the session is to be hoped and likely to come to pass. The bill and 
discussion of the same appeared in ForEst AND STREAM, Vol. 14. 


AT LAST.—We have often urged the necessity of bringing more re- 
finement and knowledge to bear upon yacht building. We are 

lad to know that the cabins of Mr. Platt’s new schooner now build- 

ig in Brooklyn, will be —— by Mr. Prague, the architect, and 
that he will also carry out calculations upon the hull so as to obviate 
alterations after once finished. The owners of Oriva, Muriel and a 
few other yachts do not regret having delegated the task of designin 
cabin fittings to an artist like Mr. Eidlitz rather than trust to the crud- 
ities of a steamboat joiner’s doubtful taste. 


ANXIOUS FOR THE FRAY.—We hear that the owners of the well 
known Boston sloop Lillie intend —_——— the Madge in spring. 
Poor,Madge, what an avalanche of work is tumbling down upon her 
for her setzavating pranks last year. Somebody is evidently going 
to beat the little cutter, even though it take a score of races to gain the 
barren honor of beating once in a long string. Lillie is about as fast a 
keel yacht near Madge’s size which Boston can muster, and if Lillie 
fails to beat the cutter, the rest had better resolve themselves like our 
New York sloops into ‘‘only cruisers, never meant to race, you know."’ 


CENTREBOARD CUTTERS.—It is to be hoped that those intending 
to build large centreboard cutters this spring are aware of what they 
are sacrificing in declining keels. Draft and low weights are among the 
principal causes of success in the cutter, and were the proposed 
yachts not in the hands of a competent designer, we should fear for 
the results. A deep and rather narrow centreboard cutter appears to 
point toward results which are probably not expected, all for the sake 
of gaining a couple of feet in draft, with the chances that the yacht 
will never have less than a fathom or two under her keel, unless run 
upon the rocks or stranded, in which case a deep boat with a board 
would likely fare worse than one with a keel. 


LONG OVERHANG.—For this much thanks. The sloop Magic, Com- 
modore E. C. Neal, Lynn Y. C., is having her old-fashioned V stern 
spun out into a long light aa at Kennebunk, Me. She is also 
bey by and a to challenge the Madge next year. She 
will ft. on load line, and, of course, no match for the cutter. 
By the war’ any one who thinks that he stands a fair chance against 

adge with an untried boat not even launched, is counting his chick- 
ens before they are hatched in a most desperate manner. If Madge 
is ever to be fairly beaten in our waters it can only be done by the 
very elect of the select. The idea of matching a brand new experi- 
ment with a tried clipper, shows a want of appreciation of the cutter’s 
—— certain to end in sad discomfiture to the rash but ill- 
advised. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


Supscriser, N. Y.—Good dog trainer is Wm. Tallman, Providence, 


H D., Baltimore, Md.—Lady Palmerston was, by Palmerston, out 
of Fan. 


T. V. G., Santa Barbara, Cal.—The address is Col. J. W. St. Clair, 
Wadley, Ga. 


C. C., Poynette, Wis.—1. The address is Hartford, Conn. 
rifle is reliable. 


YORKSHIRE, Trenton, N. J.—Please give the address of reliable breed- 
ers of the Yorkshire terrier. Ans.—We know of none. 


N. B. P., Washington, D. C.—Read the correspondence on the subject, 
which has been running in our eolumns for months. 


W. M., Uniontown, Pa.—For metallic deer ornaments for front yard 
write to Mott Iron Works, Beekman street, New York. 


H. D., Baltimore, Md.—How shall I feed my puppies, 8 weeks old # 
Ans.—See article on rearing puppies, in our issue of Nov. 3, 1881. 


W. J. T., Danbury, Conn.—You write an anonymous letter com- 
plaining of our firm, You cannot expect us to investigate the matter 
without having your name. 


Minto, New Brighton.—Will you give pedigree of Wakefield's Jock 
and Constable’s Nell? Ans. The pedigree of Wakefield’s Jock is un- 
known. Can any of our readers inform us about Nell ? 


J. N. W., Waterbury, Conn.—Where can I procure a few carp for 
stocking a private pond? Ans. Write to Mr. E. G. Blackford, Fulton 
Market, New York city; or to Prof. 8. F. Baird, Washington, D. C. 


Sancuo Panza.—Is it true, as stated by one of your correspondents 
in a late number, that coarse shot will weigh more bulk for bulk than 
fine? Ans. Fine shot will weigh more bulk for bulk than coarse shot. 


H., Boston.—1. The publication of Kznne. Nores as a record is, al- 
though not indispensable, a matter of great importance, as mistakes 
can at once be corrected and thus perhaps save much trouble in the 
future. 2. We do not know. 


H. L. G., Brookfield, N. Y.—I saw to-day, January 13, a robin: it was 
a male bird and a very large and handsome one. Is it not somethin 
unusual for robins to be seen so far north at this season of the year ? 
Ans. Not very unusual, Robins are to be seen almost al! through the 
winter, especially on warm sunny days. 

Hupprz, Lawrence, Mass.—What shall I use on my dog for the 
mange? his skin is red and he scratches continually. Ans. The fol-~ 
lowing are the ingredients of an ointment that will poecelty be found 
to cure this form of mange: Sulphur and Whale-oil, § ounces of each; 
Oil of tar, one-half ounce; to be well mixed and thoroughly applied. 
Wash off after three days, and repeat if necessary, 


L. N. 8., Cheshire, Conn.—1. Woodcock have not left Connecticut in 
October. _We have seen them in that State as late as Dec. 25. The 
best shooting is usually early in November. 2. We cannot discrimi- 
nate between gun- ers, 8, There is no “best gun.’ There ere 
different makes, any one of which is good enough. 4. The single. 
barreled 7 advertised in this paper are reliable so far as we can 
learn, 5. We cannot tell you what “the small black insects found in 
the snow ”’ are until we see them. 

W. B. P., Crockett, Texas.—1. What is a good remedy for distemper? 
2. What is the mange; and cure for it? 8. Are canvas-back ducks 
found in Western waters? 4. Does the su rity of Damascus steel, 
consist in the metal or the preparation of it, or 

lence has been that nature will much oftener 

effected by the use of medicine. 2. is 
a skin disease of which there are several kinds. Mild attacks er- 
ally yield to a liberal treatment with an ointment of sulph 
and lard. this prove ineffectual write again, giving minute de- 
acription of symptoms. 3. Yes. 4. Both. 


2. The 















H. M. Quackensvsn, Herkimer, N. Y., maker of fine air . 
offers special inducement from now tnt July 1, 1608. Hood adv. in 
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cS Rifle and Gray Shooting. — 


OLD-TIME PISTOL SHOTS. « 


Editor Forest and Stream ; 


As in your last issue you invite correspondence that will give defi- 
nite information on the subject of pistol shooting, I am induced to 
give my experience. It is a sport that has afforded me much interest 
and amusement for the past twenty-five years. Living in the South 
for the five years preceding the war, I had many opportunities 
not of seeing, but hearing of the wonderful performances with a 
Colt’s repeater or a Derringer—the favorite weapons of that day. I 
became ambitious to cut a tape, drive the centre, etc. Procuring a 
six-inch Colt, I commenced my practice with great zeal, and continued 
it for over a year with very unsatisfactory results, when it gradually 
dawned upon me that pistol shooting, talked abcut, and actually per- 
formed, were like the indian maiden of romance and the one ot reali- 
ty—very different affairs. I noticed also that in those days, as at pre- 
sent, the shooters who ould perform these marvels could never be 
produced. I condensed my experience into this ptJposition, that any 
man with an ordinary revolving pistol could hit the size of a silver 
dollar six times in ten shots coula win money by doing it on an even 
bet, a feat that but few men posted in the matter would be willing to 
undertake on a wager. 

And now as to wnat was really done by experts in those days. Ina 
match for $500 a side, between the then noted pistol shooters Travis 
and Paul, which occurred in St. Louis in the fall of °57, a full report of 
which was published in the Spirit of the Times, Travis shot with one 
hand and arm only, while Paul rested his pistol over his left arm. 
Both used 10-inch target pistols, made for the occasion. The distance 
was 12 paces, 20 shots, string-measure. Travis won by a string of 19 
6-16 inches, Paul’s string being 21 9-16. 

Again, in a contest for prizes in Travis’ gallery, at Nashville, in °58 
or °59, among nine contestants the best string of six shots measured 
3% inches, the worst, 64% inches, none of whicn will compare with the 
shooting now done in the New York and Boston galleries. 

There is no shooting story too preposterous to find ready swallow- 
ers. A man making the assertion that he had seen a horse trot a mile 
in a minute, would not be believed by one in a thousand persons of 
average intelligence. But a declaration by the same man to the same 
persons that he had seen a man in his company in the army (this is a 
popular way of telling it) hit the size of a dollar an indefinite number 
of times, 50 yards distant, with an army pistol, would be accepted as a 
fact by the majority of his hearers, while to the knowing ones one 
story is as probable as the other. 

In our own town we have the man who knew a man that killed two 
squirrels with the same bullet, by loading so lightly the first time so 
as to lodge the bullet in the squirrel’s head, thus securing the identi- 
cal bullet to kill the other. SKEPTIC. 





PISTOL SCORES. 


Each mail now brings to this office sample targets made with 
pistols, and some of them are capital ones. To be able to plant 10 
consecutive shots from a .38-calibre common 8. & W. revolver at 3 feet, 
or 12 paces into the space of a postal card, or even half of it as the 
shots were grouped, shows that the marksman was able to get all that 
can reasonably be expected of such a miniature firearm. This is the 
record of our correspondent at Elk City, Pa. 

Another correspondent at Louisville, Ky., sends the following story 
“> piece of marksmanship, which he very discreetly says he ‘‘ was 
told: 

“On January 2, at a turkey shooting at Bullitt’s Grove in Jefferson 
county, eight miles from Louisville, Dr. Silas Weatherby killed nine 
turkeys at 120 yards, a record: of four turkeys in 5 shots being made. 
An ordinary 5-shot, 5-inch barrel, .82-cal. Smith & Wesson pistol was 
used, the pistol being fired with right hand, the barrel resting on the 
first finger of the left hand placed just in front of the cylinder. 

When you consider that 120 yards at a turkey shooting will come 
nearer being 130 measured yards and the small size of the target, I 
think it must be considered remarkable shooting ; but the doctor says he 
has frequently done as well and is confident he can repeat the per- 
formance almost any day.” 

Against such records we have known performances by men who are 
acknowledged experts with the arm. ‘These scores are made by men 
who have had abundant practice, and by the use of arms of the finest 
description. In place of the short barreled and large calibre revolver, 
the long barreled single breech loading weapon is used, using a cart- 
ridge with just sufficient powder to do the work in hand, not sufficient 
to break up the aim. For these scores we can vouch, as they were 
made in this city, in a gallery of repute, under the eye of an experi- 
enced rifleman, and without possibility of trickery or favoritism. 
When scores are claimed and records asserted far in advance of these, 
we naturally express some degree of doubt and feel inclined to place 
these big claims in the same category as the wondrous tales of superb 
marksmanship so often narrated of the South western cowboy. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan.°26.—The sixth and final competition in the 
three hundred yards Life Membership match, was shot at Rensselaer- 
ck yesterday afternoon. The weather was mild, light fair, and the 
d nothing to speak of. The riflemen were in good form and com- 
menced the scores promptly on time. Good scores were made by all 
the competitors, but the match was won for the third and last time by 
a, Fitch with thirty-two out of the possible thirty-five. The de- 
tails of the match are as follows: 
800 Yards—Life Membership = . 





454 4 5-8 

444545 5-31 

54445 4 5-31 

2435444 4-3) 

44444 4 5-29 

Jas B Schuyler, Bal &..,...........scaseos 845583 4 4-28 


*Allowance to military rifles. 

Eighteen duplicate scores were made. 

During the match Capt. Fitch duplicated his unequaled score of last 
December, making 47 out of 50 in ten successive shots and 70 out 
of 75 in fifteen successive shots, the score being ‘as follows: 5555 5 
45445553 5 5—70. 

moter the second competition in the Maynard match will take 
place. 


GARDNER, Mass., Jan. 25.—By reason of the storm the last meet- 
ing of the Gardner Rifle Club, at Hackmatack Range, was not as well 
attended as usual, Those who braved the storm report a good time 
and witnessed some good shooting. The conditions were the same as 
usual, distance 200 yards, off-hand, using the inch-ring and Creed- 
moor target combined. The following is the score: 


R. C. | ae Totals. 
FONG i555 5555-085 94 48 9 «47 18 95 
GF Elisworth.......... 8 845 89 46 1% =—692 
CeO ice ns conde 7 46 Ww 44 154 «90 
rrr 6 43 82 45 14788 
F H Knowlton ......... 62 41 81 44 148 «85 
Be isiksasew scree 60 48 69 8648 1298 


WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. 26.—Members of the Rifle Club visited 
Lowell Range to-day for F esos gas the Massachusetts target being 
used, distance 200 yards, off-hand. The score tells the story: 


Winchester... ..........+- 11 11 11 8 9 12 10 12 7 10—101 

8 9 8 10 11 8 11 9 12 11— 97—198 
Es ond bcdsicvnsndnsss 8 9 10 11 12 11 10 11 9 10—101 

11 11 11 5 9 7 12 12 11 T— 9%—197 
ined suadekdpencneen 10 9 10 10 9 11 10 12 10 9100 


8 10 8 11 10 11 7 10 11 10— 90—196 


B23 cic gatisvs seeeseons 9 8 9 12 12 10 11 8 8 10-97 
9 9 11 12 8 11 11 10 10 7 98—195 

GINS 00 savccegesvees 5 56 11 8 10 11 6 5 8% 
8 8 7 10 8 122 8 5 8— 81—158 

BOW nae ceseweesesede 10 8 0 2 8 5 8 0 8 8 # 
6 9 6 6 12 6 6 2 10— 72—114 


NEW YORK, Jan. 24.—Zettler Rifle Club’s second competition for 
the gold watch, ten shots per man, Creedmoor target, gallery dis- 
tance, possible 50: 


PR is cd: 05 cde ccnsqeu DO SR cv cdopcoccaccepeveneed 46 
ee er eee WD GR, 663.055 osc csscceesh 46 
NG os ores cacwasvsedeses ocdt 5 BE NOL, ho ti csseecedeascom 45 
Se ee ee rere: Oe SEE SEE La kintecacs ecsccebeseres 45 
PUN s inca svdcie ce clssunn screen ee BP Io 55 vcd ceeccnpoubeneebes 48 
OR BEE <c ivedscasvssee: coted Oe DB AMMB. sivecisce 6 sestccsi coeds +. 42 


BALTIMORE, Md., January 27.—The following pigeon matches 
were shot at McKnight’s Canton House, near this city, on the 24th 
inst., under the management of Mr. C. S. Wertsner, of this city. 
Washington, D. C., was represented by Messrs. E. L. Mills, of the 
Treasury Department, and Wm. Wagner, inventor of the new and 
popular charcoal-filled, hermetically-sealed glass_ball. Messrs. Maul- 


din and Todd, two noted trap and duck shots from Port Deposit. Md., | 


also participated in the matches, and, as will be seen by the scores, 
the visitors carried away more than their share of the ‘“‘cake.” Mr. 
Mills is a strong advocate of lighter guns of smaller gauge than are 
generally used for trap shooting, and in exemplification of his theory 
shoots a 12-gauge, we bs. gun, which certainly did ae effective work 
on this occasion. The birds were an exceptionally fine lot—strong, 
rapid flyers—and the day one of the most disagreeable for trap shoot- 
ing that could well be, it being intensely cold, with a high northwest 
wind blowing, which carried many hard-hit birds beyond the bound- 
ary, which otherwise would have been scored. 
First match—31 yards rise, 3 birds each: 


MES scicneacn cone 111 1111111111—18 Aul............... 10w 
Ritter . .10w Mauldin.... ...... 111 111111110—11 
y a erate Todd..... enseees 11111110 —7 
111 1 





Purse, $14, won by Mr. Mills. a 
Second match, miss and out, Mills 0, Ritter 0, Wagner 0, Mauldin 

2S ee 0, Aul 10, Todd 11—2, Engle 10—1. Purse, $8, won by 
r. Todd. 


[Fes. 2, 1882, 








pI EO IEE ee 8 RUS 1111116 Engle. ...........--.:4.. 1111116 

kell ii, Manidin lin 10—1, Wagner 0, z odd 110—3, Asi 0, ae 1110-8, 
agner (re-en er (re-entry) | er (re-en' 

Todd (re-entry) 0, Mauldin enaneeh: Wertener 0. Purse, $14, divid 

by and le 


- Fourth match, same conditions: Mills 0, Ritter 0, Wagner 111—3, 
Kell 110—2, Mauldin 10—1, Todd 110—e, (re-entry) 110—2, Ritter 
(re-entry) 0, Ritter (re-entry) 0, Ritter (re-entry) 110—2. Purse, $10, 


won by Mr. Wagner. 
Fifth match, same conditions: 
BS cso ib baveccesese 111011111—8 Todd............. pencakep eed 07 
ERS a 10 Mauldin........ eee eevnee> 110—2 
MB osc sdecctueaet eaee 111011110—7 Todd (re-entry)............ -.110—2 
WOME oo cccopecscccs 110 Ritter (re-entry)............. 0 
Miiaseescct sued tevaras 111010 —4 


Purse, $9, won by Mr. Mills. r 
{ (Sixth match, same conditions: Mills 110—2, Ritter 10—1, Mauldin 0, 
Todd 110—2, Wagner 10—1, Kell 110—2, Aul 110—2, Engle 11110—-4, 
Mauldin (re-entry) 1110—3, Wagner (re-entry) 0, Ritter (re-entry) 10—1, 
Mills (re-entry) 10—1, Todd (re-entry) 110—2, Kell (re-entry) 11111—5, 
Ritter (re-entry) 10—1, Aul (re-entry) 0, Wagner (re-entry) 11111—5. 
Purse, $17, divided by Kell and Wagner. 2 


THE JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS GUN CLUB “announces a”reception 
and ball to take place on the evening of February 8, at Pohlmann’s 
Hotel, Jersey City Heights. A special meeting of the Club will be held 
at the club room, 598 Newark avenue, J. C. H., February 5. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


SOUTHERN EXCURSIONS.—The agents of Messrs. Leve & Alden, 
of 207 Broadway, New York, the well-known tourist agents, are actively 
at work in organizing the excursion parties to Florida, etc., announced 
recently. The standing of this firm as agents for leading lines of 
Southern travel, both by land and sea, is their best guarantee that 
they will more than meet their engagements and promises with the 
participants in these delightful mid-winter tours. Their handsome 
itinerary gives the reader an outline of two jaunts of a month or 
more. The month of March, which, with us, is almost always the 
most inclement and trying of the whole year, will be spent by these 
fortunate excursionists in a climate like June, including all of the best 
known points in Florida, and a return either up the Mississippi upon 
a palace river steamer, or by rail via Atlanta, Lynchburg, and Wash- 
ington.—Adv. 


TO LADIES ONLY.—The wish to be beautiful is predominant in every 
woman, and none can say she does not care whether she is beautiful 
or not. Dr. T. F. Gouraud’s Oriental cream, or magical beautifier, 
elicits a clear transparent complexion, free from tan, freckles, or 
moth patches, and so closely imitating nature as to defy detection. It 
has the highest medical testimony as well as professional celebrities, 
and on its own merits it has become one of the largest and a popular 
specialty in the trade. Mus, M. B. T. Gouraup, Sole Proprietor, 48 Bond 
Street, New York. For sale by all druggists and fancy goods dealers 
throughout the United States, Canadas and Europe.—{ Adv. 


Tue GoopYEAR RUBBER Mra. Co., formerly at 488 and 490 Broadway, 
have been obliged to seek more commodious quarters, their business 
having — so largely that their old place was not large enough for 
them. They are now found at Nos. 503 and 505 Broadway, St. Nicho- 
las Hotel Block, and are ready to fill all orders. We call attention to 
their advertisement in this week’s issue. 


THE OLD ESTABLISHED HOUSE Of Bradford & Anthony, 374 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass., are a fine razors. Sportsmen 
need of such should communicate with them. See adv. in this issue. 





G. W. Sumons & Son, Oak Hall, Boston, Mass., manufacturers of 
fine shooting suits, are still in the field. Their notice elsewhere is of 
interest to anglers and gunners. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
From Now Until March ist Only. 


In order to reduce my stock and make room for new guns coming, I 
will offer my guns at a discount of 25 per cent. off the regular prices. 
Call ahd examine if you wish to buy a gun cheaper than you may have 
a chance to again. I have a full line of the celebrated W. & C. Scott 
& Sons’ breech-loaders, also several odd guns, such as Colt’s, Fox, 
Parker, Ethan Allen, Westley Richards, etc. CHarLes L. RITzMaNN, 
943 Broadway.—Adv. 

















Treble Hooks, Gangs and Swivels. 


BEST QUALITY TREBLE HOOKS EITHER RINGED OR TAPERED. 





Sor Sale. 
FOR SALE: 
Patent of a Glass Ball Trap. 











I ch cn vogeinnuntinaetinindieegnent 8-0 7-0 6-0 5-0 40 3-0 20 1.0 14 1to8 a 
PD. GL ky cctvcs swab isebbesee sonb eace $1.25 1,05 85 15 .70 65 -60 -50 45 .40 
BEST QUALITY BRASS OR STEEL BOX SWIVELS. Already in the Market and Known 
NE Siictenitcdsscavchecesesssves5e Erwin spss Shee bs shed caledchchenen cudanainsasdo db ou ssanetwaee 4-0 3-0 2-0 1.0 1 to 10 S 
PP PROMOD sv 500 Scvk ns gneukenccestepes Resa CES Esh SemroevavsieahatecheUdsepuyessResesekessoseeenben 1.25 .80 70 .60 .50 to be Reliable. 
Best Quality Brass Double Swivels, No. 1 to 10, per dozen......... $1.25 Best Quality Brass Treble Swivels, No. 1 to 10, per dozen......$2.00 
Sines cms MINNOW GANGS, ALL WITH SWIVELS. — dozen. 
DN ee 2 vonransconcetevtespriteicca ere he eee a ae gen HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY SPORTSMEN. 
Gimp, +g Wr aekitahh talks hsiekanpwaptaid baie dpualiahdndns<on ofc xtasiaanennceicen mh niece eiaveckae taal aabtieierh Piaae eee 6.00 For full particulars address, giving references 
Seth G@ i SEES iss sine sik bia aosie.ca Roe cach Gb eucee ped aweds SEL bv aabenredsn ss CKPeSeeabeenWess heron smat ace 3.00 . 
re eee maar erle R. L. 8, this oie 
le A . —_ ‘ - oe teak See eh eb ssw bs chin chosen sion kee aoa etatecosa so kk kee habit ee eae eae reo 
aders (for Green & Imbrie gangs), 9 feet long, very heavy single gut, with two swivels. .............sseeseeeees ss sate eet el . UDOBON’S BIRDS AND QUADRUPEDS FOR 
Patent Treble Hook, with baiting needle attached, 1 ft. et with Siva, gimp or 4-0 hook, or double gut and 1-0 hook.... 3.00 SALE.—A copy of Aububos's Viviparous - 
18.00 rupeds of America, superbly illustrated with colored 


Romeyn, treble twisted gut, 3 feet long, with three swivels ... 


Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 48 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Are entirely the 
are anger page yy 
ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in containing 192 pag 
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Pencils, Holders, Cases,.Etc. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- and relia 
mailed on 


the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to 
03?" Wholesale 


persons who care to preserve their individuality in 


writing. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 
Our Goops are Sotp sy First Ciass DEALERS. 
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ASTWARD 





ays that Sheridan’s Condition Powders 


fraxe ens ay ike Sheridan's 





tone pint food. 72 = $12 A Dey AS HOME EASILY | river, Connecticut and Parmachenee Lakes, etc.; 
made. Costly free, Address TRUE | cloth bound. Price. paid, by mail, 50 cents, 
a CO., Augusta, Maine, CHARLES A, J, P. Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


* 


e “ 2 - ‘ . 
a a eee 


ages useful information, with 
ape of 3c. stam) 4 — 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Rangeley Lakes. A capital story of sport and 
pags ogre in the nee of — the nehest alike to any one who will cut th 
and young. Has receiv e est com- + 
mendations from the metropolitan 7. Hand- with 44 cents; this a) 

-| somely bound in cloth, and contains 
lustrations sent b: —_ » postpaid, on receipt of 


ero —. CHA 





ETC., ETC., ETC. 
uct of our own ims, and 
avy in the world for purity 
uist’s Garden Almanac, 


ce-List for Merchants on application, 


LADIES ONL 


Elegant 


Napkins; 1 Autiqry®. Album; 100 Album Verses; 5 


HO! OR, ADVENTURES AT | palo ssorted Neadles; 1 Specie 
oO 


Illustrated Family Story — 


76 pages. Il- 


A. J, FARRAR, Jamaica 


MAP OF 


the lakes, ponds and rivers of that 
as well as the ~head waters of 


‘ 


Samples and circulars mailed free. 


ick 
KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | For particulars address N. E. J., at ils oc 
631, 633, 635, 637 Broadway, N. Y. 





3 months, post ; 


b.A. = a return to US | able companion for the sportsman, hunter and 


MISCELLANY PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. | acinowledged to be the only correct map of this 





oak POCKET THE RICHARD- 
» SON-RANGELEY LAKES REGION, including all 
famous country, 


spe 3 volumes, e 8vo, brown morocco, a 
ttle rubbed, Also Audobon’s Birds of America, in 
7 volumes, octavo, the first volume wanting. ith 
beautiful colored wep same size and binding as 
the Quadrupeds. For price apply to this office. 





ECOND HAND, W. W. GREENER, 10-BORE 


9 ! Breech-Loader, cost three months ago $150, just 
as good as new, will be sold for $90; a decided 
in. Charles L. Ritzmann, 943 Brostaaa.. New 
5 York. Feb2,1t. 


GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, UNDERWEAR, 





R SALE.—A FINE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
about 30 miles from New York; 45 acres im- 
proved land. Partridge, quail, rabbit and duck 
shooting, also good fishing for bass and erel. 





ROOK TROUT.—EGGS AND FRY FOR 
also trout for table use. Address F. W. EDDY, 


think, we will send 1 dozen Randolph, N. Y. jan5,t?. 


Fringed Table 





ARRAR’S POCKET MAP OF MOOSEHEAD 
Lake and the North Maine Wilderness, a valu- 


Purse, and 


lumberman. Lately corrected and revised, and now 


vast region. Neatly bound in cloth covers. Price, 
postpal by mail, 50 cents. CHARLES A. J. FAR- 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





STONEHENGE ON THE DOG. 
Price $3.50. 


For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co, 


the Connecticut 
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gat TRACTS rnow LETTERS 10 THs BDITOR) 
CONCERNING 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Onancs County, N. Y., Jan., 1882. 
It is especially pleasing to see your deter- 
mination to elevate field sports into manly 
and useful recreations, relieving the odium 
that attached to such pastime. The high 
tone t characterizes — journal is most 
encouraging, and when I see articles from it 
eopied.in the leading papers, I begin to think 
thatthe time is — hunting and 
will no Jon considered fit for 
ie ae only, but the worn-out professional 
er; business man will become better ac- 
ted. with nature; when dyspeptics shall 
et relief, and effeminate pleasure give way 
that which is sound and invigorating. 







































ROOKLAND, Me., Jan. 7, 1883. 
Would sooner be without my wife’s mother 
than Forgst anv Stream. I like your paper 
and admire your principles, and the next time 
I go to New York I mean to.call on you 


WELiineTon, Kansas, Jan. 18, 1882. 
Your splendid paper is doing a world of 
good all over the country; and I only wish I 
eould send you a hundred subscribers from 
our town. It is sadly needed here G., P. T. 
i me: 
fs ©. » Oskaloosa, Iowa, Jan. 15, 1882. 
Since I have been a reader of your paper I 
have been highly instructed and pleased with 
the matter contained therein. Especially did 
article in issue of Dec. 29, “‘ The Ideal Sports- 
man,” please me. I heartily and unreservedly 
e with the writer in his definition. I also 
feel that FoREsT AND STREAM is the journal of 
the nature-loving, ideal sportsman. J. E. 8. 


J 





Box 7, P. O., New G 


= ae Pa., Jan. 10, 1882. 
Busy men, who have only time for a glance 
at the markets and the summary of news in 
the morning paper, invariably give them- 
selves plenty of time when they sit down to 
read the FoREST AND STREAM; and*there is no 
doubt that the advertisements each week are 
about as well scanned as in any journal in 
the country.. I want to thank “‘ Piseco,” 
and “‘ Nessmuk,” and Ober, and Van Dyke, 
for the knowledge gained through their pleas- 
ing communications from what we may term 
the four corners of the United States, and 
with them are a hostof others whose writings 
are read with pleasure and profit. Herewith 
find enclosed my usual New Year’s greeting 
of a club of subscribers, which is the only 

kind of club I shall ever chuok at yous i 


B.M.P., 


| 





Lrrriz Faz, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1881. 
Laat April, while thinking up 4 summer's 
fishing trip, it occurred to me that I might get 
some useful information in the Forrest AND 
So I subscribed for it. ‘TI’ll get it 
for-six months,” I said—‘‘ see who’s gone and 
find.out where to go. At the end of that 
time the oe close and after that I 
won't care for it.” I herewith enclose you 
renewal of my subscription, for either my 
love of trout fishing has ceased to be supreme, 
or I have become better educated. Although 
our trout fishing has gone, [ don’t see much 
falling off in the fever. I look for ForEstT 
AND Thursdays as anxiously as last 
summer when it was brought to me in the 
woods by my guide, and [ must candidly say 
it’s too thorough a sportsman’s magazine to 

be dropped. Ww. 


Futon, Ill., Jan. 1882. 
‘Your paper improves with every issue; the 
“Sportsman Tourist” and “Natural History” 
ea are worth many times the sub- 
ption price. D.N. A. 


tosoon. W.T. 
dence, R. I. 





Souderton, Pa. 





CHI0AGo, Jan. 1882, 
Don’t see how I can get along __ 
l= die 


the Forzst anp STREAM. 





I read your Lae pr with increasing interest 
at -— issue, and consider it the best in the 
land.” I should feel lost without it, espec 


nn. 


SHERBROOKE, Canada, Jan. 1882. 


IR. RED IRISH SETTERS AND COCKER SPAN- 
ean the past few months a select sporting iels of the most, fashionable blood, address| BOB IIL., imported, black; First, Strabane, Porta- 
ub.of ‘three members has taken the Forest | CHAS, DENISON, Hartford, Conn. Septi5,tf | down, London, Ont. 


SrrEAM, and I doubt if any one other 
of your paper is read more thoroughly, 
preciated. As one of the mem- 


4 


7 ao Boy; Price $15. A 

bers yoy upon myself the honor of pre- RIFFITH 13 arth st., 8. 7. oF oe og New York, 1881, for sale. Price from $10 upward 
eonsipe you the compliments of the club, HORNELL SPANIEL CLUB, Hornellsville “K 7. * 
~ their sincere thanks for the large amount R SALE, COCKER SPANIELS AND BLACK Nova.tt 
of entertaining with which the I and Tan Toy Terriers of the choicest strands. 


paper is filled. Canapa. 







Kar. Wor, Fla: Jen 6 Beagle Hounds bred for bench and field purposes. : 
Allow me also to say’ that’ I thoronenl FOR SALE.—WATOH DOG, COLOR, BLACK. 16 ON at tae) Lert on 3 ang R ‘A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND j 
en. 0} our excellent ; have ah peeve o¢ Ie ponds, Sere or airs Se ENON Brckerville, Pa. well broken setters, also 
caption, and. wilt. GOme,Feareago-k:| sent unl in fine order. Address, Lock Box 146, (| Gees HB. L ass, Septet 
ght i Seanez Oo luxprs, Lnow. it.” | POR SALE FROM THE RORY O'MORE KEN. | tag ene 
at san nec lc tase ey eget | aac eae ¥ Sona 
p ' Irish setter itch month N. H. VAUGHAN, PRO. 
ko Atiied inteer “axin (buuling” te Foe SALE.—A' TWO “YEAR OLD Pear Pearl is: N prietor, Middleboro, _ dogs 


EOL OS ORD. PO Bos 






















mixture not found in any other Cigarette. 
PEERLESS TOBACCO WORKS, 


Wanted. 


PY ASTED.—ONE HUNDRED LIVE QUAIL. 
ood condition. Address, stating 
price, A. D. WOOD, Warren, Pa. 





ANTED.—WILL EXCHANGE ‘ KILBOURN’S 





ANTED.—BUSINESS 

moderate capital to join advertiser in 

on the market meritorious article certain of e: 

use on wood and iron ships and yachts. Full in 

eae Highest testimonials. Large and safe 
profits. 'OREST AND STREAM Office. feb2,1t 





Fa ee 
rel , uge, , we’ not over 
~~ First-class ee. 





The Kennel. 
For Sale Cheap. 


THE BLUE STAR COCKER SPANIEL KENNEL. 


Owing to ill health and increase of private busi- 
ess cares, I will sell this enjoyable and. ucrative 
business ridiculously low, turning over to the suc- 
cessor the kennel, name, stock, orders. 
and all kennel accessori 
sell for $8,000. The demand-for this strain is im- 
mense. Will give all —. time and advice 
gy to the successor. M. P. 





of. I will take two dogs to break if a 


XHOUND PUPPIES FOR SALE.—FROM IM- 
ported stock. Address, C. W. MILLE - 
bridge, Middlesex Co., N. J. 





RSALE.—A FOX HOUND, 
and good stayer. Address, box 
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2” Pedigree Printers. 





Foz SALE, BRET HARTE, RED IRISH SETTER, 
one year a very handsome. For 








O™= WHITE BULL PUP, SIX MONTHS OLD, 
=a out et 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


‘Pliscellancons Advertisements, 


‘ OF MAKING MANY BOOKS THERE IS NO END. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 





NEAT AND ELEGANT 


BOOK BINDING 


FROM THE 


Plainest to the Most Elaborate Styles, 


SPECIMENS ON EXHIBITION. 








If you want good work, at low figures, and 
save Agent’s Commission come direct to 


JAMES E. WALKER, 14 Dey St. 





A FILE OF N. Y. HERALD, 1847, AND TIMES, 
TO DATE, AND ODD NUMBERS, FOR SALE, 


CIGARETTES 


COMPOSED OF 
Turkish, Virginia, and a small 
portion of choice Perique—a 








MILD, FRAGRANT, 
HIGH WROUGHT, 
AND 
Particularly Agreeable. 


9 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 





By WILLIAM 8S. KIMBALL & CO., 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 





The Kennel. 
Portraits of Celebrated Dogs 


NOW READY. 


FIRST PAIR OF THE SERIES OF FIELD SCENES 
BY J. M. TRACY. isd 


A Grouse Moor._EMPEROR FRED.} 
Snipe ‘Shooting ‘in the Mississippi Valley.— 
‘THUNDER. 








feb2,3t. 


respect; write full particulars. 
w, Nova Scotia. ‘Feb2, tt. 


WITH 
utting 
nsive 


PARTNER 
Correct Portraits of the Two Leading Laverack 
Dogs in the World. 


These pictures are large Album Cards. Photo- 
—_ reproductions of oil paintings by Tracy. 
ecuted by the Artotype Process. They will not 
fade like ordinary ee and are equal in 
effect and finish to the best steel engraving. 


Address, P. O. Box 2, Price, 75c. each. 
an 


For sale by SCHUYLER & DUANE, 189 Broadway, 
New York, or J. PALMER O’NEIL, 68 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Will be sent by mail on receipt of price by Forest 
and Stream ah gen y Bae 

Large plates, 10x14 inches. Beautiful pictures for 
framing. Price $1 each. 


Fleas! Fleas! Worms! Worms ! 


Steadman’s Flea Powder for Dogs. 
A BANE TO FLEAS—A BOON TO DOGS. 


This poe is guaranteed to kill fleas on dogs or 
any other animals or money returned. It is put wu 
in patent boxes with sliding — box top, while 
greatly facilitates its use. Simple and efficacious. 


Price, 50 cents by Mail, Postpaid. 





"Se 





ill 
. Worth $10.00. wall 


cKOON, Franklin, 


Areca Nut for Worms in Dogs. 


lied 
A CERTAIN REMEDY. 
40 Westfield street vi- 
7 . feb2,1t. Put up in boxes containing ten powders, with the 


directions for use. 
Price, 50 cents per Box by Mail. 


Both the above are recommended by the “ Forest 
and Stream and Rod and Gun.” 


CONROY & BISSETT, 

65 FuLToN STREET, - - New Yor«. 
HENRY C. SQIURES, 

1 CORTLANDT STREET, - New York. 
WRIGHT & DITSON, 

£80 WASHINGTON STREET, - Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Gordon Stables,R. N. 


TWYFORD BERKS, ENGLAND, 
AUTHOR OF THE 


“ PRACTICAL KENNEL GUIDE,” &C. 


champion and other pedigree d of an: 
brood Bead for Ka: . 


“PLAIN HINTS TO WOULD-BE BUYERS.” 
Price 10 cents, post free. Gives addresses of prin- 
cipal English breeders. 





R, Wood. 
feb2,1t. 


YEARS, SMART 
28, Medfield, 
feb5,1t. 


R SALE.—SETTER DOG, $10 cash. C. REIFF, 


feb2,1t. 





E. & C. VON CULIN, 
Delaware City, Del. 


Price $25. 
B. WATERS, Canterbury, 
Feb, tf. 





Black Spaniels. 


Kilmarnock, Belfast, an 
Franklin, Pa. Stud fee, $15. a 
9 blac ; first an special, 
New York, 1881. Faw Kdente 1881. $20. 
Puppies by above also by BRAG, first and special, 





Cameron Kennel. 






B ‘OLD LIVER AND 































Address, 


nm Class 


post only. 
avenue, 


Carlisle, Eng 


NEVERSILN. 
Co., N. Y. 


Dale 
Ve 


Mile 


ste 
-room 
and is worth 


Pots 


by Pickle-Veney, Ww. 


Westfield street, Providence, 


ALL IN YOUR 


e the mon: 








March 7, 8, 9 and 10, 


1882, 


BY THs 


WESTERN PA. POULTRY SOCIETY 


$1,200 IN CASH PRIZES, 


Also a 


Large Number of Special Prizes. 





EDWARD GREGG, Esq., President. 
J. PALMER O’NEIL, Vice-President. 
C. A, Stevens, Esq., Treasurer. 

C. B. Exsen, Esq., Secretary. 





Price-Lists, etc., can be had of 


CHAS. LINCOLN, Supt., 
Lock Box 303, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Entries close February 25. 


GROUSE DALE. 


Winner of Chicago Field Cup and Puppy 
Stakes at meeting of Eastern Field Trials 
Club run at Robbins’ Island, Dec. 1879; also 
1st in All Aged Stake of same Club, Nov, 
80, 1881, and winner of American Field Cup 
for best dog or bitch in the trials of 1881. 
Will serve a limited number of approved as 
bitches at $40. 





WM. A. BUCKINGHAM. 
NORWICH, CONN. 





TUD FOX-TERRIERS—CHAMPION ROYAL, BY 
Echo-Cricket, Echo by Artful-Merry Girl, Artful 
inners of many prizes. 
Champion Bow String, by Turk-Veney by Venture 
Fussey, Turk by Old Grip, Jessie by Trimmer. 
Pittsburg, 1881; First Cuampion Class N. Y., 1881 
Fee $15. Joker by Nailer, Active by Gamester-Gipsy, 
Nailer by Buff-Activity. Second 
burg, 1881; First Puppy Class N. Y., 
Ope’ London, Canada, 1881. 
by Buff-Activity, by Tonic-Nottingham Nettle, Bi 
by Buffett-Swan, by Dazzler-Grace, etc. V. h. c. Pitte- 
burg and N. Y., 1880-1881. 





N THE STUD.—WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIER 


Tyke, recently imported from Mr. Wm. Carrick, 

jand. winner of 2d Wolverhampton, 
ist Alexandra Palace, 1881, and V. H. C.,, 
Crystal Felece, same year. Stud fee $25. Address 


DGE KENNELS, Guymard, Orange 





ROUSE DALE PUPPIES.—FOR SALE, GROUSE 
ex-Lady Thorne) pups, 6 months old; 
Grouse Dale, ex-Bonibel II., pups, 3 months old, 
handsome and health Sui 





DOGS.—THE CELEBRATED 
2 Whistle, bg met, post paid, 50c, 
CHAS. F. KENT, Monticello, N. Y. 





R SALE.—A YEAR AND HALF OLD LEMON 


ent, partly field, and we 
g \ vent and clean in house, sleeps in the 
hts quietly, an extra watch dog, 
for that alone. 
$15.00. Address, J. G. MORRISON, Ashland, Graf- 





ton Co., N, H. feb2, it. 
a omall 
ORY O’MORE KENNEL.—THOROUGHBRED- 
P 











y Class bitts- 
18st; Becond 
. uft 


Fee $10. Address by 
L. & W. RUTHERFORD, 175 Second 


TALLMAN. 

































































Fee $15, 
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Jan19,t2, 


40 
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Sportsmen's Gots. 
Philadelphia Fishing Tackle 


HOUSE. 


& 


A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, 








Fishing, 
lumin: 
Lan 


Sportsmen's Goods, 


FERGUSON'S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


Jack Lamps, Dash Lamps, Fishing Lamps, 


etc., for Night Hunting and 
8 g Fish, Camp- 
ing,Canoeing, Yachting, Driv- 
ing at vag and General Il- 
ating ; 

Bicycle Lanterns, Dark 

terns, Musicians’ Band 
Lamps, Pocket Lanterns, 
Hand Lanterns, etc. Send 
stamp for Illustrated Price 
List. Name ForzsT AND 
STREAM. 





ALBERT FERGUSON, 


* fact rs of Fine Fishing Tackle of 65 Fulton st., N. Y. (With Conroy, Bissett & Malleson.) 


Every Description. 


B03 COMMERCE ST., PHILA. 


Shipley’s Looped and Plain Mist Color Leaders. 
@hipley’s Improved Adjustable Floats. Reversed 
‘Wing, Trout, Bass and Salmon Flies in stock, and 
also tied to pattern. A full assortment of common 
and finest Rods, Lines, Reels, etc. 

Our Bethabara Fly and Bait Rods and Split Bam- 
boo Fly Rods received the first premiums at the 
Centennial, Franklin Institute and Penna. State 


Fairs. 

A epoctalty of the celebrated Bethabara Wood for 
Fish, and Archery Bows. Stronger than split 
bamboo and as tough and elastic as steel. 

Rod mountings of all descriptions on hand and to 
order. Price list of wood and rod mountings free. 
Our 65-page new Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing 
Tackle sent, post-paid, on receipt of ten cents in 
stamps. 





TO ANGLERS: 


JOHN ENRIGHT & SONS, 
Fishing Rod and Tackle Makers, 


Castle Connell, near Limerick, Ireland. 





Reels and Lines to match balance of rods. No 
mts. All information respecting fisheries on the 
Shannon in this locality, as also rene of our 
heart rods and general assortment of tackle, 

be had on application. 


THE BOSTON ¢ 


Shooting 
Suit, 


USED BY THE 
Best Sportsmen 
in America, 
AND CALLED THE FINEST 
SHOOTING SUIT 
IN THE MARKET! 


No discount allowed to dealers. 
Sold only at Oak Hall, Boston. f 
LEATHER Jackets and Vests, 7 = 
flannel lined, wind proof, are sold by us at $10, $12, 
$5 and $7. Send for circulars. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, Boston. 


Bird Dealers and Fanciers 


will find it.to their advantage to call at Head- 
quarters, where they constantly can find a full assort- 
ment of Song and Fancy Birds, also all kinds of rare 
animals adapted for Zoological Gardens and Show 
purposes. 


Chas. Reiche & Bro., 


55 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 
(Established 1847.) 


WE WILL BUY 


Live Rocky Mountain Sheep, Beavers, Antelopes, 
Wolverines, Whooping Cranes, Prairie 
Chickens, Quails, Woodducks, 

Wild Turkeys, etc. 


J. & W. TOLLEY, 


PATENTEES of the ‘‘PERFECTION” HAM- 
; MERLESS GUN. 


PATENTEES of the “GIANT-GRIP” ACTION. 

















Makers of high-class guns only to the individual 
erders of gentlemen who cannot content themselves 
with a gun taken down from the shelf of a gun store. 


Tustrated lists, photos and directions for measure- 
ment sent on application. 


J.&W, TOLLEY, Patentees & Manaf'rs, 


PIONEERR WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 








SPORTMEN’S DEPOT. 


(EsTaBLISHED 1836). 


First Premium at World’s Fair at New York, and 
Centennial Exhibition. 





ie or 
ae 


JOHN KRIDER, 


N.E. Cor. Second and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
Fishing Tackle, Rods, Reels, iinet, ace, Flies, 


Leaders, Sn: » Artificial Bait, Fly Hooks, 


Etc., - 
on, Bass and Trout Flies, Made to Order. 
Also “ Krider's"? Celebrated Center Enamel 

Split and Glued Bamboo Rods. 

Birds’ Eggs and Birds’ Skins in Great Varieties. 
Taxidermy in all its branches. 

Spratt’s Patent Dog Biscuit. 

Repairing of all kinds. 





EAL SPANISH GUT FOR FISHING. GUT 

has been sold at enormous profits by the com- 
bination. Price list sent free by mail. Buy onl 
from the manufacturer’s agents, HERNANDEZ 
BOTHFELD, 121 & 123 Front street, New York. 





HOLABIRD’S 


Shooting Suits. 


A Write for circular to 
UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


The Hunting Sight. . 


LYMAN’S PATENT COMBINATION 
GUN SIGHT 
Makes a Spaing De perfect. Send for 
= containing full deseription. Ad- 
* ‘WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 











THE NEW AMERICAN 


Breech-Loading Shot Gun. 


SIMPLE and 
DURABLE. 







Rebotinding Lock. 
Choke-Bore Barrels 

For close, hard shooting excels all others. Extra 
heavy guns for ducks as alty. Send stamp for 


circular. C. 8. SHA’ CK, Manufacturer, Hat- 
field, Mass. 





Hotels and Routes for Sportsmen. 
Florida, New Orleans, 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


Leve & Alden’s 


Personally Conducted Tour, 
COMPRISING: 


Section 1.--36 days’ first-class traveling by rail 
and steamers, including palace cars, first-class 
hotels; all n expenses, $235. 

Section 2,--30 days, $210. Both leaving New 
York, February 14. ™ 





CUBA, via cities of SANTIAGO, CIENFUEGOS. 
thence by rail across the inland to MATANZAS and 
HAVANA, steamers to Florida, visiting all promi- 
nent Southern points. 


os dayas neclading all opaees 959) leaving, Now 
ys. wi expenses, , lea’ ew 
York hacer le contlached by Mr. S. Poey, of 
New York and Cuba-Mail Steamship Line. 





FLORIDA, BERMUDA, NASSAU, HA- 


VANA, other points in CUBA and MEXICO and 
WEST INDIES — 


IES.—Single and excursion tickets at 


lowest rates. 


. For Tourist Gazette, itineraries and other par- 
. send to or call at 


“"LEVE & ALDEN’S TOURIST OFFICES, 
New York, 207 Broadway, .N. Y.~ 
Boston, Mass. be se 
Philadelphia, Pa., N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut 


‘ 


FOREST AND STREAM 





| Hotels and Routes for Sportsmen. 
ASSOCIATED 


SOUTHERN RAILWAYS. 


Richmond & Danville Atlantic Coast Bay Line. 
Line. Line, 





THE 
Preferred Routes to Florida 
TIME TABLE IN EFFECT JANUARY 8, 1882, 


RICHMOND AND DANVILLE LINE. 


Train 54. Leaves New Yark *4:30a.m. Phila- 
delphia *7:05a.m. Baltimore *9:45a. m. Arrives 
Lynchburg 5:00 p. m. Danville *7:12 p. m. Char- 
lotte *5:00am. Atlanta *11:00 a. m. Phere makes 
same connections as No. 50 below.. Pullman cars 
Washington to Atlanta, and Atlanta to New Orleans. 

Train 52. Leaves New York +8:30 a. m. 
Limited Express, 10:00 a m. Philadelphia +11:45 
a.m. Baltimore +8:10 p. m. Richmond *11:25 
p. m. Danville *7:00 a. m. There connects 
with No. 52 below. Cars 
mond to Danville. (2 This train connects Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays from Baltimore at 
4:00 a= direct via York River Line for West Poin 
and Richmond and connecting there with Train 50. 

Train 52. Leaves New York +3:40 p. m. Phila- 
—- +5:45 p.m. Baltimore +8:55 p.m, Arrives 
at chburgh *4:45 a. m. Danville *6:57 a. m. 
Charlotte *1: . m, Atlanta *12:05 n't. Macon 
*6:30a.m. Montgomery *7:55 a. m. New Orleans 
*10:02 p. m., 54hours from New York. Pullman Cars 
New York to Lagoa eg Washington to Charlotte 
and Charleston. ves at Columbia *7:00 p. m., 
and Augusta 10:20 p. m. Savannah *8:45 - m. 
Jacksonville *8:00a.m. Leave Columbia 6:15 p. m. 
Charleston 5:55 a, m. Arrive Savannah 10:45 a. m. 
Jacksonville 5:30 p. m. 

Train 50. Leaves New York *9:00 p. m. Phila- 
delphia 12:30 a.m. Baltimore 4:20a.m. Arrives at 

chburg *2:20 p.m. Richmond, 11:30a.m. Dan- 
ville *6:00 p. m. Charlotte *12:2 a. m. Atlanta 
*12:30 p.m. Macon *6:55 p. m. Romane *9:00 
.m. Mobile *5:14a.m. New Orleans *10:22 p. m. 
Pullman Cars New York to Atlanta via Lynch- 
bi and Danville and Atlanta to New Orleans. 
Arrives Columbia, 5:38 a. m.; Augusta, 9:52 a. m.; 
Savannah, 7:20 p. m.; Jacksonville, 5:80 p.m. Pull- 
man Sleeper Greenboro to Augusta. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE. 


Train 40. Leaves New York *4:30 a. m. Phila- 
delphia *7:05 a.m. Baltimore *9:00 a. m. Arrives 
at Richmond *2:49 p. m. Wilmington *11:50 p. m. 
Charleston *6:45a.m. Savannah *10:45a.m. Jack- 
sonville t5:30 p. m. Pullman Sleepers Washington 
to Charleston. 

Train 48. Leaves New York *9:00 p.m. W. Phila- 
delphia *12:30 a.m. Baltimore *4:20 a. m. Arrives 
at Richmond *11:30 a. m. vee *9:55 * m. 
Charleston *6:45 a.m. Savannah *10:45 a. m Jack- 
sonville 5:30 p.m. Columbia *6:10a. m. Augusta 
9:52 a. m. acon *6:45 p.m. Savannah 8:20 a. 
m. Jacksonville via Augusta *5:30 ip m. z Pullman 
Sleeping Cars New York to Savannab. 


BAY LINE. 


Leaves New York 48:40 p. m. Philadelphia +5:45 
P; m. Baltimore 8:15 p.m. Arrives at Portsmouth 

9:00a.m. Weldon t1:42 p.m. Raleigh +7:35 p. m, 
Wilmington *9:55 p. m. arleston *6:45 a.m. Sa- 
vannah *10:45 a.m. Jacksonville +5:30 p.m. Co- 
lumbia *6:10 a. m. Au; 9:52 a.m. Savannah 
*7:20 a. m. Jacksonville via Au *5:30 p. m. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars Weldon to Savannah. 

*Daily. +Daily, Sundere excepted. 

For reservation of berths, sections, and for tickets 
time tables, and for all imformation, apply at 306 
Washington street, Boston. 229 Broadway, New 
York. 1348 and 838 Chestnut street, Phila., Corner 
of Calvert and West Baltimore streets, timore. 
511 remmanseante avenue, Washington, and leading 
Ticket Offices East. 

A. POPE, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


“THE FISHING LINE.” 


TAKE THE 


Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R. 
THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 
Trout, Grayling and Black Bass Fisheries, 
AND THE 


FAMOUS SUMMER, HEALTH AND GAME 
RESORTS AND LAKES OF 


Northern Michigan, 


THE WATERS OF THE 
GRAND TRAVERSE REGION 


and the Michigan North Woods are unsurpassed, if 
omnes, os abundance and great variety of fish 
con 


BROOK TROUT abound in the streams, and the 
famous AMERICAN GRAYLING is found only in 
Otte TROUT begins May 1 and ends Sept. 1 

e season y 1 and en 1. 
aot GRAYLING season opens June 1 and ends 

lov. 1. 

BLACK BASS, PIKE, PICKEREL and MUSCA- 
LONGE, also abound in large numbers in the many 
lakes and lakelets of this Territory. The eee 
can readily send trophies of his skill to friends 
or “club” at home, as ice for packing fish can be 
had at nearly all ner 

TAKE YO ‘AMILY WITH YOU. The scen 
of the North Woods and Lakes is very beau' 


d : 
pei eas cee 
Hay Fever and Asthma Affections. 


The hotel accommodations are excellent, and will 
be largely increased in time for the season of 1882 
by new buildings and additions. 

During the season RO TRIP EXCURSION 
TI WILL BE SOLD AT LOW RATES, and 
attractive train facilities offered to Tourists and 

rtsmen. 
. Guns and Fishing Tackle Carried Free at 
owner’s risk. ‘ 

by gna ag = — yo ae ‘at home” 
on route. For To 4 e a handsomely 
illustrated book of 160 is sent free. For Time 
Cards, Folders and further , address 


A. B. LEET, Gen’l Pass’r 


NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN. 


SHOOTING IN CURRITUCK SOUND, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


A daily line of conve; is established by Mr. 
ly gamed oa by 











M. H. Snowden between Sn 
City and Norfolk Railroad and 

House on the Sound, leaving Snowden on arrival of 
Norf train connecting with Baltimore steamers 


Hotels and Resorts for Sportsm 
TO SPORTSMEN: 


The Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 


Respectfully invite attention to the 
SUPERIOR FACILITIES 


UTIN' 

Middle States. Th lines being CONTINUOUS 
FROM ALL IMPORTANT PO: , avoid the diffi- 
culties and deugers of reshapes, while the excel- 
lent cars which run over the smooth steel tracks 
enable STOCK TO BE TRANSPORTED 

failure or injury. 

THE LINES OF THE 





Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
also reach the best localities for 


Gunning and Fishing 


in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Excursion Tickets 

are sold at the offices of the Company 1 all the 
rincipal cities of Kane, Renover, ‘ord, 

; nm, Minnequa, and other well-known cen 

‘or 


TROUT FISHING, WING SHOOTING AND 
STILL HUNTING. 
‘AL#O TO 
Tuckerton, Beach Haven, Cape May, 
points on the New Jersey Coast renown: 
water sport after fin and feather. 
L, P. FARMER, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
FRANK THOMSON, Gen’l Manager. 


Chesapeake & Ohio R’y. 


THE ROUTE of the SPORTSMAN and ANGLER 
TO THE BEST HUNTING AND FISHING 
GROUNDS OF VIRGINIA AND 


Comprising those of Central and Piedmont V 
Blue Ridge Mountains, Valley of a 
hany Mountains, Greenbrier and New vers, Kena- 
wha Valley, and aca > their varieties of game 
and fish, deer, bear, wild turkeys, wild duck, grouse, 


, and 
for salt 





q snipe, woodcock, mountain trout, bass, 
Pens hehiog tackle and dog f h 

uns, e and one ‘or each sports- 
man carried free. ~ 


THE ROUTE OF THE TOURIST, 


through the most beautiful and p: ue scen 
of the V. Mountains to the White Sulphur 
Springs and other famous summer resorts. 

The C. & O. R’y is reached by rail at Huntington, 
W. Va., from the West, Northwest and Southwest; 
at Charlottesville, V., from the North and East, and 
at Richmond, Va., from the South. 

The completion of the Peninsular Extension in the 
summer of 1881 affords 


THE ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE TO THR 
‘““YORETOWN CENTENNIAL.” 


and establishes a continuous rail line, via Righ- 
mond, Va., and Huntington, W. V., between the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay and the Pacific Ocean. 


H. W. FULLER, 
G. P. & T. A., Richmond, Va. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


The Steamers of this Line reach some of the 
finest waterfowl and upland shooting sections in the 
country. Connecting direct for Chinco a, 
Cobb’s Island, and points on the Peninsula, 
Point, James River, Currituck, Kittyhawk Ol 
Grounds, Van gag: etc., etc. These points can 
now be reached by rail and stage from Norfolk. 
Norfolk steamers sail Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. Lewes, Del., Monday and Thursday. 

Full information given at office, 197 Greenwiek 
street, New York. 


Bromfield House, Boston. 
$ a 











EUROPEAN PLAN. 
MESSENGER, Proprietor. 


Wild Fowl Shooting. 


SPRINGVILLE HOUSE OR SPORTSMEN'S 
RETREAT, SHINNECOCK BAY, L. L . 





rig of trained wild geese 
the coast. Tie best ground in the vicinity 
Ba ote ing een Fama ips ~ 
attention a by himselt greets 
tion guaranteed. Address N. LANE, Good 
Ground, L.I. Refers by to J. . 
ag ona bogs m, Dutcher, 820 
way, N. Y. 


ST. GLAIRE HOTEL, 


practical gunner and old Has 
alia on haa the teat ot bose, bebowios, anee 
with the soogrs oe. 





Coraer Ninth and Grace Streets, 
nO . R. FUNSTEN, 7 
STETraEaN eke. oO. : 


The only up-town hotel in Richmond. The enter- 
talnenent ok tgentanan tnd tomtom a apace : 


‘8 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THE 
Lakes 





om Matec Ea atc CHERIES 25 FARMAN, Jamaica Plats, 2 
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‘FOREST AND STREAM. 












































SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES 


For muzzle and breech-loading, cylindrical and 
choke-bore shot-guns. 
80, 70 and 90 yards, giving close pattern and great 
penetration; 10 and 12 gauge. Send for circular. 


Twenty Sent, post-paid, for $1. 
H. H. SCHLEBER &.CO., Rochester N. Y. 


BO: CENTS 


the three first numbers of 
he new a of DemorzsT’s 

dent Junee 

tions. 


Made to open just short of 


ve SPRATT’S PATENT 
iu MEAT “FIBRINE” DOG CAKES care 
e 
a 
“* SPRATT’S PATENT ” are Purveyors.by paint | $e. on % principal mow and Kennels in the United lom and abroad. The Patent “ Fibrine * s 
used edhe ata. have been awarded over 80 Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals; receiving the 
: Co. hiphest wward for] D a. ° London: 3 Exhibition, oo taree “Kennel Chub Special M Medal; Grand Gold Medal, Hanover Dog Show, 1879; Westminster Kennel 5 
Club, New York, Gold Medal; Irish Kennel Club, Silver Medal, e Ons. 
BEWARE OF “WORTHLESS IMITATI 
} 
Ct STAMPED. Please see that Every Cake is Stamped “SPRATIT’S PATENT” and a xX. 
of the LESALB 
NuOUS WHO. S AGENT, To be had in smaller quantities of 
he diffi- Packed in Cases of 112 pounds each. 
anar . FRANCIS O. de LUZE & Co., Grocers and the Sporting Goods 
, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 18 South William Street, Trade Generally. 
WESTERN AGENTS—B. KITTRIDGE & CO., Cincinnati, 0 
pany | 
Mliscellancous. Sportsmen's Goods. seals Lublications. 
f th 1 
ng K 2 & Co.’s Any of the Following Books Sent 
Tickets on Receipt of Price 
n all the * 5 
—BY— ; 
os 425 Broadway and 27 Maiden Lane, 
New York, FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
+ AMD STANDARD AND DRY. ‘ AR¥ OFFERING THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
The Sportsman’s Wine. | RUBBER Adirondacks, Camps and at in, Northrup $1 38 
ndac ju allac ition 2 
, and a 
for salt A. ROCHEREAU & CO, Hin( (i an Fishin (util iN Amateur Tepper ~~ <4) =" meammonneeeey 
American Bird Fancier. fo edition. -.1.277! 3 
ie Sole Agents ) Aas a tee i 
meric: 0; or e Na 
6 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., N. Y. COMPRISING of the Birds of ithe Unt ited States, Wilson 
saitindiasl 16 and 18 St. Louis St., New Orleans. Light Weight Shooting Jackets, | .nims?tir Life, Deseribed aid iustratsd, Prot = 
'y Hats, Cartridge Bags, Gun Covers, Angting. a Book i, eae 207020000020 a) 
“ er, M Cocco ses es cocseessneesseeesense 
sein EST NEESD OROND. ROO RUBBER FISHING BOOTS, | isuslor veil susie Raia 
t un: e or e Yac junbeam,,... 
- Poultry and Game, Rubber Blankets, * Ahleti Bport for Boye, fe! cist. 100 
tonehenge................5.. 1 
v: 289 & 200 WASHINGTON MARKET, And Co mplete Rubber Ouifits. Baird’s Birds of North America... 9112202... 30 
, Eat wale Rubber Sheeting docket. _(ESTABLISMED/I604] Send for Catatorve, | Hishlan Chanter nat Co es 
of game . : ini De ie PN os dnp nite chaceasentenucst a 
‘grouse, Consignments of all kinds of Game solicited. Books for Sportsmen Anilng i Shicting 
shen WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION. 2 GOODYEAR’S oe ornate stab 
. sporte- We accept consignments. Allow market price day aT Birds’ Fggs and Resta hes Witeah He Bail 
“or all involces of ‘previous week. } Rubber M'f’g Company ee ee ok 
r een i Si er. Birds’ es oe Coeceedesegese 
f ia | Caan in inet Garibes, i Fred fred Obie 2 & 
X e Ss POW UMG ccccaccdecenss seqhesds 
Sulphur VINCENT BISSIG, sc ae a eae Canoe, Voyage of the Pa: f Bishop. 2 80 
e G ° h Goodyear’s India ubber Cassell’ 5 Book of Birds, 4 vols.:......,....000 12 00 
meet Practical Gunsmith, Glove M’f’g Co. Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastis.” 3 9 
ast, ani 9 CHAMEER 3 8T., NEW sone ’ Seana b f. J. P. Sheldon........ 12 50 
att nr and Second: -Hand Guns, Plato 4 oc 503 & 505 Dict a . ¥ 
on han of every on . Hs ; 
don, fa ‘the best manner dad, ae Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel Block, Pian Foresters Pld Siig. ‘B 
"4 THR stocks. Pin fires altered to central fire. AND i Naturalist’s Hand Book, by Rev. J. G. oe 
SHELLS LOADED TO ORDER. 205 BROADWAY, COR. FULTON ST. Flower Painting, Studies in; Huime...''\\.... 9 50 
la Rich- - Frank F. ter’s M 1 for Y Sports 2% 
es SD: aga Aaa Front frweers poring Bocsestal Gea 
cean, DEMUTH BROTHERS, u r u 8s ompliete tor Gen hod sad vas in aeetb gh eee state pa 48 
rR, Manufacturers of Hunting and Fishing. Great Thirst Land, The; A Ride Through | Netai 
ond, Va. nee range Free ansvaal Kala’ 
esa TROUTING PANTS AND LEGGINS A Hints to Riflemen, Cleveland. 0.000.000.0711 be 
IE SPECIALTY. OUR OWN MAKE | Horne, be aoe, the; + Siduay DiS haaddad te 12 = 
ARA | unt an Ta) ET kod ceo sdb dnn a 1 
pe ae aS AND GU. WEEE. , Hunter ws per, arasher. Wes ccbdandaveee ; = 
as in the Artideial Eyes for Taxidermists and Manufacturers, Rubber Goods of Every Description. / | Life of « Sportsman, Nimrod.....0°000000000. 12 09 
ia, Oity See, 2 Wnts oh aw Rere Sone bo onder. é | Toeenaets hcaiibemes Wiese Geauies.‘ rh 
© Oh ere Charge b ae Se ¢ | sinot’s Land end Game Birds... satus Rectan ee 
nts can 89 WALKER 8 EW YORK. Send for Ilustrated Catalogue. Ocean World; Figuier............0.00000.022252) 3 00 
Norfolk. A aE a A AERA NE ST NER ISS ME A AS AES GER RRS Sa gn IR RE Pigeons, Tustrated Book of; Fulton 12 Se 
lay and | Poultry, Illustrated Book of; Wright . . 128 
lay. THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE | Practical Rabbit Keeper; Cuniculus, . 18 
een wick | Practical Pigeon ees aa cess = 
3 00 
15 
50 
i) 
) 
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Cc. H. EUTEBROUK, 27 Dock Square, Boston, Mass. 
This lever is a solid piece of steel; goes through and through the body. Guns made to order, 


WILKINSON & LENNON, 


142 Fulton Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MEDALS, 
Badges and Emblems 








hundred 
erature, sae 845 aes or 


re Sad 
The Art of Photography 


Noa Di 
Street, New 








Complete without a Teacher. 
oe See OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
AUGUST HERZOG, 86 John 8t., N.Y z 

Morini tashe dienes, | Special Designs Sent Free 


UPON APPLICATION. 


Anything in the Jewelry Line Made 
to Order. 











B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 


ot ghost rad and ver tal a the Maaatche 


FLIRTATION C.AMP; 
Riffe, Rod and Gun in Calitornia, 





. BY THEODORE 8. VAN DYKE 
Lor sale .at this effice, } Price $1.50, 


We are obliged to have more room in our 
to meet the Taian ores 







Practical Poultry Kee 




















ht 
Reptiles and Birds; F =. xecues 
ee ee ee ree Pr ere 
The Gun and its ne by Greener. . 

| on etable World; 


eo-3 





MONEY | SAVED «0 MADE. 


MONEY | 2° -** gafARMet 
MONEY Every STOCK GROWER 
MONEY 


Every .. LOT OWKER 
Every HOUSE-KEEPER 
will SAVE Money 


MONEY and MAKE Money 
MONEY a - 
AMERICAN 
MONEY | Acriculturist 
MONEY | 5 1882. 
MONEY | eres ero aaa to 
MONEY | 2722 
MONEY | Sirs rites yo. 
MONEY | 22a andes 2 
CANVASSERS MONE 
are given in © species cone, an 
an Yor 40 page > premtam Hist, both of which are 


seatied force 10 cauneaieta, Bend address to 
- ORANGE JUDD CO. 
761 Broadway, New York. . 


Subscriptions can begin at any time, 





Ren PO eA a 


22 FOREST AND STREAM. : (Fem. 9, 186, 





Ammunition, ete. 


The Hazard Powder Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gunpowder 


Hazard’s ‘Electric Powder.”’ 


me 5 Ong to 6 (coarse). Unsurpassed in point of 
hy eee chensiaanaa pushed in oe aes cana 


Ammunition, ete, Piiscellancous Advertisements. 
ORANGE SPORTING] The Parker Gun. 


POWDER. 


Orange Lightning. 
Orange Ducking. 
. Orange Rifle. 
Creec moor. 


ELECTRIC BLASTING APPARATUS, 


Subd postal cunt tas Temisased * Pamphlet, showing Again Victorious at the late Exposition at 
of grains of powder. MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
FFFG, FFG and “Sea Shoo! a aoe 
FFFG is also 


THE PHIEADELPHIA JOURNAL OF COMMERCE sa; “At Melbourne they had an excellent 
Laflin & Rand Powder Co... 9| | eee everel oped ee ae ef of wey ex! itor in rs world, and the came off con- | 95, 25, 194 and 634 Ibs. and cans of 5 Ibs. 
r, eir est award comes to them from a country whose reputation b. canisters. Burns 
29 MURRAY ST., N. Y. | for this class of goods has for many years been above all others.” ™ . mois. 3 The FF and TFG are favorite’ brane for 
{They have been in the hands of shooters for the past sixteen years and stood the severest test, and have | ord d the “‘ Sea Shooting ’’ FG is the 
| won more laurels than any other gun when brought in competition in the field or at the trap. At Coney | standard inary sporting Powder ef the Country. 
| Island last year, at the New York State Convention, the PA R won the Pieree Diamond and the | g ior Mini d Blasting Powd 
is U N roa 0 Ww D E R ! | Forest and Stream” Badge for the best average over nearly 200 competitors. Send for Catalogue. uperior Min Re ce 2 poms owder. 
| how Rooms ora ani KET POW- 
Dupont’s Rifle, Sporting and . ° PARKER BROS.. M: SPECIAL GRADES FOR EXPORT OF 
7 CHAMBERS ST., . meriaen, Gonn. 
Blasting Power. ’ ’ ANY I teguInED ), GRAIN OR PROOF MANUFAO- 
THE MOST POPULAR POWDER IN USE! Tbe al above.can be had of dealers, or of the Com 
Dupowrr’s GunpowpER Mis, established in 1802, | a aor, ir every prominent city or whole- 
have maintained their great reputation for seventy- | omlec. 
eight years, Manufacture the following celebrated 88 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
brands of powder: 
Delaney tS — ae £ oeeane 
to ey) unequale 2 quickness an 
cleanliness; adapted for ase bal and pigeon shoot- | OL 
.. Packed in 1 Ib. castle 
upont’s Eagle Ducking. —Nos. 1 (coarse) to 3 | 
(fine); burns slowly, strong and very clean; great | 
etration, with a close pattern; adapted for glass- 
ball igeon, duck and other shooting, with either | 
meni or breach loaders. Packed in 1 Ib. and 5 Ib. 
eanisters and 614 and 12% Ib. kegs. 
Dupont’s Choke Bore. —Specially adapted for | 
‘‘Choke Bore” Guns, and particularly for prairie 
and upland shooting. Burns slowly, strong and 
moist; does not cake or burn on the barrels, gives 
both a good penetration and a close pattern; will be 


ie haan o fraser ni. ant No.3, THE BEST GUNS for the LEAST MONEY, 


the coarsest. Packed in 614 Ib. kegs and 1 Ib. | 
canisters. Ww. GREENER’S and C. G. BONEHILL’S GUNS a sg ialty. General Agent for CARD’S STAND- 


Dupont’s Eagle Rifle.—A juick, strong and | ARD GLASS BALL TRAP. Watches, Clocks, Jewelry and Sporting Goods. 


Se rer naa fine red Ib ~ “Lage shooting. | WILL. H. CRUTTENDEN, Cazenovia, Madison County, N. Y 











ove pe Se pound only. 
Hazard’s “‘ American Sporting.”’ 

Nos. 1 (fine) to 6 oe. In 1 Ib. canisters and 
644 lb. kegs. A fine wick and — for up- 
land prairie shooting W Wel adapted to shot-guns. 

Hazard’s ‘‘ Duck Shooting.”’ 
coarse). In 1 and Se > couiiens 
Burns si and v 
clean, noel ne emarkohy close and + ith = 
penetration. For field, forest or water shoo it 
ranks any other brand and it is equally servicea 
for muzzle or breech-loaders. 


Hazard’s “Kentucky Rifle.”’ 


_—— 
a 


















ASK au WER, 
ALFORD, WARD,DAVENPORT & 
85 CHAMBERS STR. N.Y, 








Du ont’s Rifle, Fg. ‘Sea-Shooting.”’—FFg. Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
and or The for long-range Title cheat: 
eis wed Gabe ¥ ine foe femecet Bor, rd 
ng and moist. Packed in an 
cabin, imams ionreoas re Celebrated Barbless Fish Hooks. 
Ba nite perees. ain, Seer and seeating | (Patented Oct. 30, 1877.) 
owders of all sizes an escriptions. ecia. 
Grades for Export. Also Rifle, Cartridg e, Musket, | PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Cannon, Mortar, Mammoth, Hexagonal, Cubical and | 
aor et teea|  M: MILES & SON, 7. Warren Street, N. Y. 
Sure to hold pone Fish Sind. 


or preof. ui aA) 
35c. 40c. per doz. 
ee 4,5,6, 7,89, CHAMPAGNE. 
f 60c. 75e. 
On Gut, No. 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6, “ This Wine is acknowledged by judges to be 
$1.00 $1.25 the best cuvée now in existence. oot is selected 
: by the Czar, and is largely consumed by the 





long-range rifle shooting. 


Oriental Powder Mills, 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


Western Sporting, 
Wild Fowl Shooting, 
Falcon Ducking, |... gaia ahilin eaee anal eee appear re ete ee a 


SPORTING POWDER. EEMiIN GTO nw’s 
Blasincrewaer Military, Sporting, and Hunting Repeating Rifles. 
AGENCIES at att PRINCIPAL POINTS | GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 





Agencies in all the cities and principal towns 
On Double Gut or Gimp, 4, 5,6, 7%, 8, “ nobility of Russia, who are known to be eon 


throughout the United States. Represented by 
F, L. KNEELAND, 87 Beaver St., N. Y. | 
FLIES ON BARBLESS HOOKS. noisseurs of champagne. 
Trout, $2.25; Bass em $3.00 per dozen. 


N. B.—Use none but DUPONT’S Fg. or FFg. for 





FRANK BLYDENBURGH, 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SE- 
CURITIES, UNLISTED MINING STOCKS, 
66 Pine street, New samaaeiesnenasiepnnsonenmsmeaniteseaiaecscntaicaetititi lain aia ic Le 








Ask your Dealer for them or send for 
Circular. 








IN THE WEST. 


KEENE’S PATENT. 










ENGLISH 
Sporting Gunpowder | 


CURTIS & HARVEY'S 


Simplest, Most Efficient, Indestructible. Adopted by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the Navy and Frontier Service. 10 Shots, .45 Cal., 70 
Grain Standard Government Cartridges. Prices: Carbines, $22; 


DIAMOND GRAIN Frontier Rifles, $22 Sporting and Hunting Rifles, $25. Discount to 
Nos. 2, 3,4,5,6,7and 8. Superior Rifle, — Rifle | the Trade Only. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
and Col. Hawker’s Ducki 
W. STITT, 61 Cedar St., N. ¥., pak for U. 8. E. REMINGTON & SONS, 283 Broadway, N.Y. P. 0. Box 3,994 
“i e 





THE BAKER GUNS. 
OUR DOUBLE GUN, OUR NEW MODEL 


The Best Gun made for THREE BARREL 
DURABILITY : 


—AND— 
SHOOTING QUALITIES 







PRICE, BEST ENGLISH TWIST BARRELS, ; 
DAMASCUS STEEL, oS. PE = = - ORO te 9800 


"Whis xun is light and compact, from 9 to 10 lps. weight, The rifle is perfectly aseurata, 
Send Stamp for Descriptive Circular. : L. 0. SMITH, Maker, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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